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Committee Set 
To Open Poultry 
Industry Hearings 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—Starting Aug. 15- 
16, the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, through a special sub-com- 
mittee headed by Congressman Tom 
Steed (D., Okla.), will open the first 
phase of hearings on the problems 
of the poultry industry. 

This action was clearly forecast 
when during the debate on the omni- 
bus farm bill, Congressman Carl El- 
liott (D., Ala.) charged the feed 
industry with causing some of the 
poultry industry troubles. Subse- 
quently, he offered on the House 
floor, during the farm bill debate, an 

(Turn to COMMITTEE, page 4) 


Mid-America Buys 
Superior Feed Mills 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Purchase of 
Superior Feed Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, by Mid-America Corp., Okla- 
homa City, specialized financing in- 
stitution, has been announced by W. 


W. Whiteman, Jr., president of Mid- | 


America, and B. D. Eddie, president 
(Turn to SUPERIOR, page 4) 


NTF: ‘Wait for 
Specific Data on 
Marketing Orders’ 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—The executive 
secretary of the National Turkey 
Federation — flooded with telephone, 
wire and letter inquiries since last 
week's passage of the new farm bill 

this week urged “everyone” to 
stop speculating as to what turkey 
marketing order provisions of the bill 
mean and wait until something of 
specific nature can be developed. 

M. C. Small replied, “At the pres- 


ent time, all we can say is that 
(Turn to DATA, page 95) 
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Broiler Industry Opens 
‘Inside’ Control Efforts 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—Now that government 
controls for broilers appear to be 
out of the picture for the rest of 
this year and amid a backdrop of 
a congressional hearing into the stat- 
ic broiler business, a concerted ef- 


fort 
pl 


to invoke an inside-the-industry 
gram of voluntary controls 


ap- | 


peared to be snowballing this week. | 

Reports reaching Atlanta this week 
indicate a tremendous interest in in- | 


dustry plans to inaugurate some sort 
control of production. These 
reports have trickled in from Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi and other areas where re- 
gional meetings have reportedly been 
held 

A definite plan of action may be 
forthcoming at a meeting of poultry- 
men to be held in Atlanta Aug. 17 
at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel. Accord- 
ing to spokesmen working on plans 
to CONTROL, page 94) 


of a 


(Turn 


A Post-Passing Question: Are Turkeys 
Guinea Pigs for Control Experiments? 


By Special Correspondent 


Are turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs the guinea pigs of government 
control experiments in the poultry 
business ? 


It looks that way to some industry 
representatives who responded with 
their opinions after the omnibus farm 
bill, which excluded marketing order 
provisions for chicken hatching eggs 
but included such authority for tur- 
keys and turkey hatching eggs—-was 
passed by Congress last week. 


Speakers Added for Marketing Seminar; 
Several Hundred Executives to Attend 


CHICAGO — Two new speakers 


have been added to the program com- ! 


pleting plans for the third annual 
Feed Marketing Seminar to be held 
Sept. 20-21 in Chicago at the Morri- 
son Hotel, it was announced this 
week by E. C. Fuller, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, seminar program 
chairman. Several hundred of the 
feed and allied industries’ best sales 
executives are expected to attend the 
seminar, sponsored by the Sales 
Executives Council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Irv Wermont, lecturer, author and 
business and radio executive with 28 
years of experience in selling, sales 
promotion and management, will ad- 
dress the concluding luncheon of the 
seminar on Thursday, Sept. 21. Cur- 
rently a public relations director for 
a large New England corporation, 
Mr. Wermont is known as an excel- 
lent platform speaker, humorist and 
educator. 

The other new speaker completing 


the seminar program is J. R. (Dick) 


Lindell, marketing director, Peavey | 
Minn. Mr. | 


Feed Mills, Minneapolis, 
Lindell will take part in the third 


(Turn to SEMINAR, page 95) 


what legislators and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be thinking: 
“Let's try controls on turkeys and 
turkey eggs—and if they work out, 


then we'll know where to go with 
(Turn to GUINEA PIGS, 


Kansas Feed Group 
Defines Coverage 


Of Marketing Order 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 


this week defined the extent of mar- | 


keting order coverage of the new 
farm bill which made it through both 
houses of Congress last week. 

The marketing authority granted 
turkeys and turkey hatching eggs is 
historic because it the first ever 
to KANSAS, ) 


is 


(Turn 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FINANCING—tThe author of this article says that financing overshadows all 


other industry problems. Page 20. 


RESEARCH SUMMARIES—Summaries 


of papers presented at the Western 


Section, American Society of Animal Production meeting begins on page 36. 
EGG PRODUCTION—Production characteristics of pullets managed under three | 


systems are compared on page 40. 


“ALL-CONCENTRATE’ rations for beef cattle are 


discussed on page 50. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


38 
Putting Research to Work ......... 56 
Werth feeling GO 70 


Abstracts from Abroad ....... ..78 
Convention Calendar ..... . 86 
Feed Markets in Detail ........... 92 


Feedstuffs Survey Indicates— 


Squeeze on Broiler, Turkey Growers Severe 


By RUSSELL TOKHEIM 
Feedstuffs Staff 
And Special Correspondents 


Some financial mortality for in- 
dependent broiler and turkey grow- 
ers was predicted this week in a 
Feedstuffs survey of feed manu- 
facturers in all sections of the 


country. This view is taken primarily 
because of the continued low end- 
product prices and the relatively 
high cost of feeds. 

One of the regional reports on the 
situation indicated broiler business 
at the retail level is brisk—the birds 
are selling at 19¢ lb. with a limit of 
three to a customer with a $5 grocery 


order. It is a loss leader for the 
grocer, who can recoup his loss on 
other items, but the independent 
grower has no way to make up his 
deficit, the report continued 

There is considerable feeling among 
persons in the feed business that the 
current low prices are going to force 

(Turn to SURVEY, page 91) 


ICC Suspends 


Rates Proposed 


Here’s one composite viewpoint of | 


By Railroad 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
leedstuffs Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA —A delay of at least 
seven months in the installation of 
drastic reductions of rail rates on 
volume shipments of coarse grain 
from midwestern areas into the poul- 
try producing areas of the South ap- 
peared this week as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acted to sus- 
pend the proposed rates. 
ICC said it is suspending the re- 
(Turn to RATES, page 8) 


Feed Firm’s Traffic 
Man Tells Reasons for 


Opposing Rail Proposal 
By F. C. BISSON 

beedstuffs Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO — The general traffic 
manager of Allied Mills, Inc., this 
week defined why the feed manufac- 
turing firm was among the many 
concerns which asked for Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspension of 
Southern Railway System’s proposed 
reduction of volume rates for certain 
whole grains shipped from midwes- 

tern points into the Southeast. 
Arthur E. Leitherer stressed in his 

TRAFFIC, page 8) 


(Turn to 


Purina Reports Its 
Sales, Earnings Up 


ST. LOUIS—The third quarter fi- 
nancial report issued by Ralston Pur- 
ina Co. shows an increase in both 
sales and earnings for the nine-month 
period ended June 30. 

Net sales were $416,850,561 com- 
pared with $382,902,028 for the same 
period a year before. Net earnings 
of the firm were $14,193,336 as com- 
pared with $13,081,572 for the year 
before. 

In a statement to shareholders, 
Donald Danforth, chairman of the 
board, said, “Earnings for the third 
quarter of the fiscal year reflect con- 
tinued growth momentum. Profits per 
share for the nine months are $2.17 

(Turn to PURINA, page 91) 
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Top of the Stine 


A MOVE TO CUT BACK broiler production on a voluntary basis appar- 
ently is making sufficient headway to encourage hopes for better price pros- 
pects in the fairly near future. The cutback has been the subject of several 
industry meetings in major producing areas, and in some instances the effort 
has advanced to the point of signing “pledges” to reduce placements. 

It is apparent to many individuals close to the industry that reduced 
production at this time is imperative. Decisions, as observers pointed out, 
are being made on the basis of what each individual considers is best for 
his own company’s future, rather than on the basis of industry-wide economic 
health. A sound industry decision, nevertheless, can result, since whatever is 
achieved in total must be made up of the sum of individual convictions. The 
record of losses for many firms in the past several weeks is a most persuasive 
producer of action. 


THERE ARE ALMOST AS MANY rumors twisting around concerning 
the broiler situation as there are chickens on spits. One rather persistent 
one, that the large food retailers are not planning to push sales of broilers 
until Labor Day, is denied by the National Broiler Council. Indications, say 
NBC officials, are that heavy emphasis on broiler meat will continue in chain 
store ads throughout August. Also, it is reported that supplies of broilers in 
most producing areas were well absorbed at the end of this week. 

v v 


MANY OTHER RUMORS concern bankruptcies, foreclosures and other 
financial disasters of this type in the broiler and feed business. No one is 
predicting that there won't be some, or even quite a few, but there is no 
sound evidence to date that operators are “going under” in any appreciable 
numbers. During a similar low price period in 1959 there was definite verifi- 
cation of such failures. 

An Atlanta grain broker with daily contacts throughout the South tells 
of repeated talk about broiler and feed companies going broke. He believes 
a lot of the talk is gossip and unfounded. “I try to pin them down to facts 
and then they can’t give them,” he said. He says most accounts are still 
paying bills promptly and a lot of “scuttle-butt” is going the rounds without 
a basis of truth. 

A similar report was made this week by an individual close to the indus- 
try in the Arkansas-Mississippi area. Rumors are rampant there, too, but so 
far he had heard of no actual fold-ups. 


v v 


STILL ANOTHER RUMOR, and one likely to get considerable airing 
at the congressional hearing on poultry industry problems scheduled for next 
week, is the report that major feed companies are moving in to “take over” 
broiler production from independents. The report has been given considerable 
currency by certain congressmen and to some extent by some poultry publi- 
cations. 

Reports seem to be fairly well substantiated that more feed companies 
are contracting directly with growers today than was the case awhile back. 
At the same time, many so-called independent integrators have grown to 
become substantial producers. It could be observed that some feed firms have 
felt compelled to get into direct contracting as a defensive move as dealers 
have become feed manufacturers. 

Exactly what is happening cannot be too readily determined, and it is 
somewhat hazardous to make guesses about it. However, some substantial 
industry people believe that the larger concerns are moving a smaller per- 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 96) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


With the volume of feed business off slightly this week, the hot summer 
doldrums appear to have arrived. Business in most sections appears to be off 


slightly or just barely holding the line. 


Poultry feeds continue as the best seller. However, there is some evidence 
of the reported cut-back in broiler placements. Hog feeds continue to sell 


well in the Corn Belt. 


Prices are expected to remain steady or be slightly lower in the new 
price lists feed manufacturers are preparing. 

The wholesale feedstuffs price index dropped 1.6 points to 84.5 this week. 
The index stood at 73.7 a year ago this week. The feed-grain index declined 
0.8 points to 63.2 this week, compared to 65.5 a year earlier. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.7 this week. Last 
week it stood at 15.9 and a year ago it was 15.3. (Major market roundup and 
ingredient quotations appear on pages 92 to 94.) 


Northwest 


Volume of feed business in 
Northwest this week was about 


the 
the 


same as last week or a little lower. | 


Where business was off, it was mainly 
that there was no backlog of orders. 


The work week remained the same. | 


However, in some cases the summer 
slack-off was allowing some time for 
needed maintenance work. In those 


cases, actual mill operating time was | 


down slightly. 

Turkey and hog feeds were show- 
ing up well for most manufacturers 
as they continued to chalk up a vol- 
ume that is above year ago levels. 

Prices of feeds will be steady to 
off as much as $1.50 per ton this 
week, manufacturers indicated. 


Northeast 


Mixers trimmed their running time 
in the western New York area as de- 
mand for formula feed failed to fol- 
low though on the previous week’s 
upturn. In New England, where busi- 
ness lagged last week, there was an 
upturn this week. 

One spokesman said that it is hard 
to maintain a steady demand for any 
length of time in the western New 
York section—the move generally has 
run out of steam recently. And, he 
added, it makes forecasting difficult. 

The sales pattern, which has been 
pretty well balanced for the past two 
or three weeks, was relatively un- 
changed. Egg mashes and poultry 
feeds provided the bulk of the de- 
mand. Pastures have begun to turn 
in Vermont, but it will be several 
days before the trade begins to feel 
any improved demand for dairy feeds. 

The outlook for end products 
brightened. Eggs snapped back in 
some areas, especially in New York. 
But the upturn wasn’t felt as much 
in New England where levels have 
been more sustained because of sum- 
mer vacationists. 

Broiler prices firmed up %¢ lIb., but 
levels still are depressed. But a 
spokesman said, “at least they didn’t 
go down.” 

Warm weather in some areas has 
brought crops around to a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers ranged from an average 
of 32 hours in western New York— 
down from 36 hours in the preceding 
week—to 40 hours in the New Eng- 
land area. 


South Central 


Formula feed business was rated 
as slow to just fair last week and 
most plants operated only four to 
five days. New price corrections were 
expected following the continued 
weakness in soybean meal and feed 
grains. 

To a large extent, the tapering off 
in business was attributed to the sea- 


sonal pattern, but the good condition 
of pastures was frequently cited as 
a contributing factor. Still, several 
manufacturers emphasized that sales, 
so far this month, were holding up 
quite well and compared favorably 
with the volume at this time last 
year. 

Sales were centered chiefly in the 
hog and poultry feed lines. Dairy and 
cattle feed demand was slack. Broiler 
and turkey feeds continued to move 
in good volume. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast continues to be on the 
slow side, and many do not look for 
any improvement until the last of 
this month. 

Several manufacturers of dairy 
feeds report that their sales of feeds 
for the month of July was the slow- 
est they have had in the last four 
years. Pastures as a whole are in 
better condition for this time of the 
year than they have been in several 
years and dairymen and cattlemen 
are buying very little feed. 

Broiler prices improved a little this 
week with sales being made at 13¢ to 
13%¢, f.o.b. the farm, with good op- 
erators still operating at 1¢ to 2¢ lb. 
loss. Cut back on chick replacement 
is still not large enough to improve 
prices. 


Central States 


About the best way to describe the 
current situation is to make the gen- 
eral observation that the commercial 
mixed feed trade is right in the midst 
of the mid-summer doldrums. 

This is not to say that there is 
nothing going on . on the con- 
trary, mills mostly are operating on 
a standard 40 hour week but with 
comparatively small back-log of or- 
ders. Sales volume has been moderate 
now for just about the third consecu- 
tive week and the prospect does not 
seem to indicate any immediate im- 
provement. There is no overtime be- 
ing put in and no occasion for it. 
However, despite the comparative 
quiet, a number of mills advise that 
sales are running slightly ahead of a 
year ago. 

With the current turkey crop so 
much larger than any recent one, 
naturally there is a good call for feed 
from that source ... the same goes 
for hogs, as the price level continues 
to hold well up around the best for 
the year. Dairy feeds ere moving in 
a satisfactory way. Cutbacks on 
broilers continue to have impact on 
the demand for feed of that type. 


Ohio Valley 


Feed ingredient manufacturers re- 
port business to be very light this 


week in the Ohio Valley, with ton- 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 97) 
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Modern equipment at Peter Hand assures prop- 


er blending of ingredients. Finished products are tested 
for particle size as well as potency. 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and Dj with even 
greater stability. Peter Hand C-F Premix contains just the 
proper amount of vitamins and trace minerals to quickly 
bring the ruminant animal to its full profit potential on 
economical roughages. 1 bag fortifies 1 ton. 


What’s new in profit-building 
premixes for ruminant animals? 


It’s Peter Hand’s new C-F Premix! latest scientific developments. There are separate for- 
mulations for dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep and goats, 
and horses. And each has been blended to the specific 
needs of the animals it will feed. C-F Premixes help 
provide them with a balanced diet to promote strong 
and healthy growth and quickly bring them to their 
full profit potential... even on the lower quality roughage. 


Recent research has shown us that ruminant animals 
can and do flourish on relatively high levels of low quality 
roughages if we supplement these roughages with the 
necessary, nutritional and cellulolytic factors. These 
factors help establish and feed the microbial population 
of the rumen to aid in the digestion of cellulose, build 


microbial nutrients which can be used by the animal, 
: PETER HAND'S RED TAPE SAVES YOU 


and produce unidentified growth stimulants. TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY! 
But, since all animals do not need or use the same Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
factors, modifications of the basic formula should be every product. After samples are taken, con- 
‘ . tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
made to control the amounts of vitamins and trace This red tape cannot be removed until the 
minerals that will be added to the ration. And, that’s a assay verifies quality ... your 100% guarantee 


job for Peter Hand’s new C-F Premizes. that Peter Hand Premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 


Here is a fortifier that takes full advantage of all the been established. 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Soybean Processors 
Elect New Officers 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Feedstuffs Staff 


CHICAGO—Officers for the 1961- 
62 crop year were elected by the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn. dur- 
ing the group’s annual meeting held 
here Aug. 3-4. (A story reporting 
some of the talks presented at the 
meeting appears on page 10.) 

Heading the group of officers for 
the next year is Donald B. Walker, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, as 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Other officers are: Earl J. Bru- 
baker, The Borden Co., New York, 
vice chairman of the board; Glenn 
Pogeler, North Iowa Cooperative 
Processing Assn., Mason’ City, Iowa, 
immediate past chairman of the 
board; R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago, 
president; William King Self, River- 
side Oil Mill, Marks, Miss., secretary, 
and Scott E. Cramer, Swift & Co. 
Chicago, treasurer. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed to serve a three-year term end- 
ing September 1964: Ben R. Barbee, 
Southland Cotton Oil Div., Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Abilene, Texas; R. 
E. Fiedler, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; W. E. Flumerfelt, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. 
E. Huge, Central Soya, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Harris T. Lyon, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, and Donald C. Ogg, 
Iowa Soya Co., Redfield, Iowa. 

To fill the unexpired terms of Earl 
J. Brubaker and Ralph S. Moore, 
Floyd E. Hiegel, Delphos Grain & 
Soya Products Co., Delphos, Ohio, and 
M. D. McVay, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, were elected to the board. 

The hold-over directors are as fol- 
lows: R. E. Alexander, The Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis; L. W. Andreas, 
Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn.; A.-M. Convis, Funk Bros. Seed 


Co., Bloomington, Il; Dwight L. 
Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Jo 
seph, Mo.; D. G. Golseth, Lauhoff 


Soya Co., Danville, Ill.; R. B. Jude, 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., div. 
of Textron, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.; A. L 
Riesz, Ohio Valley Soybean Coopera- 
tive, Henderson, Ky.; E. E. Rhodes, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur, Ill.; Irving Rosen, Quincy Soy- 
bean Products Co., Quincy, Il, and 
R. B. Williams, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
div. of The Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
Cincinnati. 

R. E. Fiedler and Harris T. Lyon 
were elected to the executive commit- 
tee to serve two-year terms expiring 
September, 1963. Ben Barbee and M. 
D. McVay were elected to the execu- 
tive committee to fill the unexpired 
terms of Earl J. Brubaker and Ralph 
S. Moore. 


12 States Increase 
Broiler Placements 


SALISBURY, MD. — Twelve states 
increased their broiler chick place- 
ments last week. Sizeable increases 
were reported in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia 

Placements in the 22 important 
broiler producing states totaled 37,- 
052,000 chicks. This was 2% below 
the previous week, but 12% above 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
For the next 10 weeks the number 
of broilers going to market will be 
from 6-12% above the same weeks a 
year earlier. 

Hatcheries in the 22 states set 47,- 
657,000 eggs during the week ending 
Aug. 5. Although 2% below the previ- 
ous week, this figure was 9% above 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Settings were down from the previous 
week in 15 of the 22 states. States 
reporting sizeable decreases included 
Georgia, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Missouri and Virginia. 


Poultry Scientists Report Findings 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 


Among the many poultry nutrition and 


production research findings of importance to the feed and poultry industries 
reported this week at the annual meeting of the Poultry Science Assn. 


here were: 


@ Lysine added to high-energy turkey poult rations increased body weights 
as much as 1.7 lb. per bird at 24 weeks of age, said Dr. S. L. Balloun, Iowa 
State University poultry nutritionist. He reported that it appears that the 
lysine requirement of a rapidly growing male poult amounts to at least 6% 
of the quantity of protein used in the ration. 

@ A purified diet for turkey poults which uses a mixture of synthetic amino 
acids as a protein source has been developed by University of Minnesota 
poultry scientists, who told poultry scientists assembled at Pennsylvania 
State University that growth of poults receiving the purified diet has been 
about 75% of that of poults fed a standard diet using soybean meal as a 


source of protein. 


@N. J. Daghir of Iowa State University suggested that vitamin B, (pyrid- 
oxine) may have its beneficial effect in the proper metabolism of cholesterol 
in the body. His report came out of a study of vitamin B, deficiency in grow- 
ing chicks. Mr. Daghir said soybean oil plus vitamin B, gave the best growth 
response in tests, but soybean oil added to a pyridoxine-deficient diet gave 


only slight growth improvement. 


@ Prof. Charles E. Ostrander of the New York State College of Agriculture 
reported that, contrary to some beliefs, “light intensity does not affect a 


layer’s production rate.” 


@ Poultry researchers at Virginia Polytechnic Institute have found that 
broiler dressing percentage can be altered by larger amounts of fat in 


broiler rations. 


@ Increased production and egg shell thickness in laying hen performance 
after feeding with low levels of furazolidone were reported by Dr. Marvin R. 
McClung, University of Rhode Island poultry scientist. 

Details of these reports and others will be covered in a comprehensive 
review of selected papers presented during the Poultry Science Assn. meeting 


in subsequent issues of Feedstuffs. 


Blatchford Calf Meal | Norman Clarke Dies 


Takes Promotion Steps 


WAUKEGAN, WIS.—As one of the 


first steps in a new sales and mer- | 


chandising program, the 
Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, has ap- 
pointed Presba-Muench, Inc., Chica- 
go, as its new advertising agency. 

Long-range plans, already imple- 
mented, call for additional research 
and product development, as well as 
intensive, personalized cooperation 
with dealers and distributors in vari- 
ous communities, said Frank Boling, 
president of Blatchford Calf Meal. 

“We plan to make the desirable 
Blatchford franchise increasingly 
valuable in the coming months,” he 
said. 


Producers Visualize 


More Broiler Markets 


DARDANELLE, ARK. — Although 
poultry prices have been at record 
lows in recent weeks, Arkansas pro- 
ducers still feel that there are plenty 
of markets which would enable them 
to double production within the next 
few years. 

The poultry operators, contacted 
at the annual Mt. Nebo Chicken Fry 
near here, say that production could 
be increased if the rising export mar- 
ket is expanded. 

Arkansas producers are compaign- 
ing to increase the foreign demand, 
and they point to steadily rising ex- 
ports as evidence for unlimited over- 
seas sales possibilities. 


USDA TO STOP QUOTES 
ON ARKANSAS BROILERS 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—Live broil- 


| er prices for the state of Arkansas 


will not be reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture after next 
week. 

Industry sources reportedly have 
decided to stop providing quotations 
to the USDA because so little of the 
state’s broiler output is placed on 
the live market. Most production is 
on an integrated or contract basis. 

Some industry sources elsewhere 
feel that the Arkansas move may be 
a forerunner of similar action in oth- 
er areas where the proportion of 
“uncommitted” birds is being steadily 
reduced. 


Blatchford | 


ST. PAUL—Norman E. Clarke, 65, 
for 40 years associated with the feed 
ingredient supply firm of Bunge, 
Hallett & Carey in Minneapolis, died 
Aug. 9 at Midway Hospital here. 

Funeral 
who had been in failing health for 
several months, were scheduled to 
be held Aug. 12 in St. Paul. 

Surviving Mr. Clarke are his wife, 


Katherine, and two sons, Norman 
F. of Jamestown, N.D., and James | 
E. of St. Paul. 

(Continued from page 1) 
amendment which would have put 


chicken under the controls of the | 


Agricultural Marketing Act — mar- 
keting orders and agreements. This 
amendment was rubbed out in the 
House, however. 

The Small Business Administration 
interest is attributed to Congress- 
man Elliott’s influence and an alleged 
voluminous accumulation of com- 
plaints from wide areas in the poul- 
try and broiler industries. 


Testimony Scheduled 

The first phase of the hearings 
will consist of testimony to be given 
by hatcherymen, growers, processors, 
contractors and small feed stores 
from which have come these com- 
plaints against the prevailing low 
prices. 

After the accumulation of testi- 
mony is given by representatives of 
the groups filing complaints, it is ex- 
pected that the sub-committee will 
invite representatives from the feed 
industry to discuss their views of the 
testimony given and to assign causes 
for the current depressed conditions 
in the poultry industry and to sug- 
gest remedies for these disturb.ng 
conditions. 

This special Small Business Ad- 
ministration sub-committee is a pro- 
jection of the earlier efforts of for- 
mer Congressman Charles Brown 
(D., Mo.), who was beaten in a con- 
gressional race, to pin down the 
source of responsibility of the de- 
pressed condition of the poultry in- 
dustry at that time. 

During the recent debate on the 
omnibus farm bill, the Senate version 
inadvertently contained a provision 
which would have brought chicken 
eggs under controls of marketing 
agreements and orders. During the 
conference on the bill, that provi- 


sion was killed by the dual com- 


services for Mr. Clarke, | 


mittee, indicating that at that time 
there was no broad congressional in- 
terest in USDA controls over chick- 
ens. However, USDA specialists say 
that the one effective means of con- 
trols of production both of chick- 
ens and turkeys would be through 
controls at the hatchery level where 
bottlenecks exist and administration 
of controls is simplified and can be 
enforced. 

The composition of the House small 
business special sub-committee is as 
follows: Democrats—Chairman Tom 
Steed of Oklahoma; Dale Alford of 
Arkansas; James Roosevelt of Cali- 
fornia; Republicans — Ralph Harvey 
of Indiana and William H. Avery of 
Kansas. 

Committee officials say they are 
examining the previous records of 
the Brown committee hearings of 
several years ago and that the testi- 
mony given on that occasion may be 
the basis of much of the question- 
ing which will be developed at the 
hearings here next week and the sub- 
sequent appearances of representa- 
tives of the feed industry at some 
later date. 


SUPERIOR 


(Continued from page 1) 


and general manager of Superior 
Feed Mills. 

All of the common stock of Su- 
perior was included in the transac- 
tion and Mid-America retained an 
option to purchase or lease the Su- 
perior research and demonstration 
farm northwest of the city. 

Officials of both companies de- 
clined to disclose the total purchase 
price, although it is known to be a 
multi-million dollar transaction. 

Mid-America stressed that there 
will be no changes in either the pres- 
ent management of Superior or in 
its operating policies. 

“We are fortunate in that Mr. Ed- 
die has accepted a 10-year irrevocable 
contract to continue as president and 
general manager of the company,” 
Mr. Whiteman said. “Under his ex- 
cellent direction, Superior has been 
and will continue to be the domi- 
nant seller of livestock and poultry 
feeds in the Southwest.” 


No Operation Changes 

Mr. Eddie commented, “Even 
though we are now becoming a sub- 
sidiary of Mid-America, we will con- 
tinue to operate as we have in the 
past with no changes in our dealer 
relationships, our personnel or our 
management policies. As a matter of 
fact, our entire organization, from 
the president to the porter, will re- 
main unchanged.” 

Superior Feed Mills was founded 
in 1908 by Mr. Eddie and his brother 
Kamil, and now distributes its prod- 
ucts throughout Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas. The dealer organization 
includes approximately 600 retail out- 
lets. 

The plant is described as one of 
the finest and largest automatic mills 
in the country, capable of producing 
800 tons of finished products in a 24- 
hour period. 

Investment Firm 

Mid-America Corp. has been de- 
scribed as primarily an investment 
organization. It owns controlling in- 
terest in a number of businesses, in- 
cluding several banks, and has op- 
erations in seven states. 

Of its approximately 9,000 stock- 
holders, it is reported that 99% of 
them are residents of the area, many 
of them agricultural people. The com- 
bined assets of the corporation, in- 
cluding the Superior assets, are said 
to be $27 million. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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“In a pretty pickle” 


Five hundred years ago, in Holland, meats and vegetables were preserved 
in a solution of salt brine. One who was unfortunate enough: to fall into 
such a solution was said to be “in a pretty pickle.” The expression some- 
how found its way into the English language, where it connotes one who 
is in trouble, one who has gotten himself into a sorry plight. 

Feed manufacturers would indeed be “in a pretty pickle” if they had to 
buy separately each of the vital nutritional elements necessary to build 
high-performance, quality feeds. Fortunately, they need not do so, for 
they can get dozens of basic nutritional elements in one “package” by 
buying Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. Alfalfa is still nature’s richest feed- 
stuff and Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is still the first choice of value- 


conscious feed buyers. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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COMMENT 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 


Corn, Soybean Outlook 


WASHINGTON—The Aug. 


1 crop | 


report of the U.S. Department of | 
Agriculture discloses the following | 
estimates: 


—Corn production at yields of 57.5 
bu. per acre, making 
for grain only of approximately 3.35 
million bushels. 

Soybean production of approxi- 
mately 683 million bushels 
average yield of 25.2 bu. per acre. 

Recent reliable trade crop report- 
ing from the big Chicage Cereal Co 
had estimated a corn yield of 60 bu. 
and excellent conditions for beans 
This estimate is within striking dis- 
tance on the basis of the official re- 
port of this week. 

Excellent weather continues across 
the Corn Belt and although there are 
nearly three weeks of critical weath- 
er ahead in August, wherein the corn 
and bean crop could suffer setbacks 
maintenance of present growing con- 
ditions would put the crop within 
reaching distance of a 3.5-billion- 
bushel crop—and beans, now esti- 
mated at 683 million bushels, cer- 
tainly will have little difficulty in 
attaining a 700-million-bushe] mark. 

Supply-Management 

This poses further examination of 
supply-management operations. Wil- 
lard Cochrane, excellent economist as 
he may be, can only thank the com- 
bination of Mother Nature and 
healthy use of fertilizer materials to 
compound his problems. 

In the case of corn, wherein it has 
been believed USDA planned a rela- 
tively low price for corn at the farm 
through December and then a slight 
price advance through mid-winter, 
will have little difficulty in keeping 
this target in sight. In fact, it may 
even be necessary to slow down the 
“out of condition” corn sales if the 
market is not permitted to slump dis- 
astrously. 

In its final report on the feed grain 
program sign-up of June 8, USDA 
estimated that 58% of the corn acres 
of the previous two years had par- 
ticipated in the corn phase of the 
feed grain program. Since average 
yields are now reported at 3 bu. 
more than last year, this means that 
there will be that much additional 
corn in the free market since partici- 
pation payments for land taken out 
of corn production are based on nor- 
mal yields of the base period, and the 
heavier production of this year will 
not be subject to this compensation 
to the extent that normal yields are 
exceeded. 

Excess over normal yields will not 
be eligible for price support and be- 
comes free market price corn. There- 
fore, it may be estimated roughly 
that there will be a substantial 
amoufit of free market corn even 
from cooperating farm acreage 
which, added to supplies from non- 
cooperating sources, may force a 
heavy sign-up into the loan program 
later, whereas the harvest impact 
may act as the planned penalty on 
non-cooperators which supply- 
management techniques contem- 
plated. 

Soybeans 

In the case of soybeans, with a 
greatly expanded production now 
forecast, there should be no reason 
to alter previously expressed reports 
of this reporter last week in Feed- 


a potential crop | 


with an | 


stuffs that USDA was confident that 
it could dispose of the 650-million- 
bushel crop and that soy oil could 
carry the burden of moving a crop 
of that size into consumption. In 
fact, the report of last week quoted 
Horace Godfrey, director of Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, as empha- 
sizing that USDA was “determined” 
to make the oil donation program 
work. 

While the increase in the estimate 
of the bean crop is important, it 
probably will only mean that USDA 
can absorb any excess over 650 mil- 
lion bushels through the vehicle of 
the loan program. In that same state- 
ment, Mr. Godfrey noted that some 
carryover of beans would be a desir- 
able thing to happen. 

The expected size of the bean crop 
now begins to make the recently an- 
nounced re-sale price for government- 
owned beans next summer at the loan 
price of $2.30, plus 1614¢ charged as 
a floor for beans as the market ab- 
sorbs free market beans and the 
loan takes up the gap by creating an 
artificial shortage. 

USDA is also committed to early 
announcements of government export 
programs and donations of oil. This 
may now be interpreted to mean that 
the bean market may reach its peak 
earlier this year than last, since a 
firm farm holding at harvest may 
push the bean price up in the market. 
And, as crushers bid for supplies to 
fill meal requirements and oil dona- 
tions plus dollars sales, the farmer 
seems to have a safe outlook for ear- 
lier high prices above even the loan 
or re-sale levels and ultimately he 
can find a profitable home for his 
beans in the loan program. 


Dividend Declared 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, has declared a divid- 


end of 50¢ a share on the common | 


stock payable Sept. 1 to shareholde 
of record Aug. 18. The payment is 
ADM’s 140th cash dividend and 120th 
consecutive quarterly dividend. There 
are 1,589,529 shares outstanding. 


Alabama Threatens 
Retaliatory Levy 
On Florida Citrus 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Alabama 
is threatening to slap a retaliatory 
inspection levy against Florida citrus, 
thus joining Georgia, if Florida 
doesn’t do something about its wing- 
tagging and poultry inspection fees. 

R. C. Bamberg, commissioner of 
agriculture, announced that the pro- 
posed legislation is being drawn up 
modeled after the Georgia plan. 

Mr. Bamberg said Alabama and 
Georgia are the two largest shippers 
of poultry into Florida, and that both 
states require federal inspection of 
poultry which should meet the re- 
quirements of purchasers there. 

Georgia has ordered a 10¢ per con- 
tainer levy on Florida fruit. 

“Unless Georgia speaks it down, 
Alabama is trapped, too,” Mr. Bam- 
berg said. He said Florida's own in- 
spection and wing-tagging is “un- 
fair, discriminatory and an unwar- 
ranted burden.” 

Unanimous Approval 

But Florida Agriculture Commis- 
sioner Doyle Connor, replying to Ala- 
bama officials, pointed out the Flori- 
da law has almost unanimous ap- 
proval of Florida housewives. By a 
margin of 100 to 1, he said, Florida 
housewives said they are “willing to 
pay the inspection fee for the protec- 
tion they get.” 

Both Alabama and Georgia proces- 
sors say it isn’t so much the inspec- 
tion fee, which can be passed on, but 
the time and cost of applying wing 
tags to each bird. 

In Tampa, a member of the Flori- 
da Citrus Commission said the com- 
mission and citrus shippers are sched- 
uled to meet with Georgia buyers in 
an effort to get the Georgia tax re- 
voked. 

C. D. Newbern, a large grove owner 
who ships to Georgia, also said the 
commission planned to make a test 
shipment of fruit to Atlanta, or some 
other Georgia city, as the first move 
toward getting a court test, but that 
such a test had been postponed pend- 
ing another conference with Georgia 
officials. 

“We hope to come up with some 
plan which the Georgia people can 
take to the Georgia commissioner of 
agriculture and the governor,” Mr. 
Newbern said. 


Exchange Golf Stag Set 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The third an- 
nual Stockton Grain Exchange stag 
golf-dinner party will begin at 11 
a.m., Aug. 18, Luke Eales, chairman, 
announced. The event will be held at 
the Woodbridge (Cal.) Golf & Coun- 
try Club. 


Eldred A. Cayce 


THREE NEW EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENTS—Pictured here are 


R. H. Dean 


A. J. O’Brien 


three 


new Ralston Purina Co. executive vice presidents whose promotions were 
announced by Donald Danforth, Purina chairman of the board, at the com- 
pany’s recent quarterly board of directors meeting. Eldred A. Cayce was 
elevated to executive vice president in charge of purchasing. R. H. Dean was 
elected executive vice president with general supervision of the international 
division and also of the Ralston division. He continues as president of the in- 
ternational division. A. J. O’Brien was elected executive vice president and 
secretary of the company, with the Chow marketing and finance divisions 
reporting to him. Mr. Cayce was incorrectly listed as a vice president in 


Feedstuffs Aug. 5. 


PREDICTS ‘61 POULTRY 
CONSUMPTION AT 38 LB. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture predicts per 
capita consumption of chicken and 
poultry in 1961 will average about 
38 Ib. 

This is up from the 25.7 Ib. per 
person in the war-time peak (1943), 
and the postwar lows of less than 
22 Ib. in 1947 and 1948. 

Poultry meat makes up about 18% 
of all meat, poultry and fish Ameri- 
cans eat, the USDA report said. It 
amounted to only 11% in 1940. 


Processors Hire Legal 
Firm to Test USDA 
Poultry Regulations 


By Special Corespondent 


ATLANTA, GA.—The tug of war 
between poultry processors and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture regulations on processing plants 
has broken out anew with the proc- 
essors retaining a Washington legal 
firm to determine where USDA au- 
thority ends and management begins. 

The firm of Speer, Hill & Greely 
has been retained by a group of 
processors who have banded together 
under the name of Southeastern Poul- 
try Processors Council. 

At a meeting in Atlanta, the proc- 
reviewed the situation with 
two representatives of the legal firm, 
James Greely and William Coburn. 

The processors are especially pro- 
testing the USDA's directive, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, which stipulates the 
amount of water absorption that may 
be allowed in plants. 


USDA Directive 

This new directive states: 

“Further pickup is inevitable in 
chilling, since the best means of pre- 
serving wholesomeness and good eat- 
ing quality is to chill poultry prompt- 
ly after evisceration, by using ice and 
water or refrigerated water. 

“Since January, 1959, when the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act went 
into effect, the poultry division of 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice has studied the problem of water 
absorption to determine the normal 
moisture level resulting from good 
processing and chilling techniques. 

“For poultry that is to be consumer 
packaged or frozen or both: Turkeys 
20 Ib. and over, 45%: turkeys 10- 
20 Ib., 6%; turkeys under 10 Ib., 8%; 
chicken, 5 Ib. or less, 8%; all other 
kinds and weights of poultry, 6%.” 

It was noted that the USDA limit- 
ed the moisture content of ice-packs 
of 12% in the processing plants. 

The processors have subscribed a 
substantial amount of money to fi- 
nance the work of the legal firm in 
trying to protect what the processors 
sav is their interest. 

Ralph White, executive secretary 
of the Georgia Poultry Processors 
Assn., will act as a liaison between 
the processors and the legal firm. 


essors 


Formal Hearings 

The legal men suggested it would 
be proper to conduct a series of for- 
mal hearings, as provided under the 
Administrative Procedures Act. It 
was felt that some of the difficulties 
could possibly be ironed out as a re- 
sult of these hearings. 

One of the most common com- 
plaints being heard among processors 
is the dictatorial attitudes of some 
of the inspectors. One processor said 
the chief inspector in his plant is 
irritable and hard to get along with 
and makes demands that the proc- 
essor feels is in the field of manage- 
ment. 

The Southeastern Poultry Proces- 
sors Council has also voted to in- 
corporate and affiliate with the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
it was reported. 
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USDA Reaffirms Bean 
Price Support Through 


Marketing Associations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that no change will be made in its 
June 14 decision to extend price sup- 
port on 1961-crop soybeans of eligi- 


ble producers through warehouse- 
storage loans and purchase agree- 
ments through qualified producer- 


owned and producer-controlled coop- 
erative soybean marketing associa- 
tions. 

The announcement follows a review 
by USDA of statements submitted 
by interested persons, both favoring 
and opposing the program. 

The department emphasized that 
paramount consideration in deciding 
to proceed with price supports to 
eligible soybean producers through 
marketing associations was in the 
best interests of farmer-producers 

By combining the benefits available 
to individual producers through the 
price support program, with the ad- 
vantages they can often obtain 
through pooling their soybeans with 
other producers in marketing them 
farmers are able to strengthen their 
bargaining power and take better ad- 
vantage of price increases that gen- 
erally occur after the harvest sea- 
son. USDA officials said 

Eligible producers who prefer to 
take advantage of price supports 
through individual loans or purchase 
agreements may continue to do so as 
in the past 

The department announced that it 
will issue detailed regulations de- 
signed to insure that only cooperative 
marketing which are 
genuinely farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled and operated strictly in the 
interest of farmer-producers will be 
permitted to participate in the price 
support program on behalf of their 
producer-members 


associations 


Arkansas Post 
To Dewey McNiece 


JONESBORO, ARK.—Dewey Mc- 
Niece, acting head of the poultry ex- 
tension service at the University of 
Georgia, will become head of the 
poultry department at Arkansas 
State College, effective Sept. 1 

In addition to his poultry duties, 
he will assume other responsibilities 
in the school’s agricultural depart- 
ment. 

In accepting the position, Mr. Mc- 
Niece is returning to his home state 
being a native of Hamburg, Ark. He 
will receive his Ph.D. degree in agri- 
cultural economics and poultry this 
summer from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


| creasing horse 


ranchers who 


Canadian Cattle, Calves 


On Farms Increase 5% 


OTTAWA—The number of cattle 
and calves on farms in Canada in- 
creased more than 5% to 12,116,000 
head on June 1 this year, compared 
to the estimated total of 11,501,000 
on June 1 last year. Increases aver- 
aged 7% in the West and 3.5% in 
the East, and occurred in all prov- 


inces except New Brunswick. Most 
of the increase was in beef cattle 
and calves. 


Sheep and lambs on farms were es- 
timated at 1,706,000 head at June 
1 this year, down about 4% from 
the June, 1960 total. Decreases were 
common to all provinces except On- 
tario and Manitoba. The trend of de- 
numbers continued 
and, at 534,400 head, the number on 
farms at June 1 this year was about 
6% lower than last year’s estimate 


FHA Livestock Loans 
Available to Jan. 1 


WASHINGTON —A bill (PL 87- 
106) signed by President John F. 


| Kennedy enables the Farmers Home 


Administration to make special live- 


| stock loans to eligible livestock pro- 
| ducers through Dec. 31. 


Eligible applicants are farmers and 
are established pro- 
ducers and feeders of cattle, sheep, 


| and goats, but who are temporarily 


unable to obtain from other lenders 
the credit needed to continue their 
normal livestock operations. Commer- 
cial feedlot operators are not eligible 

Depressed prices for lambs and 
sheep plus recent prolonged drouth 
conditions in some areas of the coun- 
try have created a need for the spe- 


| cial livestock credit program. 


Producers may use the funds to 


| buy or produce feed, obtain grazing 


permits, move livestock to better feed 
or grazing areas, buy replacements, 
and carry out other measures to 


; maintain foundation herds and flocks 


Loans are repayable from 1-3 years 
at 5% interest. 

Special livestock loans were first 
made available in the fall of 1953 
when livestock producers—faced with 
falling prices and severe drouth con- 
ditions—needed credit to maintain 
their foundation herds and flocks 
The authority to make new loans of 


| this type expired July 14, 1957. Up 


to July 14, 1961, operators still in- 
debted under the program were able 
to obtain additional Farmers Home 
Administration credit needed until 
they could reach the point where pri- 
vate lenders were able to finance 
them. 
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Edward W 


Peters 


John P. Lauber 


New Mill Manager 
Named by Wirthmore 


WALTHAM, MASS.—John P. Lau- 
ber has been oted to general 
Mills, Toledo 
Ohio, according to Granville M. Bond 
president of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc 
Waltham. Mr. Lauber succeeds Ed- 
ward W. Peters, who is retiring Nov 
1 as vice president and general man- 
ager of Wirthmore Mills. 

Mr. Lauber 
career with Kasco Feeds 
1945, became 


pron 


started his business 
Toledo in 


assistant traffic man- 


| ager, and later assistant buyer in the 
purchasing department 


which posl- 
tion he held when Kasco became 
Wirthmore Mills in 1954. He has been 
credit manager since 1955 

Mr. Peters associated himself with 
the feed business in 1928 
joined Kasco Mills. He wa 
from assistant traffic manager to 
traffic manager and then vice presi- 


when he 


s promoted 


dent in charge of purchasing 

In 1954, Kasco Mills became part 
of Wirthmore Feeds, and in 1956 Mr 
Peters became vice president and 


plant manager of Wirthmore Mills 
For several vears he has 
ber of the Toledo Boa a 


director the 


been a mem- 
of Trade and 
has been a past five 
years 


Arizona, California 
Cattle on Feed Drop 


WASHINGTON— A total of 903,000 
head of cattle and were o1 
feed for market in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia as of Aug. 1, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
is down slightly from the number on 
feed July 1, and is 5% below the 


calves 


| number on feed a year earlier 


On Aug. 1, cattle and calves on 
feed for market in Arizona totaled 
173,000 head, down 7% from July 1 
below the 199,000 head on 
le and calves 
placed on feed durir July totaled 
26,000 head, compared with 24,000 
head in July, 1960. Marketings of fed 
cattle from Arizona feed lots during 
the month at 40,000 head were up 
18% f year. 


from July of last 
California cattle and calves on feed 


for market Aug. 1 totaled 730,000 
head, up 2% from July 1, but down 
3% from the 751,000 head on feed 


ittle 


Aug. 1, 1960. C ind calves placed 


on feed in California during July 
totaled 132,000 head, compared with 
133,000 head in July of last year 
Fed cattle marketings amounted to 
120.000 head during July, down 2% 
from a year earlier, reports the 
USDA 


Nopco Chemical to 


Advance Niacin Prices 


NEWARK, N. J.—Nopco Chemical 
Co., Newark, has announced that the 
prices of 50% niacin and 80% niacin 
for the feed in will be ad- 
vanced, effective Sept. 1 

Company officials said that 50% 
be offered at 7O¢ Ib. in 


will 
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Minnesota Nutrition 
Event Program Told 


ST. PAUL—The program for the 
1961 Minnesota Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Feed Manufacturers has 
been announced by the University of 
Minnesota Institute of Agriculture. 

The event which is sponsored by 
the agricultural short courses and 
departments of agricultural biochem- 
istry, animal husbandry, dairy hus- 
bandry and poultry husbandry of the 
Institute of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota and the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. will be held at 
Peters Hall on the St. Paul campus 
of the University of Minnesota Sept. 
11 and 12. 

Topics and speakers slated for the 
program the opening day are: “Ani- 
mal Research at Minnesota,” Dr. 
T. H. Fenske, associate dean of the 
Institute of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota; ‘Rumen Development,” 
Dr. R. G. Warner, associate professor 
of animal nutrition at Cornell Uni- 
versity; “Rumen Function and Fat- 
ty Acid Production,” Dr. Warner; 
“Unsaturated Fatty Acid Require- 
ments of Swine,” E. G. Hill, associate 
professor, the Hormel Institute, Aus- 
tin, Minn.; “Nitrate Toxicity,” Dr. 
W. H. Pfander, professor of animal 
husbandry, University of Missouri; 
“Effect of Sodium Bisulfite on Toxic 
Production,” Dr. J. V. Scaletti, 
associate professor, department of 
animal husbandry, University of Min- 
nesota; ““Metabolizable vs. Productive 
Energy,” Dr. E. P. Singsen, head, 
poultry science department, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and “Nutrition- 
Environment Studies With Swine,” 
Duane W. Mangold, instructor and 
research associate, agricultural en- 
gineering, Iowa State University. 

Program for the second day of the 
event includes: “Whole Soybeans for 
Poultry,” Dr. P. E. Waibel, associate 
professor, department of poultry hus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota; “Vi- 
tamin A Problems in Cattle,” Dr. 
Pfander; “High Levels of Copper for 
Swine,” Dr. R. J. Meade, professor, 
department of animal husbandry, 
University of Minnesota; “Phosphor- 
us Requirements of Laying Hens,” 
Dr. Singsen; “Factors Affecting Egg- 
shell Quality,” Dr. D. C. Snetsinger, 
assistant professor, department of 
poultry husbandry; “Light Require- 
ments of Growing Turkeys,” Dr. 
E. L. Johnson and Dr. R. N. Shoffner, 
professor and head, and professor in 
department of poultry husbandry, re- 
spectively, University of Minnesota; 
“Barley—Its Use in Swine Rations,” 
Dr. Meade; “Protein Levels for Re- 
placement Pullets,’ Dr. Snetsinger; 
“Diets for Turkey Breeder Hens,” 
Dr. Waibel, and “High Moisture 
Grain for Swine and Cattle,” Dr. 
O. E. Kolari, associate professor, de- 

(Turn to NUTRITION, page 96) 


Gas 


J. K. Davidson, Grit 


Firm Founder, Dies 


LITHONIA, GA.—John Keay Da- 
vidson, 91, founder of the Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., whose poultry grit 


division is consid- 
[rr ered one of the 
y largest in the 
world, died here 
recently. 


Mr. Davidson, 
who came to Lith- 
onia in 1888 from 
Scotland, was re- 
sponsible for or- 
ganizing four 
firms, including 


niacin 


5 794 Th. in les 
ton lots and 72¢ lb. in less than ton 3 K. Devidsos 


Stone Mountain 
lots. The 80% niacin will be advanced | . 


Grit. Today, these 


to $2.32 per kilo in 1,000 kilo lots | firms are owned and managed by his 
BRAND NAME EGGS—The trademark of Custom Farms, Inc., new corpora- and $2.40 per kilo in 100 kilo lots. | sons and grandsons. 
tion which is planning a franchised brand name merchandising program for | The above prices are f.o.b. Nopco Survivors include two daughters, ” 


Mrs. V. C. Strickland and Mrs. Hamil- 

ton McDonald; four sons, Norton A., 

Sr., J. Keay, Jr., Charles L. and W. 
| Wheeler, all of Lithonia; and 14 
| grandchildren and 24 great grand- 
| children. 


eggs and poultry is shown here by two officers of the corporation and its | plants, with minimum freight allowed 
parent organization, Northeastern Poultry Producers Council. At left is | on domestic shipments of 200 Ib. and 
Carroll Dunham, president of NEPPCO and Custom Farms, and at right is | over. officials stated 

Richard I. Ammon, NEPPCO executive secretary and secretary-treasurer of Orders for normal 30 day supply 
Custom Farms. The Custom Farms program includes quality control and a | will be accepted through Aug. 31, at 
major advertising pr tion campaign (page 1, Feedstuffs, July 29). the current price. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘cet 
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Georgia and Virginia 
Groups Voice Support 
Of Cuts in Rail Rates 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—Support for Southern 
Railway coarse 
grain freight rate cuts—now under 
suspension from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—came this week 
from the Georgia Poultry Federation, 
the Virginia Poultry Federation and 
the Virginia Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Virginia federation withdrew 
its request for suspension of the new 
rate schedule Southern Freight 
Territory because do not feel 
that we can properly oppose this 
forthright effort on the ‘part of the 
Southern Railway compete for 
this business in view of our own ef- 
forts over the past several years to 
obtain similar reductions by ,rail- 
roads serving Virginia.” A statement 
from J. Paul Williams, the group’s 
executive secretary, continued, “It is 
our hope that this action by- the 
Southern Railway will set an exam- 
ple that will be followed by railroads 
serving the poultry industry in our 
area.” 

Previously, the Virginia federation 
opposed the reductions because it 
was felt the lower rates would dis- 
criminate against growers in the 
state and give other southern states 
an economic advantage over them. 

The Georgia Poultry Federation 
also came to the aid of Southern 
Railway and other lines by favoring 
the reductions. In a letter to ICC, 
the Georgia organization noted that 
Georgia is the largest consumer of 
grains, principally grown in the Mid- 
west, of any state in the nation due 
to it being the largest producer of 
broilers in the country 

Max Ward, president of the feder- 
ation, said the economy of Georgia 
would be detrimentally affected by 
ICC suspension of Southern’s applica- 
tion for reduced rates on shipments 
of grain from midwestern gateways 
to the Southeast. 

An announcement from the Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture said 
the state agency also agreed to back 
the rail lines’ proposal. 


System's proposed 


to 


“we 


to 


Broiler Prices 
Steady and Firm 


At week's end, southeastern broiler 
prices were relatively unchanged 
from the week earlier 1¢ rise. And in 
Delmarva, prices averaged approxi- 
mately two thirds of a cent lower 
Aug. 9 than a week earlier, according 


to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
USDA said paying prices in the 


southern growing area advanced 1¢ 
early in the Aug. 3-9 reporting period 
a mostly 13¢ level. However, at 
the close of the week, an unsettled 
undertone prevailed. 

Some firmness in the market was 
said to have stemmed from the gov- 
ernment increasing its chicken pur- 
chases and advancing its paying 
prices by about 2¢ Ib. 

Eggs: This week's egg prices were 
mostly unchanged to 7¢ higher on 
large, 2¢ higher to 6¢ lower on medi- 
ums, 2¢ higher to 2¢ lower on smalls, 
2¢ higher to %¢ lower on standards 
and 1¢ higher to unchanged on chicks. 

Turkeys: Terminal markets ex- 
hibited strength during the week, 
with prices of ready-to-cook turkeys 
mostly 1%¢ higher at New York and 
%%-l¢ higher at Chicago. USDA said 
the apparent firmness emerged fol- 
lowing the government's announce- 
ment to purchase frozen turkeys for 
the school lunch program, rather 
than any large increase in buying. 


to 


CORNELIUS COLEMAN DIES 
ESCOLON, CAL. Cornelius J. 
| Coleman, owner of the Escolon Ware- 
house, died recently of a heart attack. 
He is survived by his wife, Ruth; 
and one son, Albert, who has been 
| associated with him in the warehouse 
| for a number of years. 


RATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


quest of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem for the lower rates for seven 
months. Southern’s rates would have 
gone into effect Aug. 10. 

The commission said it would con- 
duct an investigation and would set 
a hearing date later and at the same 
time appoint an examiner to hear 
testimony from both sides. 


Action Anticipated 


The commission's action was, for 
the most part, anticipated by the 
trade in the South. More than 70 
protests had been filed by feed manu- 
facturers, other millers, grain pro- 
cessors, waterway carriers and others, 
including the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the government agency that 
has assisted in the development of 
barge transportation along the Ten- 
nessee River, the principal route of 
the barge lines bringing grain from 
the midwest states to Guntersville, 
Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Trade circles in Atlanta and other 
southeastern points predicted a delay 
of at least a year before a final de- 
cision is reached. 

It was pointed out that ICC’s de- 
cision in suspending the rates did not 
include a mention of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co.’s plan to 
meet Southern Railway’s rates. How- 
ever, the commission is expected to 
issue a similar suspension for that 
line. 

According to the commission's cus- 
tomary routine, suspensions are 
usually announced a few days before 
the effective date. The L&N'’s effec- 
tive date is Aug. 20. 


Position Defended 


A Southern Railway Official said 
the suspension was not unexpected 
because “this is the time for the reg- 
istering of protests rather than for 
affirmative action.” 

D. W. Brosnan, Southern’s execu- 
tive vice president, said the rail- 
road's officials are hopeful that “in 
the end, the findings will be that the 
public is entitled to these reduced 
rates.” 

Southern Railway defended its ac- 
tion in proposing reduced rates say- 
ing that the reductions were neces- 
sary to meet competition. In a state- 
ment filed with ICC, the Southern 
official said if the railroad is to con- 
tinue to exist in the face of unregu- 
lated transportation it can only do 
so by “its inherent advantage as a 
mass transportation agency. 

“The only way that this competi- 
tion can be met is by providing iden- 
tical bare transportation without 
frills,” the line said, referring to 
charges made by barge lines for “bare 
transportation without any acces- 
sorial service.” 

The statement pointed out that in 
the past 10 years, grain movement 
on the Tennessee River has increased 
from 159,000 tons to more than 2 
million tons, or more than 1,200%. 


Original Proposal 


Originally, Southern Railway's plan 
was to include the rates only on grain 
from midwestern gateways to the 
principal poultry producing areas but 
when other areas began protesting 
that the rates were discriminatory, 
not only Southern Railway but other 
lines that had met Southern’s rates, 
agreed to expand. South Georgia and 
| northern Florida corn processors 
| were among the first to complain that 
| the proposed rates would discriminate 
| against them in moving grain, mostly 
corn, northward to the broiler areas. 


This led to an adjustment of their 
rates, too. 

However, trade sources still insist 
that the volume of shipments re- 
quired by the carriers will limit the 
number of shippers capable of han- 
dling the amount of grain stipulated 
by the roads. 

In arguing for the new rates, 
Southern contended that by using 
jumbo aluminum hopper cars it would 
be able to eliminate some of the serv- 
ice “frills” they had been providing, 
and would be able to take advantage 
of rapid “turn-around” of the equip- 
ment. 


TRAFFIC 


(Continued from page 1) 


comments on Allied Mills’ petition 
that the rates proposed by Southern 
Railway on various whole grains in 
multiple carlots of 450, 900 and 1,800 
tons “bear no relation at all to the 
single car rates from St. Louis; E. St. 
Louis; metropolitan Illinois; Fvans- 
ville, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Memphis, Tenn., to various 
stations in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

In touching further on this point, 
he made it clear that Allied Mills 
has no quarrel with any objective of 
the carrier to better its income sta- 
tus but instead, Allied Mills does ob- 
ject to the measures involved and 
the extent of the reductions. 


Exhibits Prepared 


Among the exhibits prepared by 
Mr. Leitherer was one that outlined 
the current tariff giving the cost of 
transportation from St. Louis, Mo., 
on grain for subsequent shipment to 
the Southeast, via barge to Gunters- 
ville, Ala., and thence by rail beyond 
to 11 representative destinations in- 
cluding, among others: Birmingham, 
Ala.; Gainesville, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Columbia, S.C.; Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, Tenn. He said it was made 
clear that the rates called for by 
the Southern Railway tariff publica- 
tion were “far in excess of those 
necessary to meet current competi- 
tion and to permit an orderly adust- 
ment in the marketing patterns of 
the grain trade.” 

Likewise, he took issue with the 
“totally inadequate amount of public 
notice that was given by the carrier 
for the purpose of making a thorough 
analysis of its proposal.” Closely af- 
filiated with this objection, Mr. Leith- 
erer called attention to the fact that 
Southern Railway, in contravention 
of Section 5a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, “had failed to publish a 
synposis of their proposal in a recog- 
nized trade journal.” 

He also objected to “the ‘rush act’ 
manner in which the entire matter 
was handled by the carrier, wherein, 
it was announced independently July 
3, published four days later and 
scheduled to become effective on Aug. 
10, without any regard either for the 
affected public or for the far-reach- 
ing importance of their proposal.” 

Becoming more specific in the mat- 
ter of “disparities inherent in the 
carrier’s proposal for multiple car 
rates as compared with the single 
car tariff on the same grain between 
the same two points,” one of Mr. 
Leitherer’s exhibits indicated, for in- 
stance, that between Memphis, Tenn.., 
and Gainesville, Ga., the single car 
rate would actually be 338% of the 
five-car rate. 

Further, Mr. Leitherer emphasized 
the fact that the very large capital 
investment of his company in pro- 
perties that had been made on rate 
structures and transit arrangements 
now existing, “would be greatly jeop- 
ardized by the non-transit, multiple 
rates which Southern Railway has 
proposed.” 

Summing up, he indicted the latter 
on three specific counts: “(1) South- 
ern Railway for a rate level which is 
unrealistically low compared to those 
of other means of transportation; (2) 


Southern in violation of Section 1 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in that 
it is unreasonably low with respect 
to the single car rates, and (3) South- 
ern would give undue preference to 
manufacturers and their products at 
destination specified in the protested 
schedules, resulting in very damag- 
ing disadvantages to manufacturers 
and their products at points that are 
intermediate to such destinations.” 

Since the filing of the Allied Mills, 
Ine., petition and others, ICC has 
notified them of the suspension of 
the proposed Southern Railway pro- 
posals on multiple carlot rates with 
the usual procedure of an official in- 
vestigation and a public hearing at 
which time all interested persons 
may appear in person or by brief. 
No date has as yet been set for the 
hearing. 


GUINEA PIGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


chickens. Besides, there has not been 
the political pressure applied from 
the turkey industry like that from 
the broiler people.” 

At least one authoritative group is 
suggesting confidentially to its mem- 
bers that the thing to watch out for 
now is the progress or lack of pro- 
gress made in effecting controls on 
turkeys and turkey eggs. 

“Margin of Escape” 

While there are signs some faces 
in the turkey industry are not smil- 
ing about the farm bill’s marketing 
order authority, some representatives 
of the broiler industry were wonder- 
ing this week just how lucky they 
are to have escaped the action be- 
stowed upon the turkey men. 

An idea of how narrow the margin 
of escape was may be seen when it 
is recalled that an amendment plac- 
ing broilers, chickens and turkeys 
under marketing order provisions 
was introduced in the Senate July 
25. The controls would have been 
placed at the hatchery level. 

The next day, a similar measure 
was introduced in the House, but it 
was defeated by only four votes. Only 
after a House-Senate conference 
took place to work out a compromise 
agreement did chickens get left out. 

Just what it took to swing the 
pendulum one way or the other on 
chickens and hatching eggs is nebu- 
lous. But it was learned, for instance, 
that one of the members of the joint 
committee was wavering. He told a 
representative of the broiler business 
that his mail indicated there was a 
change of opinion in the industry re- 
garding controls. 

“T believe,” he said, “that a lot of 
people who a few weeks ago were 
not in favor of controls are changing 
their minds,” he said. 

One association made a quick poll 
of members to see whether this was 
true. It did show a wavering of opin- 
ion, but 82% of the respondents stil! 
stood against the controls, the first 
returns showed. 


“Some Gave In” 


Some observers are saying that 
certain members of Congress were 
growing tired of hearing about 
“chickens” and were willing to go 
along with some limited controls for 
the turkey business. If these controls 
are successful, then it may change 
their minds as well as those of the 
broiler business and pave the way 
for adding them. At the same time, 
they’ve had some of the pressure re- 
moved. 

One opinion in the trade and in 
political circles is that controls on 
chicks and eggs are dead for 1961. 
This conclusion, they say, is to be 
qualified with a market provision. 
Reports from Delmarva and the deep 
South indicate a considerable im- 
provement in the morale of the busi- 
ness, occasioned by the fighting-back 
attitude of the markets. With prices 
improving a little, growers and pro- 
cessors feel that better days may be 
around the corner. 


| 
| 
- 
| 
| | 


President, Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. 


Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. 
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S. Jones Dickinson, Executive Vice 


Woodrow S. Harrison, Vice President, 
The Baitimore Feed and Grain Division of 


“Baciferm® costs less than most antibiotic supplements, 


yet it is second to none” 


says George Seymour, Director of Research, 
~ Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. 


Hundreds of feed manufacturers have found that Baciferm, zinc 
bacitracin antibiotic supplements, does an outstanding job for 
their customers. Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc., of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is one of this growing list of Baciferm Boosters. The 
Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. and its branch, the Baltimore Feed and 
Grain Division of Baltimore, manufacture over 175 different for- 
mulas of poultry, swine, beef and dairy feeds in addition to 
private label wild bird feeds and dog food. Their Director of 
Research, George Seymour, sums it up this way: 


"Baciferm is certainly the buy. Baciferm is used extensively in 
our poultry and swine feeds. Baciferm costs less than most anti- 
biotic supplements yet is second to none in stimulating growth 
and reducing mortality." 
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Restraint in Soybean Crushing Capacity Expansion Urged; 
Continuation of ‘Intense’ Competition in Industry Seen 


other subjects and speakers on the 
program held Aug. 3 and 4 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
were: “The Fats and Oils Situation,” 
Charles J. Orr, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, Texas, and “The World 
Market for Soybean Products,” How- 
ard L. Roach, president, Soybean 
| Council of America, Inc., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Staff 

CHICAGO—“Restraint in the ex- 
pansion of capacity will need to be 
exercised if the industry expects to | 
show real profit stability in the years 
ahead,” persons attending the annual 
meeting of the National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn. here were told. 

Speaking was Dean McNeal, execu- | 
tive vice president, the Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis. 

He said, “The soybean crushing in- 
dustry has been one of rapid expan- 
sion and intense competition. Com- 
petition will continue to be intense in 
the years immediately ahead. While 
the demand for protein meals will 
certainly expand, present capacity 
will more than supply this demand 
during the next year or two at prices 
favorable to the processor. This poses 
a particularly difficult problem when 
related to the higher price support 
program on soybeans.” 

The title of Mr. McNeal’s address 
was “The Protein Picture.” Among 


Changes in Agriculture 

Citing the changes in the field of 
| animal agriculture, Mr. McNeal said 
| that seldom has any important seg- 
ment of business undergone such a 
rapid change in 10 to 25 years. 

Mr. McNeal told the processors 
that a glance at population figures 
for 1960 and projected figures for 
1970 will help in determining the size 
and location of the protein meal mar- 
ket of the future. 

He gave figures on regional popu- 
lation for 1960 with a 1970 projected 
population and the percentage that 
the 1970 population will be of the 
1960 figure. Those figures follow with 


the 1960 population listed first, the 
1970 projection listed second and the 
percentage listed third: North At- 
lantic, 45.3 million, 53.3, 118%; South 
Atlantic, 26.0, 31.7, 122%; East North 
Central, 37.7, 46.8, 124%; West North 
Central, 15.9, 18.2, 114%; South Cen- 


tral, 29.1, 33.0, 113%; West, 27.2, 
36.5, 134%, and total, 181.2, 219.5, 
121%. 


He said that perhaps even more 
startling are some of the individual 
state population projections. He said 
that the 1970 population of Nevada 
is expected to be 152% of the pres- 
ent population with a gain of 164,000 
in population. Other states with high 
projected growth rates are: Arizona, 
611,000 gain to 147% of 1960 popula- 
tion; Florida, 1,793,000, 140%; Cali- 
fornia, 5,875,000, 138%, and Dela- 
ware, 160,000, 134%. 

These projections also show a de- 
cline of 184,000 for Arkansas by 
1970 to 89% of the present popula- 
tion. Other states with decreases or 
small projected population increases 


PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic sysiem to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
ACRES 
MFG. CO. 


1406 $. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, Minn. @ 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov-/ 
en close tolerance of tubes | 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9” boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 


Oskacoss, lowe @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dallas, Texas @ Tu- 
pelo, Miss Franklin, Ky. @ St. Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, lasses feeds delivered with 
N. C. @ Jefferson, Ga. @ Bridgeville, Del customer satisfaction. 


BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-642! 
Jefferson, Georgie—Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE: 10! W. 31st St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE, ‘‘HOLZDUF", New York 


BACK SAVER WITH oe SEMI-TRAILER 
OR PNEUMATIC - 
SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR PNEUMATIC, 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT a 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


only fanmrco unloads AND loads 
=: from the rear AND front! 


UT HERN 


E-Z UNLOADER = 


6 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


SERVICE AWARD—The American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, at 
its 1961 convention in Minneapolis, 
presented a meritorious industry serv- 
ice award to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York, “for its unselfish effort 
and ingenuity in promoting consumer 
acceptance of eggs through its EGG- 
tober campaign.” Accepting the 
award from L. M. Manford, president, 
APHF, is E. G. Schmidt (left), mid- 
west regional manager for Pfizer's 
agricultural division. EGGtober, 
launched by Pfizer in 1958, focuses 
nationwide attention on the economi- 
eal and nutritious values payable to 
the consumer from the increased use 
of eggs, and the extra and profitable 
production poultrymen will receive 
through use of scientifically blended 
commercial feeds fortified with prop- 
er amounts of broad range antibiotics. 


are: Oklahoma, Mississippi, Vermont 
and West Virginia. 

Mr. McNeal said these figures are 
of value because they show where the 
biggest increases in the demand for 
meat, milk and eggs will occur. 

Consumption Increase 

He said, “Not only will the number 
of people be increasing sharply dur- 
ing the next 10 to 15 years, but each 
of them will be consuming more ani- 
mal proteins in his diet. 

“While efficiency in the use of 
feeds by livestock and poultry will 
continue to improve, it is obvious 
that the supply of protein meals will 
need to increase sharply if this in- 
creased demand is to be met.” 

The Pillsbury executive said that 
the following increases in production 
of food will be needed to supply de- 
mands in 1975 as compared with the 
1956-58 average: Eggs, 41%; fluid 
milk and cream, 48%; pork, 53%; 
chicken, 58%; lamb and mutton, 
59%; beef, 73%, and wheat flour, 0%. 

It was also pointed out that with 
the population shift there is a trend 
to production of livestock and poul- 
try closer to the point of consump- 
tion of the finished product. He said 
that changes in transportation costs 
as well as other economic advantages 
could change this, but indicated that 
it seems well established and should 


{ IT TAKES THE 
| WORLD'S 
FASTEST GROWING 
- BIRD 
TO BEAT | 
| BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 

tion centers from 

coast to coast 
and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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A Major Breakthrough in Moisture’ Testing 


Recent discoveries in electronics have resulted 
in a moisture tester that tests all grains direct- 
ly, quickly and accurately. Only the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder offers you all these 
advantages. 

Accurate — Balanced electronic circuit is self- 
adjusting. 

No charts—Direct moisture percentage read- 
ing on a lighted dial. Human errors eliminated. 


Automatic temperature correction — No sepa- 
rate temperature tests. 


Fast—Complete reading in 5 seconds. 


Printed tickets—Moisture percentage can be 
printed on scale ticket automatically. 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction — Patented 
test cell adjusts for all variations. 

Large 250 gram sample. 

10 day free trial. 


Liberal trade-in allowance. 


For complete information write, wire or phone — 


MOISTURE RECORDER 


Burrows Equipment Co. e@ Dept. C-8, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois @ UNiversity 4-4175 


Your complete source for grain testing and handling equipment. 
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MANAGEMENT METHODS—Flock management methods were the topic of 
discussion at this session conducted during the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation meeting in Minneapolis under the sponsorship of Hess & Clark, | 
manufacturer of nitrofurans 2nd other feed medications. (Feedstuffs, July 22) 
From left to right, those seated are: Paul Peterson, Sherburn, Minn.; T. C. 
Gray, Iva, 8S. C.; Donald Pardun, North Highlands, Cal., and Reginald Barton, | 
Fayetteville, N.C. Standing are Dr. Howard C. Zindel, professor and head of 
the poultry department at Michigan State University, and Russell H. Eshel- | 
man, vice president in charge of marketing at Hess & Clark. 


be watched by suppliers of protein 
meals. 

Emphasizing that the U.S. is not 
the only area where consumption of 
animal proteins is increasing, the 
milling company executive comment- 


| ed that consumption throughout the 


world should continue its growth if 
costs are reasonable. He continued, 
“The part of these increased needs 
which will be supplied from this 
country will depend on our ability to 
supply domestic and other needs at 
a price which will make animal pro- 
teins increasingly competit:ve in the 


| consumer market basket.” 


Formula Feed Industry 


Pointing out to the soybean pro- 
cessors that the biggest user of their 
product by far is the formula feed 
industry, Mr. McNeal said that there 
are several things to watch in the 
feed industry. 

He predicted a tonnage increase 
from the 40 million tons in 1959 to 
55 to 65 million tons by 1970. With 
this increased tonnage, he said the 
trend from complete feeds to con- 
centrates should continue. A second 
trend he pointed out is the increas- 
ing size of the feed customer. Figures 
he cited showed that large farms 
have grown from 484,000 in 1949 to 
794,000 in 1959 while small farm 
numbers declined from 882,000 in 
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CONTROLLED GRANULATION: 


Champion now controls the granulation, or particle size, from 


coarsely-cracked grains and granulated ear corn, to finely- 


ground hog and poultry feeds. 


Champion Mobile Units provide substantial profits on service 


charges alone. 


*Optional equipment at slight additional cost 


Ask for Details of Champion’s Finance Plan 


ROLLER 
OPTIONAL SHELLER with high discharge for loading cobs cone, 
directly into truck or trailer. BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-Ib. 
EQUIPMENT AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. Ecanee 
AVAILABLE ; VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. bushel, all grain being ground. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


1949 to 617,000 in 1959. A small farm 
was defined as one having annual 
sales of $2,500 to $5,000 while a large 
farm has annual sales of over $10,- 
000. 

Mr. McNeal showed the soybean 
processors figures on the declining 
dollar returns per dollar of feed cost. 
He said, “Those industries servicing 
animal agriculture must be aware of 
this battle for consumer position. 
Those industries furnishing feeds 
must be particularly alert to the fact 
that they are furnishing the biggest 
single cost-of-production item to the 
livestock and poultry producer and 
must find additional ways to help 
him get more pounds of product per 
dollar of cost.” 

Turning to the effect of govern- 
ment farm programs on animal agri- 
culture in the future, Mr. McNeal 
said that any predictions on this 
would be a wild conjecture. But, he 
said there are some trends which can 
be used as a basis for judgments. 

He said that the farm programs 
introduced in the 1920's and 1930's 
were developed with a field-crop agri- 
culture in mind. But, he said con- 
sumer demands shifted the emphasis 
from crop agriculture to animal agri- 
culture and that demands on the gov- 
ernment relative to type of farm pro- 
gram needed has begun to change, 
too. 

He commented that feed grains are 
usually the most important cost-of- 
production item for livestock and 
poultry producers and that the swing 
back to higher supports for certain 
field crops during the past year would 
appear to be against the basic trend 
in consumer wants. He said it prob- 
ably would be a short-term trend. 

Mr. McNeal also showed a table 
indicating that the new parity con- 
cept results in lower parity prices on 
the feed grains relative to the old 
parity price than is true of most live- 
stock and poultry products. 


Long-Term Outlook 

“The longer-term outlook then ap- 
pears to be one of sharply increasing 
demand for protein meals on the one 
hand and an extremely competitive 
situation for all foods at the con- 
sumer level on the other. Protein 
foods will have an increasingly im- 
portant position in this picture if 
they can be priced on a reasonable 
basis relative to other foods,” the 
Pillsbury executive said. 

Mr. McNeal said that the supply 
picture for all oilseed crops during 
the coming year appears about equal 
to last year, due largely to a sub- 
stantial increase in soybeans and an 
offsetting reduction in the flaxseed 
crop. U.S. production figures for the 
current year and estimates for next 
year were compared. They follow 
with the current year estimates first: 
Soybean meal, 9,550,000 tons, 9,630,- 
000 tons; cottonseed meal, 2,600,000, 
2,600,000; linseed meal, 370,000, 300,- 
000; copra and peanut, 205,000, 205,- 
000, and totals 12,725,000, 12,735,000. 

He said that potential demand for 

(Turn to RESTRAINT, page 83) 
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Names in the News 


HESS & CLARK RESEARCTtI AP- 
POINTMENTS—tThree research ap- 


pointments have been announced by 


Dr. P. D. Harwood, vice president 
and director of research at Hess & 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio 

Dr. David M. Tennent has been 
appointed assistant director of re- 
search, where he will assume many 
of the administrative and research 


activities involved in conducting eX- 
periments. Formerly employed by an 
eastern drug firm, Dr. Tennent re- 
ceived his AB. and Ph.D. ce 
from Yale University 

Dr. Harwood 
appointment of Gerald L 


grees 


announced the 


as 


also 


He will be 
engaged in the development of new 
products and coordinating procedures 


pharmaceutical chemist. 


in the manufacturing of new prod- 
ucts during the initial stages of pro- 
duction. 

Appointed bacteriologist in the 
Hess & Clark poultry section of dis- 
ease research is B. D. (Pete) Peth- 
tel, formerly with the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health in Columbus. 

Mr. Pethtel will be involed in co- 
ordinating activities with Dr. R. W 
Wolfgang. 

CENTRAL SOYA PROMOTES 


JOSEPH E,. JACKSON—The promo- 
tion of Joseph E. Jackson to district 


Joseph E. Jackson Omar H. Lovejoy 


salesman in west-central Georgia 
has been announced by Central Soya’s 
MeMillen feed division, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

Mr. Jackson will make his head- 
quarters in Perry, Ga. As district 
salesman he will be responsible for 
working with Master Mix dealers 
and farmers in the use of feeds and 
management practices. 

Mr. Jackson joined the company 
following graduation from Clemson 
College, Clemson, S.C., in 1956. 


4 


ever meet a one man gang ? 


We don't really have one on our payroll . . . it just seems that way to the many customers to whom we furnish a viet 
mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you . 
whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 


no matter 
tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER = Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 

Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
We can even lease it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 


mill as it earns for you. 


financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


Phone: Streator 2-2176 


contractors . 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 
EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 
. make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it. 
SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 


you may encounter later. 


Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
money. Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman —— 


for sound engineering design, quality workmanship an 


construction. 
Equipment 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
3501 S. Illinois St., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on ‘complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


Mail this coupon today for our detailed 1 new bookiet on mill 
planning and construction, eer, 


NAME 
FIRM__ 
ADDRESS 
hed 1911 city STATE 


Andrew A. Kole 


HAYNES MILLING NAMES FEED 
PLANT MANAGER—Omar H. Love- 
joy has been named plant manager 
of the feed production plant of 
Haynes Milling Co., Ine., Portland, 


Richard D. Schnably 


Ind., according to Clarence E. Peters, 
president. 

Mr. Lovejoy succeeds Ralph M. 
Guenther, who resigned because of 


ill health. 

Mr. Lovejoy formerly was plant 
manager of Dawe's Laboratories, Inc., 
Peoria, Il. 


BRADLEY & BAKER APPOINTS 
RICHARD D. SCHNABLY—Bradley 
& Baker, New York, has announced 
the appointment of Richard D. Schna- 
bly to the sales staff of its Baltimore 
office. 


Mr. Schnably wil] assist F. C 
Swartz, area manager, in covering 
the five-state region served by the 
Baltimore office of the firm 


Bradley & Baker, 
affiliated with 


Before joining 
Mr. Schnably was 
Martenis Grain Co 

DAFFIN NAMES EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT — Andrew A 
Kole has been named executive v'c> 
pres:dent of Daffin Corp., Hopkins 
Minn., in what is described as a major 
management move to develop closer 
coordination between the firm’s four 
divisions, Farmhand, Superior, F]u- 


idizer and Daffin manufacturing di- 
vision. 
Mr. Kole, formerly a_ corporate 


vice president and general manager 
of the company’s Hopkins operations, 
will be responsible for al! market- 
ing, engineering, manufacturing and 
personnel functions at Hopkins and 
Lancaster, Pa. 


BIG DUTCHMAN APPOINTS 
THOMAS E. BERGEN—The appoint- 
ment of Thomas E. Bergen as sales 
specialist for its eastern Dur-A- 
Frame division has been announced 
by the Big Dutchman Automatic 
Poultry Feeder Co., Zeeland, Mich. 

Mr. Begen comes to Big Dutch- 
man with over 13 years’ experience 
in the building trades. 


RICHARDSON SCALE AN- 
NOUNCES PERSONNEL CHANGES 

William M. Gay, Omaha district 
manager for Richardson Scale Co., 
Clifton, N.J., for the past 14 years, 
has retired due to ill health. He is 
succeeded by F. Hilton Norton. 

Mr. Gay joined Richardson Scale 
in 1947 as a service engineer. 

Mr. Norton- has handled service 
assignments for the Omaha office of 
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Terramycin helped the feed 
on the right produce 


more gain 


when you really want results, use 


POTENT TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


— 


William M. Gay PF. Hilton Norton 


Richardson since 1958, and also as- 
sisted in sales for the district Prior 
to joining Richardson, Mr. Norton 
operated a business in Omaha 

New address for Richardson Scale 


Co. in Omaha is: 609 Keeline Build- 
ing, 319 South 17th St., Omaha 2, 
Neb 


LINWOOD STONE PRODUCTS 
OFFICE TO CHARLES DAWSON— 
Charles Dawson has been named vice 
president in charge of the calcium 
carbonate division of Linwood Stone 


Charles Dawsen R. B. Korsmeier 


Products Co., Inc., Davenport, Iowa, 
according to Paul J. McCarthy, Sr., 
president. 

Mr. Dawson replaces E. J. (Bud) 
Lang, who resigned recently to enter 
the insurance business in Des Moines. 

Mr. Dawson had been associated 
with Calcium Carbonate Co., Quincy, 
Ill., for the past 10 years. 


DOW CHEMICAL NAMES SEC- 
TION MANAGER—R. B. Korsmeier 
has been named manager of the sales 
planning, development and education 


section (SPADE) of The Dow Chem- 
ical Co.’s agricultural chemicals sales 
department, Midland, Mich. His pro- 
motion was announced by W. W. Al- 
len, sales Manager. 

Mr. Korsmeier, who has been dis- 
trict sales manager for agricultural 
chemicals in Dow’s Los Angeles of- 
fice, succeeds Hiliard L. Smith as 
SPADE manager. Mr. Smith was re- 
cently named assistant to the man- 
ager of agricultural chemicals sales. 
In his new post Mr. Korsmeier will 
be located at Dow headquarters in 
Midland. 


JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS 
APPOINTMENTS—The appointment 
of James F. Geary, Millbrook, N.Y., 
to serve as southern district sales 
manager, and the naming of Donald 
P. Timmons, Maytown, Pa., as sales 
representative in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, has been announced by John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa 

Mr. Geary, whose headquarters will 
be at the Eshelman plant in Cham- 
blee, Ga., previously was a district 


It could happen! It’s happening to U.S. 
tobacco, which is beginning to price itself 
out of its once-lucrative export market. 
Without grain exports resulting surpluses 
would make today’s a piker by compari- 
son. Domestic prices would tumble. The 
whole farm economy would suffer. 

How can we protect our markets?... 
and more, how can we maximize exports? 
Since most foreign buyers shop for the 
cheapest grain, we must continue to 


search for ways to reduce the price spread 
from producers to consumers...to keep 
U.S. grains competitive in the world 
market. 

Farmers are pressing for more efficient 
yields to lower costs. Elevators are utiliz- 
ing the efficiency of the private grain 
trade. And companies like Continental are 
stepping up marketing and research to 
find lowest cost ways to deposit the fruits 
of American Agriculture on foreign soil. 


This teamwork assures an ever-widening 
and profitable export market for all of us 
... farmer, elevator and grain company. 

Selling or buying grain? Contact Con- 
tinental! Members of all leading grain ex- 
changes. Offices and terminal elevators in 
twenty-five cities in the U.S. and Canada. 
Terminal and country elevator storage 
over 100,000,000 bushels. Continental 
Grain Company, 2 Broadway, New York 
4, New York. 


CONTINENTAL GRA/N COMPANY 


Helping American Agriculture serve the nation and the world 


Donald P. Timmons 


James F. Geary 


sales manager in the feed Civision 
of General Mills, Inc., in New York 
state and sections of New England. 

Mr. Timmons is rejoining the Esh- 
elman organization after completing 
work for his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
at the University of Rhode Island. 
He was previously a sales representa- 
tive for the Eshelman firm in New 
Jersey. 


NUTRENA CREDIT POST TO 
REX L. BROOKS — Rex L. Brooks, 
branch office manager in Omaha for 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been named the firm's southwestern 
region credit manager by R. S. 
Greenlee, regional manager in Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr. Brooks will supervise and ad- 
minister Nutrena credit programs 
and policies in Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Kansas and parts 
of Arkansas and Missouri, Mr. Green- 
lee said. 

He replaces Arthur D. Sandvig, as- 
signed special project work, Mr. 
Greenlee said. 

Bernard J. Pulte, Nutrena plant 
superintendent in Omaha, was named 
to succeed Mr. Brooks as _ branch 
manager and superintendent. 


BORDEN SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
NAMES MIDWEST REPRESENTA- 
TIVE—Arwin V. Mulford, Kenesaw, 
Neb., has been named sales repre- 
sentative for the Borden Special Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, according to 
Richard G. Sanders, sales and mar- 
keting director for the firm’s feed 
supplements division. 

Mr. Mulford, formerly manager for 
the G & M Feed Co., Juniata, Neb., 
will represent Borden in Nebraska 
and part of Iowa and Missouri. 


PRODUCT HANDLING AN- 
NOUNCES APPOINTMENTS — The 
appointments of a division manager 
and an engineer have been an- 
nounced by Product Handling, Inc., 
St. Paul materials handling firm. 

W. C. Stewart has been appoint- 
ed Farmsted division manager for 

(Turn to NAMES, page 84) 
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Terramycin helped the feed on the right 
produce a pound of gain on 


teed 


when you really want results, use 


POTENT TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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Executive Committee 


Of PENB Approves 


’62 Promotion Plans 


CHICAGO—Action aimed at get- 
ting greater mileage from industry 
promotional dollars has been taken 
by the executive committee of the 
Poultry & Egg National. Board 
through early approval of the 1962 
consumer promotion program. 

PENB says that the action taken 
July 18 when the committee met in 
conjunction with the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation meeting 
in Minneapolis will provide poultry- 
men with opportunities to extend the 
impact of national themes and drives 
by capitalizing on them in planning 
state and local projects. 

Commenting on the action, How- 
ard Kauffman, PENB president, said, 
“It will also permit news writers, 
broadcasters, advertising agencies, re- 
tail merchandisers, related food or- 
ganizations and educators to give 


poultry products a prominent role in 
their 1962 programs. 

Lloyd H. Geil, PENB general man- 
ager, said the 1962 program is the 
result of many hours of concentrated 
planning by PENB’s “grass roots” 
commodity committees and the pro- 
fessional staff. 

“It has been carefully aimed at 
the areas of greatest weakness in 
putting more of our products on fam- 
ily and mass feeding tables,” Mr. 
Geil explained. 

Program Features Cited 

The program will concentrate on 
minimizing the egg cholesterol scare, 
giving eggs a greater role as an 
around-the-clock food, assisting youth 
to get started on the egg eating habit 
early in life, stimulating the devel- 
opment and marketing of new egg 
and poultry products and strengthen- 
ing their role as nutritious and de- 
licious foods throughout the year, 
PENB’s announcement said. 

Major specific activities include: 


| 


(1) Providing industry with tape 
recordings for local radio and TV use. 

(2) Conducting egg cookery work- 
shops in heavily populated areas to 
give key food leaders information on 
using eggs in homes and mass feed- 
ing establishments. 

(3) Providing youth leaders with 
educational materials on egg use. 

(4) Attending several of the ma- 
jor national food conventions to alert 
leaders on new and exciting ways to 
prepare egg and poultry dishes. 

Basic to all this promotion is the 
continuous testing of recipes to as- 
sure homemakers of accuracy in 


meal planning, the announcement 
stated. 
The PENB executive committee 


authorized Mr. Kauffman to appoint 
a committee to study opportunities 
for marketing eggs in foreign coun- 
tries by working closely with the In- 
ternational Trade Development Com- 
mittee, through the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Why 


Southern has offered 


reduced freight rates on grain 
moving to the South 


Fe YEARS, the railroads have failed to recognize 
in their rate structure that grain can and does 
move in large volumes. Our grain freight rates have 
been based on loading 50 tons or less per car, shipped 
in single car lots. We are hauling very little grain. 
Unregulated barges and trucks are hauling the bulk 
of the grain. Our rates were simply too high to meet 
the prices set by these privately-owned barges and 
trucks. 

We had lost a source of badly-needed revenue. So 
two years ago we began a study to correct it. 


How We Can Afford To Reduce Our Rates 


We quickly found a need to haul grain at less cost. 
Obviously, it couldn't be done with 50-ton loads and 
Single-car shipments. 

So we designed and built a covered-hopper car with 
a lightweight aluminum body, to haul over 100 tons 
of corn or wheat — a few tons less of lighter grains. 
Wasteful deadweight metal was swapped for payload 
grain. Switching costs at origin and destination points 
were cut in half because one 100-ton car takes the 
place of two 50-ton cars. Hauling costs are similarly 
reduced. 

Further large economies were found through less 
terminal switching by hauling in volume shipments 
in lots of 5 cars, 10 cars, or 20 cars, moving at one 
time to one destination — with rates based on a mini- 
mum load of 90 tons per car. Paperwork was reduced 
as only one bill of lading is necessary for each lot 
of cars. 

In brief, we simply “tied together” into a modern 
pricing policy our new high-capacity, lightweight alu- 
minum cars, the advantages of multiple-car move- 
ments, and less paperwork. Now we have a new 
transportation service to sell—one that produces low- 
cost transportation which benefits grain growers, 
elevator operators, millers, and consumers while mak- 
ing us an attractive profit. 

To show how this works, the present grain rate — 
which will still be available—from St. Louis to Gaines- 
ville, Ga., is $10.50 per net ton, shipped 50 tons in 
a single car. Our new rates are $3.97 per net ton when 
shipped in lots of 20 cars or 1,800 tons, $4.07 in lots 
of 10 cars or 900 tons, and $4.17 in lots of 5 cars or 
450 tons. Similar reductions have been made between 
and to many other points, effective August 10. 


This scale of reduced rates will also apply within -- 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


the South from grain producing to grain consuming 
areas. 


South’s Grain Consumers Will Benefit 


This is the happiest part of all — the fact that these 
rates will produce lower costs to benefit the people of 
the South who gain their livelihood from the poultry, 
livestock, feed, elevating, and milling industries. The 
general public using these products also gets lower 
prices. 


Western, Midwestern and Southwestern 
Grain Areas Will Benefit 

These rates will not adversely affect the prices 
which western, midwestern and southwestern farmers 
get for their grain. 


It’s a fact that the West, Midwest and Southwest 
are the nation’s “breadbasket” and the South is a fast- 
growing consuming area. These lower transportation 
costs will help the western, midwestern and south- 
western farmers, elevator operators, grain merchants 
and others in marketing their grain in the South. This 
will also be beneficial to the southern consumers. 


We have offered to join other railroads in estab- 
lishing the same level of rates beyond the Ohio and 
Mississippi river crossings from which our rates apply 
to points in the South. 


Wholesome Effect On All Common Carriers 


Other common carriers should feel little, if any, 
ill-effect from our new rates. Mostly they will be bene- 
fited because unregulated carriage by private barges 
and trucks will be reduced. All common carriers 
know that it is the private, unregulated carriers which 
are setting the competitive price they must meet. To 
be competitive, common carriers must find ways to 
move freight more efficiently at less cost, and to ex- 
press these improvements in lowered rates that will 
greatly reduce the profit in private carriage. This we 
seek to do —to the ultimate benefit of a// common 
carriers and the public at large. There is no other way 
for regulated common carriers — rail, truck, or barge 
— to remain solvent and make their needed contribu- 
tion to the public welfare. 


IN TOTAL EFFECT, THESE NEW REDUCED GRAIN 


‘ FREIGHT RATES WILL BE WHOLLY GOOD AND 
_GENUINELY IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 


10 Win Awards at 
Gooch Feed Mill’s 
Red Circle Auction 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS — 


Ten 
farm youths from five midwestern 
states were named winners of Master 
Red Circle Auction Awards at the 
10th annual Gooch Red Circle Auc- 
tion, sponsored by Gooch Feed Mill 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., and Salina, Kan- 
sas. Each received an _ engraved, 
jeweled wristwatch from John J. 
Vanier, president of the Gooch com- 
pany and originator of the Red Cir- 
cle Auction. 

The awards were a high point of 
the two-day event on Mr. Vanier’s 
CK Ranch near Brookville. Winners 
were selected from all of the success- 
ful bidders at past Red Circle auc- 
tions on a basis of achievement with 
their auction purchases. Purchases 
are made with Red Circle points from 
Gooch company food and feed pack- 
ages. All of the winners are or have 
been active in 4-H or Future Farmer 
organizations. 

Master award winners of wrist- 
watches were: 

Kansas: Jim Sherman, New Cam- 
bria; Max Handlin, Geneseo, and 
Verne Claussen, Jr., Dorrance. Iowa: 
| Connie Elaine Davenport, Lenox; Bill 
Miles, Farragut, and Edward Nieman, 
Earlville. 

Nebraska: Everett Molesworth, 
Burwell, and Robert Eugene Frost, 
Walbach. Missouri: Judith Marie 
Holmes, Graham, and Oklahoma: 
Fred Little, Rosston. 

It was a particularly big event for 
Mr. Frost, who, in addition to receiv- 
ing one of the engraved wristwatches, 
also took home a Hereford heifer, a 
$300 scholarship, grand prize in the 
achievement contest, and a $25 award 
for placing first in the Hereford heif- 
er division of that contest. 

Spirited bidding was responsible for 
a new record in the no-money auc- 
tion. Linda McMoran, 13, Coldwater, 
Kansas, bid 50,000 Red Circle points 
for a registered Hereford heifer. She 


was also high bidder in 1958 with 
only 21,500 points. Another record 
was set with the registration of 


2,983,000 points. Of the 4,500 persons 
who attended the event, 283 were 
bidders. 

Bidders at the auction came from 
nine states. Kansas had 109, Iowa 81, 
Nebraska 62, Colorado 9, Missouri 7, 
Oklahoma 5, South Dakota 5, Mis- 
sissippi 4, and Texas 1. Iowa, second 
in number of bidders, led in success- 
ful bidders with 41. 


> 


Borden Sets Records 


NEW YORK—Borden Co. sales and 
earnings for the quarter and the half 
year ended June 30 were at all-time 
highs, Harold W. Comfort, president, 
has announced. 

Mr. Comfort said that earnings 
were strengthened by new products, 
improved returns from foreign sub- 
sidiaries and a recent pickup in chem- 
ical activities, factors which offset 
the narrowed margins of other opera- 
tions. 

Net income for the first six months 
of 1961 was $13,781,302, an increase 
of 2.9% from 1960. First half sales 
were $484,075,399, an increase of 
2.7% from $471,487,360 in the first 
half of 1960. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 


| Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


| 
| Devolkod @ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A Olls 
From Con to 
ORegoa 9-8400 
EDER VOLD 
i 
New Fitth Co. ing 
Tork 16, Ny Venue 
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The feed with Terramycin helped 
the animal on the right return 


when you really want results, use 


POTENT TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Quality-Minded 
HATCHERYMEN 


prefer PILCH 


POULTRY 
BREEDING 
FARMS, INC. 
General Offices and Research 
HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Distribution Centers 


Smithfield, N.C. @ Talladega, Alo. 
Calistoga, Calif. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
® Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
RD. 1, Box 67, Newton, WN. J. 


It is a difficult time to discuss fi- 
nance in the feed industry, in view 
of the present depressed markets. 
A discussion that was considered ap- 
plicable a very few months ago is ob- 
solete today. However, a few funda- 
mental principles still apply—and to- 
day’s markets are emphasizing the 
fact that some fundamentals we may 
have lost sight of still apply very 
much. One of these is the old law of 
supply and demand—it still works in 
the marketplace. 

The law of supply and demand ap- 
plies to money just as it does to 
broilers, turkeys, or any Other com- 
modity. When the supply is large, the 


price—as represented by interest | 
| modity, depending on the particular 


rates—goes down; when the supply is 
scarce, the price goes up. Government 
regulation can control this to a cer- 
tain extent by regulating the supply, 
but government attempts to control 
the price of money by talk, publicity, 
etc., have not been too successful. I'll 
discuss this in a little more detail 
later. Your committee asked me to 
talk about financing the feed industry 
of the future—Who’s going to put up 
the money? Where will it come 
from? Who will control it? These are 
all very good questions. In order to 
try to obtain an answer to some of 
these questions, let’s take a look at 
the historical pattern; what has hap- 
pened in the past (not only in our 
industry, but in other industries). 

Historically, if a man wanted to be- 
come a farmer, he obtained some land 
through his own savings, inheritance 
or loan and went into business. Occa- 
sionally, he might need financial help 
from his banker until the crop was 
harvested, but it was his intention to 
pay off the loan from his crop, and 
his growth was usually attained by 
plowing back most of his profits into 
the operation. Almost every other 
segment of our industry operated the 
same way. The hatcheryman, the feed 
miller, the processor—all started 
their businesses with their own sav- 
ings, or the savings of some friends 
or relatives, and growth was achieved 
by plowing back earnings into the 
business. In other words, each seg- 
ment of the industry took care of its 
own financing—used savings, profits 
plowed back, conventional bank 
loans, production credit loans or loans 
from other lending agencies. 

ERA OF INTEGRATION — After 
World War II, however, the rapid 
growth of the industry and the effi- 
ciencies that could be achieved by 
larger operations demanded very rap- 
id expansion and more capital than 
could be obtained from just plowing 
back normal profits. This started the 
great era of integration that Dr. 
Ingram talked about this morning. 
There have been many mergers, con- 
solidations, purchases and contractual 
arrangements to achieve larger and 
more fully integrated operations. I 
am sure you are all very familiar 
with this trend. 

The over-all effect has been that 
the weak have fallen by the wayside 
and the stronger operations have got- 
ten larger. Current markets are forc- 
ing a reappraisal of the entire situa- 
tion. The question before the house 
now is, “Who will survive this latest 
agonizing period of low markets—in 
whose hands will the broiler industry 
be when the current cycle is com- 
pleted?” Certainly the people with a 
strong financial position have a bet- 
ter chance of survival than the weak 
ones. This goes without saying. 

The question is, “How do you get 


By W. D. Nusbaum 
Ralston Purina Co. 


and maintain a strong financial posi- | 
tion?” Certainly one way might be | 
study and planning will enable him 


a more sophisticated and better-in- 
formed understanding of the cost of 
money. Just as there are various 
prices for feed ingredients, based on 
quantity, delivery date, credit stand- 
ing of the purchaser, etc., so are 
there various prices for money. This 
price factor involves— among other 
things—the amount to be borrowed, 
the length of time to be outstanding, 
the price that the government is cur- 
rently paying for money, the security 
to be given and, very important, the 
credit standing of the borrower. Con- 
sequently, there are, in fact, many 
different prices for this one com- 


pattern into which the variables fall. 


A thorough understanding of these 
variables and a realization that there 
are other costs on money besides in- 
terest will help to build this stronger 
financial position that we are talking 
about. 

Certainly the best way to build a 
sound financial position is to make 
the most efficient use of the assets 
already at hand. In other words, you 
must get the most from what you al- 
ready have. Oftentimes a close scru- 
tiny and a firm determination to do 
something will disclose the fact that 
there are funds tied up in inventory 
or accounts receivable that can be 
converted to cash. This may require 
a change in thinking as to just what 
is required for inventory or a more 
efficient purchasing program, but 
when the chips are down, it is often 
found that a business can operate on 
less inventory than it is used to. This 
quickly frees up a certain amount 
of cash. By the same token, an ag- 
gressive credit and collection program 
offers great rewards in bringing cash 
into the business immediately. 

Part of this more sophisticated ap- 
proach to financing involves the use 
of all the techniques that have been 
developed to help in financial plan- 
ning. One of the most helpful of 
these, I believe, is the cash-flow pro- 
jection. Almost any competent ac- 
countant can sit down with the owner 
or manager of a business and figure 
out what cash will be coming into 
the business from sales, collections, 
etc., and what payments will be go- 
ing out for raw materials, labor, in- 
surance, income tax payments and 
the like. Projected forward, month by 
month, this plan can show the man- 
ager when he will have his greatest 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The recent 
depressed markets for end products 
have made the question of financing 
a very real and immediate one for 
many in the industry. In fact, says 
W. D. Nusbaum, treasurer of the 
Ralston Purina Co., it overshadows 
all other problems, such as nutrition, 
management practices, pricing and 
the rest “because if we cannot solve 
the problem of financing, we won't be 
around to worry about the other 
problems.” 

An article by Mr. Nusbaum on in- 
tegration and new financing methods 
appeared in the May 6 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. However, because of the im- 
portance of financing, his remarks at 
the recent Georgia Feed Assn. con- 
vention are reproduced here. This 
article includes additional informa- 
tion and comments on financing in 
the feed industry. 


Financing in the Feed Industry 


“The question of financing is a very real and immediate 
one for many in the industry. It overshadows all of 
our other problems. If we cannot solve the problem of 
financing, we won't be around to worry about the others." 


need for cash and when he will have 
the most cash available. Careful 


to make the most efficient use of his 
funds and, if borrowing is necessary, 
permit him to borrow the smallest 
amount for the shortest possible per- 
iod of time. A careful cash-flow pro- 
jection is one of the most useful tools 
I know of to help achieve and main- 
tain a strong financial position. 

If the business is making the most 
from what it already has, and if the 
projection indicates that there is still 
a need for long-term funds, then a 
careful search should be made for 
the sources of these funds well in 
advance of the need. There are many 
different sources of long-term funds 
and each of these should be examined 
carefully to see which one would 
best fit the requirements of this par- 
ticular enterprise. The amount need- 
ed, the length of time needed, the 
price the organization can afford to 
pay, the amount of control over the 
business that the owners are willing 
to relinquish, and the current money 
market—will all have a bearing on 
the type of funds that should be se- 
cured. I would like to explore with 
you some of these sources and some 
of the pros and cons of each source 
as they might apply to your partic- 
ular enterprise. 

EQUITY FINANCING—The first 
source of funds I would like to dis- 
cuss involves selling of some equity 
in the business; in other words, a 
portion of the ownership of the busi- 
ness is sold to someone to obtain 
needed capital. One of the values of 
this type of fund raising is that there 
is no fixed cost for the money. The 
person putting up the funds simply 
becomes one of the owners of the 
business and the amount of money 
he gets back—in other words, the re- 
turn on his investment—will be de- 
termined by the profitability of the 
business, but this is still a cost of 
money. This return will be measured 
by dividends rather than by interest. 
The big disadvantage to this type of 
fund raising is that you give up con- 
trol of your business in direct pro- 
portion to the percentage you sell to 
the new owner. Theoretically, of 
course, if you retain 51% of the own- 
ership, you control the business. From 
a practical standpoint, however, a 
minority interest oftentimes can and 
does exert a considerable influence 
on the operation of the business. 

One of the most interesting equity 
financing arrangements that has 
come along recently was the well- 
publicized public sale of stock by the 
Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc. This 
was a case where a group of related 
operations—breeder farms, hatcher- 
ies, broiler growers, feed mills and 
processing plants—lumped all of their 
assets together and then sold stock 
to the general public in the totally 
integrated operation. To my knowl- 
edge, this is the only case of a public 
offering of stock in an integrated 
operation that we have had so far. 

As many of you may recall, Harold 
Snyder, who developed the Arkansas 
Valley Industries, was on the pro- 
gram at the Southeastern Poultry 
and Egg Association convention in 
Atlanta last fall. At that time he 


said, “Public financing can’t replace 
financing from other sources, but it 
is needed, in addition, to provide 
long-term growth. Although we are 
the first to do this in the poultry in- 
dustry, we are merely doing what 
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In addition, Terramycin helped the feed on the right 


prevent scours, liver 
abscess and 


when you really want results, use 


POTENT TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


PRODUCTION SCHOOL—Preparations for the 1961 Feed Production School 


included extensive program rehearsal sessions at Manhattan Beach, Minn. 
Some of the program participants and committee members are shown here. 
In the first photo are Ray Brinckman (left), Doughboy Industries, New Rich- 
mond, Wis., and Tom Hoover, Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa. 
Second photo, left to right, Roy Robinson, California Pellet Mill Co. Craw- 


fordsville, Ind.; Don Johnson, General Mills, Minneapolis, and Oak Smith, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Third photo, W. B. Briggs, Norris 
Grain Co., Chicago, and B. J. Lattyak, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. Fourth 
picture, Lee Boyd, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, and James 
G. Pierce, Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa. The school will be held 
Sept. 11-18 at the Continental Hotel in Kansas City. 


other industries have found neces- 
sary.” 

Of course, by far the most common 
type of equity sale is the direct sale 
of stock to an individual or group 
of individuals rather than to the pub- 
lic at large. 

Another type of equity financing 
is the so-called “dealer enterprise” 
system developed originally by Gen- 
eral Motors for its dealers. Under 
this plan, the local dealer puts up 
what money he has. The automo- 
bile manufacturer puts up the bal- 
ance. In return, the manufacturer 
controls all the voting stock and can 
tell the dealer how he must operate 
his business. The contract calls for 
a certain percentage of the profits 
to go to each partner, and then a 
certain percentage of the dealer's 
share must be paid back to the auto- 
mobile manufacturer until the debt 
is entirely repaid. If the dealer 
successful, he gradually buys out the 
automobile manufacturer on a specific 
repayment program and eventually 
owns the dealership outright. This 
type of program envisions a gradual 
payback to the lender and thereby 
differs from the ordinary purchase 
of stock in another company, which 
does not anticipate a payback, and 
which is put in for an indefinite per- 
iod of time. At least one or two 
feed companies are experimenting 
with this method of financing their 
dealers or users of their products, 
and it may become more common in 
the days ahead. 

SUPPLIER C RE DIT — Another 
source of funds that is becoming 
more common in our industry, 
well as others, is the tendency of 
suppliers to furnish large lines of 
credit to their customers. Even more 
important, perhaps, is the increasing 
willingness of large suppliers to nego- 
tiate financing deals with their impor- 
tant customers. This has the effect of 
putting additional capital into the 
business without the exchange of 
ownership. The amount of control 
that passes, the security that must 
be pledged, and the cost of money 


1S 


as 


| of the ups and downs, 


| financing that 


| “factoring.” 


to the borrower would vary, of 
course, with the individual case. 
LEASING — Still another method 
of financing that has quite a few 
exponents is leasing. Today there are 
any number of companies with lots 
of money available who will lease you 
almost anything you want or need 
If you need a hatchery, they will 


| build you one and lease it to you. If 


you want a feed mill or a processing 
plant, they will build it and lease 
it to you. Anything you need—from 
automobiles to xylophones—you can 
probably lease. Here again, however, 
you get back,to the cost-of-money 
concept, and you find in leasing that 
the rates are pretty high as compared 
to conventional loans, and the lease 
payments have to be made regardless 
and profits 
or losses of the business. 

In addition to the companies which 
specialize in leasing arrangements, 
many of the equipment manufac- 
turers are prepared to sell their prod- 
ucts on a lease-purchase arrangement. 
This allows the buyers to get up-to- 
date, efficient machinery without hav- 
ing to put out the cash money imme- 
diately. This helps conserve his work- 
ing capital and also, in some cases, 
there is a tax saving. However, this 
money also has a price, dependent 
upon the amount involved and the 
length of time of the payback. Here 
again the payments have to be made 
regardless of the ups or downs of 
the particular business involved. 

FACTORING—Another method of 

is just beginning in 
is the one known as 
Factoring is a very old 
method of financing accounts receiv- 
able but was used largely in the tex- 
tile industry. About two years 


our industry 


ventured into the poultry industry 
and the ‘use of factors today, while 
not yet widespread, is still not un- 
common. In its simplest form, the 


| factor makes an arrangement with 
| his client whereby he, the factor, in 
| fact becomes the client’s credit de- 


partment. When the client gets an 
order, he submits it to the factor for 


approval as to amount, terms, ship- 
ping date, etc. Once the factor ap- 
proves the order, he takes the re- 
sponsibility for collecting the amount 
due and guarantees there will be 
no credit loss to the client. Also, if 
he so desires, the client can imme- 
diately draw upon the factor for 
the amount of money involved in 
the transaction. The factor, therefore, 
actually finances the client’s accounts 
receivable. As you can see, this gives 
the client, for his use in his business, 
all the money he might otherwise 
have tied up in his accounts receiv- 
able. Some factors will go even fur- 
ther and finance inventories, labor, 
etc. In other words, they will fur- 
nish working capital for the client. 

Naturally, there is a charge for 
these services. There are two basic 
charges. One is the charge for serv- 
ices performed such as credit check- 
ing, credit guarantees, collection 
work, etc. The other charge is the in- 
terest on the amount of money bor- 
rowed by the client. Here again the 
needs of the particular enterprise will 
determine whether or not this type of 
financing is the logical one to be 
used. 

MERGERS—The next type of fi- 
nancing I want to mention is merger. 
In a sense, this is not a type of fi- 
nancing but simply the formation 
of a new enterprise. However, since 
it involves bringing additional capital 
into a business, I am going to con- 
sider it a type of financing for the 
purpose of this discussion. Businesses 
merge for many reasons, as you 
know. It may be to obtain additional 
capital. It may be to obtain an out- 


| let for a company’s goods or services. 


ago | 
one of the largest New York factors | 


It is often to obtain diversification. 
It might be in order to obtain better 
management. It could be for any one 


| of a great number of different reasons 


but, in our industry, I believe that 


| most mergers have been to get the 
“mergees” more integrated. 


One of the most recent mergers in 
our industry was that of Sanderson 
Brothers, Inc., a broiler producing 
operation, and Miss Goldy, Inc., a 
food processing plant, both in Mis- 


sissippi. This was to form an inte- 


| grated operation. Another recent one, 


| the 
| kansas. The Mountaire Poultry 


with which you may be familiar, 
Mountaire Poultry Co. in 


was 
Ar- 
Co. 


| 
| is not a company in the usual sense 
| of the word. Actually, it is a partner- 


ship of eight separate corporations 
functioning as a single unit. This is 
a combination of growing operations, 
hatcheries, feed mills, processing 
plants, trucking concerns and even 
a poultry by-products plant. All re- 
tain their separate entities but oper- 
ate as one company under an over-all 
management committee. In this way 
they coordinate their hatching activi- 
ties with their growing operations, 
their processing operations and the 
feed mills with all of the feeding 
operations. It combines the abilities 
of a number of specialists into one 
integrated operation. The weakness, 
in my Opinion, would be the difficul- 
ties inherent in trying to operate 
under a management committee, but 
if they can work this out, they may 
very well be highly successful. 
TRADITIONAL LENDING AGEN- 
CIES—So far, the types of financ- 
ing I have discussed have been more 
of the equity type. In other words, 
the capital assets of the business have 
not been pledged to secure the debt. 
There is, however, another whole 
field of financing of the debt type 
that should be explored by the or- 
ganization in need of funds. These 
sources are primarily represented by 
the traditional lending agencies. It 
is a compliment to our banking in- 
dustry that when a company needs 
money, the first person officials talk 
to is the firm's local banker. Historic- 
ally, the banks have played a great 
part in making agricultural industry 
loans and have contributed materially 
to the growth of our industry. The 
agricultural committee of the ABA 
recently issued its annual publication, 
“Agricultural Credit and Related 
Data,” which lists banks as supply- 
ing 26% of the estimated $25.7 billion 
of loans in use by farmers and 
ranchers Jan. 1 of this year. Produc- 


(Turn to FINANCING, page §1) 


double-teamed RESEARCH 
double-teamed EXPERIENCE 


SUNSHINE-BOOSTER 


Hubbard Sunshine-Booster dealers will soon be getting the benefits 
of another completely new, hard-hitting advertising campaign to 
boost sales and profits this fall. There’s still time for you 

to get in on the hot Hubbard selling combination. Write today 
for information about franchise opportunities in your community. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA+CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA-MARION, INDIANA - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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These studies show the supplement with Terramycin could : 
sell for $27.40 more per ton and still return the same profit | 
over feed costs as the feed without Terramycin. 
THE FOLLOWING SUMMARY OF 20 FEEDING TRIALS SHOWS 
WHAT 75 MG.* OF TERRAMYCIN PER HEAD PER DAY CAN DO 
WHEN USED IN A GOOD FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM: : 
Control Terramycin i 
Gains 
Lbs. gain/day 2.18 2.36 2 
Lbs. gain 100 days 218 236 te 
Extra gain/100 days 18 
% Improvement 8.3% 
Feed Saving 
Lbs. feed/Ib. of gain 12.12 11.28 ‘ 
Saving/Ib. of gain Ibs. 
Improvement 74% 
Costs 
Cost/Ib. of gain $ .229 $ .219 x 
Cost of 100 days gain $49.92 $51.68 a 
Cost of producing extra 18 Ibs. gain — $ 1.76 :: 
Value of extra 18 Ibs. gain @ 25¢ Ib. _ $ 4.50 3 
Returns 
Extra net profit/head from the feeding of 3 
200 Ibs. supplement $ 2.74 2 
Extra net profit/ton of Terramycin- 
fortified supplement _ $27.40 


8.3% is the average gain increase from Terramycin shown in extensive tests. 
Producer results may be better, they may be less. But even if the extra gains were 1/6 as 
much as test averages show, your customers would still make an extra profit. 


*75 grams/ton fed at 2 lbs. per head per day supplied 75 mg. per head per day. 

The only broad-spectrum farm antibiotic with the potency-protected molecule 2 
G@) cu, oH@H) N(CHa)s There is a difference in antibiotics. And, Ter- 
es : OH ramycin’s got it with this potency-protected We 
i molecule. Tests show for effectiveness and de- : 
pendability of results, Terramycin is the sci- i 

. \ entifically proven superior antibiotic. That’s 
| i | Il CONH: why more and more customers will be asking fe 
OH O OH oO for Terramycin. * 


See your Pfizer representative for complete details. 


When you really want results, use potent Terramycin’ 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE Be 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries . 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 

Pfizer Corporation 

Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil . 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil i 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


iy 
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you aren 
 jncreasing your 
fertilizer tonnage 
and making more 
‘profit... let me 
tell you how! 


~ 


* EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Smith-Douglass exclusive fertilizer dealers have 
growth potential and territory protection, giv- 
ing them room to expand. 


* DEALER TRAINING 


Experienced Smith-Douglass personnel train 
Smith-Douglass dealers to increase tonnage 
and make more profit. 


* SALES ASSISTANCE 


Smith-Douglass sales supervisors provide 
planned sales programs. . . help to secure new 
business and keep it. 


* RESEARCH 


Smith-Douglass pioneered the production of 
pelleted fertilizer and particularly that pro- 
duced by the ammonium phosphate process. 
Continuous research provides the high quality 
fertilizer Smith-Douglass customers expect. 


SMITH - DOUGLASS 


PLANTS AND 
SALES OFFICES 


* PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Carefully planned advertising keeps 
Smith-Douglass before customers. In each 
Smith-Douglass ad, you’ll find material 
designed to help the farmer, plus sell fertilizer. 


* LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


Help with local promotions . . . farmer meet- 
ings .. . open houses . . . advertising displays 
. . . soil testing assistance and fertilizer recom- 
mendations . . . dealer aids and advertis- 


ing specialties. 


x CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Smith-Douglass plants are conveniently located 
for prompt shipment and delivery of fertilizer 
when needed. 


REPUTATION 


For 40 years, Smith-Douglass has built and 
maintained a reputation for integrity and 
quality in fertilizer and phosphorus feed sup- 
plements . . . providing the service and depend- 
ability farmers want. 


Write today for complete details 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED « HOME OFFICE: 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. CG. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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finance breast blister research. 


Kansas State Starts 
Breast Blister Study 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—Research into 
ways of reducing undergrades of mar- 
ket turkeys caused by breast blisters, 
long accepted by many persons as one 
of those things to be expected in tur- 
key production and processing, is be- 
ing undertaken at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

The National Turkey Federation 
headquartered here says that the 
decision to do something about the 
matter was made by turkey pro- 
ducers of Kansas, the research ad- 
visory committee of NTF and re- 
search workers in the department of 
poultry husbandry at Kansas State 
University. 

The project has been launched at 
the university under the title “Fac- 
tors Relating to Breast Blisters in 
Turkeys,” the NTF announcement 
said. 

Equal grants of funds to assist in 
supporting the research have been 
made by the National Turkey Federa- 
tion and the Kansas Turkey Federa- 
tion. Objective of the project is to 
aid producers and processors to re- 
duce the number of undergrades by 
doing everything possible and prac- 
tical to reduce the incidence of breast 
blisters, NTF said. 

Factors to Be Studied 

Factors which the Kansas State re- 
searchers plan to investigate include 
management practices, susceptibility 
of different strains of turkeys and 
causative organisms or point of the 


BREAST BLISTER RESEARCH—Dr. Jack L. Fry and Thomas B. Avery, | 
poultry department, Kansas State University, are shown here receiving a | 
check from Waldo Waltner, president of the Kansas Turkey Federation, to | 


blister itself, particularly in regard 
to involvement of pathogenic organ- 


isms. 

Personnel at Kansas State partici- 
pating in the research are Dr. Jack 
L. Fry, assistant professor; Amos J. 
Kahrs, farm 
Louis D. Rasplicka, graduate assist- 
ant, with the entire project under the 


superintendent, and | 


direction of Thomas B. Avery, head | 


of the department 
bandry. 


Egg Grading Added 


ROCKY MOUNT, N.C. — Grading 
facilities are being added to the egg 
receiving station here operated by 
Carlisle Poultry & Egg Associates. 

Carlisle officials say that work on 
renovating and remodeling the sta- 
tion will get underway immediately 
and that the volume of eggs taken in 
here will be increased from 600 cases 
per week at the present time to 1,000 
cases. 

The firm already has an egg grad- 
ing facility at Burgaw and eggs from 
here are, at the present time, being 
shipped there. Following the installa- 
tion of grading facilities here, eggs 
will be shipped directly to the north- 
ern markets, according to the com- 
pany officials. 


—_ 


POULTRY BILL KILLED 
MADISON, WIS.—The Wisconsin 
assembly killed a bill recently that 
would set up a state system of poul- 
try and meat inspection for slaugh- 
tering operations not covered by fed- 
eral inspection. 


of poultry hus- | 


DEALER REFRESHER SCHOOL—A three-day refresher school for Pills- 
bury feed dealers was held recently in Nashville, Tenn., by F. J. Steinmetz, 
Pillsbury feed division training manager. Persons attending the school and 
the school personnel are shown above. Seated, from left to right, are: Burnice 
H. Phillips, Brooks Milling Co., Samson, Ala.; James Hardy, Farmers Milling 
Co., Dothan, Ala.; Jim Kyzar, Pillsbury; Fleming Brooks, Jr., Brooks Milling 
Co., Samson, Ala.; Emmett Ezell, Mixon Milling Co. Cairo, Ga., and Junior 
Akridge, Mixon Milling Co., Cairo, Ga. Standing are: Frank Steinmetz, Pills- 
bury; John Wulf, Pillsbury; D. R. Culpepper, Mixon Milling Co., Camilla, Ga.; 
Curtis Tarter, Tarter Poultry Co., Inc., Somerset, Ky.; Benny Prince, Mixon 
Milling Co., Cairo, Ga.; John Puckett, Puckett Brothers, Blakely, Ga.; Billy 
R. Pratt, Tenth Avenue Feed Mill, Springfield, Tenn.; Early Rogers, The 
Ferguson Co., Dawson, Ga.; Elton Chapman, Pillsbury, and Pete Ammentorp, 


Pillsbury. 
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6166 *Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING 
Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
poultry feed pellets. i 


TITLE 


Poultry Ration Pelletizers 


V /sncrease production 
V reduce fines 


with Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western Bentonite 


BY SHAKER, % PASSING 
T EXTRUDED PELLETS. 


N FINES PRODUCED 
SCREEN (H 


PERCENT NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research Program has found that 
the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellet 
formulas increases production while reducing “fines.” 

The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL Western permits consid- 
erable latitude in the choice of production rate improvement and/or 
pellet quality. A concentration of about 2% NATIONAL Ben- 
tonite gives the best combination of advantages. This amount 
improves pellet production 65% and decreases the fines from hot 
extruded pellets 55%. 

When the mill is operating at maximum or constant feed rate, 
the addition of NATIONAL Western produces harder pellets— 
and far fewer fines—with less power consumption. Note on the 
chart shown here the drastic decrease in fines achieved by varying 
percentages of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in the feed formula. 


More detailed information on the use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets can be obtained by 
mailing the coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
HAROID MeL LEAS 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


MWY 
Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.-P. Cutters 
| 
I 0 20 30 40 0 60 70 80 
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Delmarva Study Tells Why Feed Industry — 
Is Strongest Factor in Broiler Growing 


WASHINGTON—A study of verti- 
cal integration in Delmarva’s broiler 
industry conducted for the Small 
Business Administration outlines a 


handful of reasons why feed manu- | 
| SBA, say the desire of feed mills to 


facturers have emerged as the strong- 
est factor in the important broiler 
growing areas. 

As was reported by Feedstuffs July 
22 (page 4) in a summary of the full 
report, 
Broiler Industry on the Delmarva 
Peninsula and Its Effect on Small 
Business,” contract integration, which 
dominates the broiler industry in the 
Delmarva region—and others, too 
begins with the feed mills and closely 
associated hatcheries. About 87% of 
the live broilers sold in Delmarva 
come from the 13 largest sellers, 


“Vertical Integration in the | 


10 | 


of which are feed mills and 3 are 
hatcheries. 

Researchers at Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Md., who did the 
Delmarva broiler industry study for 


maintain markets for the output of 
their mass-production facilities is one 
of the major reasons for the recent 
growth of vertical integration, or con- 
trol of two or more stages of pro- 
duction by a single management, in 
the broiler industry. 
Other Reasons 

Here are other reasons given in the 
study for feed manufacturing and 
broiler growing being so closely co- 
ordinated: 


1. Modern broiler feed can be ob- 


| 


tained only from a well-equipped mill. 

2. The cost of building a modern 
mill is high enough to discourage the 
influx of new firms except in periods 
of considerable prosperity. The feed 
mills are few compared with the 
numbers of hatcheries and growers. 

3. Feed mills usually have access 
to capital and credit because of their 
ample collateral. 

4. Every other product of the in- 
dustry is highly perishable and must 
be sold when ready for market, what- 
ever the price. Feed can be stored 
for a time if the price is considered 
too low. 

5. Feed companies set their charges 
for feed by a markup over costs. 
They cover their profit margin before 
the contract grower receives more 
than a minimum payment per bird. 

6. A feed mill can select the grow- 
ers for its contracts, eliminating the 
least efficient. Thus it attaches to it- 
self the most stable portion of the 
market. Growers and hatchers who 
buy and sell on the open market are 


High-potency Frontier Clorofume® gives you greatest protection against profit-stealing 


grain insect infestation .. . 


at lowest cost per bushel, per month. This easy-to-apply 


liquid scores highest kills on all stages of insect life, because Clorofume® contains more 
deadly-to-bugs carbon bisulfide than other fumigants — blended with potent ethylene 
dibromide and chloroform. Listed with UL, registered by USDA and FDA, rated fire 
and explosion-safe by fire insurance companies, Clorofume® protects your grain and your 


buildings. Apply it yourself in label recommended dosages . . 


. and save 25% or more 


on positive protection. Order from your distributor, or write direct to P.O. Box 545, 


Wichita 1, Kansas. 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


left with a small and uncertain part 
of the trade. 

7. The prices of live broilers are 
determined by auction and fluctuate 
continuously. Prices of hatching eggs 
and chicks are reported to be deter- 
mined by “supply and demand” and 
are very unstable. Processors, still 
largely independent, are faced with 
rugged competition in both buying 
and selling. In contrast, the price of 
feed is relatively stable. It has, over 
a period of years, fallen less than 
the prices of chicks or live broilers. 
It appears that the mills are able 
to make a profit on feed which is 
high enough to more than compen- 
sate for their occasional losses in 
broiler growing. 

Key Observations 

The SBA study report, prepared by 
George Soule, Martha V. Taber and 
Mary M. Kirkwood of Washington 
College, makes these especially sig- 
nificant observations: 

Broiler growing has usually de- 
veloped in areas where other oppor- 
tunities are few. As the region de- 
velops, other opportunities are likely 
| to bid successfully for its land, capi- 
| tal and energies. 

-When the supply of materials is 
short at a given stage of production 
in an industry, firms are likely to 
undertake vertical integration back- 
ward through the industrial processes 
in order to maintain their access to 
materials. When there is an oversup- 
ply, firms are more likely to carry 
vertical integration forward for the 
purpose of maintaining their market 
position. 

—The broiler industry had its be- 
ginning when growers began to make 
use of the fact that the most rapid 
growth of a chick and its most effi- 
| cient use of feed occur in its first 10 
| weeks. 


Variety of Processes 

The broiler industry, as it is related 
in the SBA report, includes a variety 
of processes, each one requiring its 
own particular equipment and tech- 
niques. In the late 1920's, the indus- 
try began to develop separate special- 
ized establishments to handle each of 
the successive stages of production: 
(1) Breeding of parent stock, (2) 
production of broiler-type eggs from 
layer flocks, (3) hatching of broiler 
chicks, (4) production of broiler feed, 
(5) growing of broilers, (6) slaugh- 
tering and processing and (7) mar- 
keting. 

It has become increasingly neces- 
sary to combine or coordinate the 
activities of the specialized establish- 
ment by various types of vertical in- 
tegration. And this is where feed 
manufacturers have demonstrated 
considerable influence. 


Details of Report 

In the following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts from the study which describe 
vertical integration in the Delmarva 
broiler industry, discuss advantages 
and disadvantages of vertical integra- 
tion, tell about interregional competi- 
tion and project possible develop- 
ments of the future. These observa- 
tions are based on interviews among 


MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLIERS of 


MATERIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


The D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1904 Wert Strest, 2 Ohi 
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Ane 


Get Famous WAVAC 


from Dr. Salsbury’s exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 

in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 

Note the new look . . . neat, compact appearance ... ten bottles of Wavac nested 
in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. 

Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form 

to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and } 
Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised : 
to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — : 
Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. 


@ Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly - 
resistant to impact damage. 


@ Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


@ Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


@ Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 


LABORATORIES 


tlowa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Dr. C. W. Pope 


POULTRY SPEAKER—‘Systenis of 
Growing Pullets” and “Factors Af- 
fecting Efficiency of Production” were 
topics discussed by Dr. C. W. Pope, 


assistant manager, general poultry 
research, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, at a recent poultry event in 
Baton Rouge, La. The event, which 
was held to report the latest research 
findings in the fields of poultry pro- 
duction and nutrition, was sponsored 
cooperatively by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service at Louisiana State 
University, the poultry industry de- 
partment at LSU and Louisiana Poul- 
try Industries, Inc., Baton Rouge. 


and questionnaires answered by 70 
businessmen in feed mills, hatcheries, 
processing and other establishments 
and individuals in government agen- 
cies, trade associations, marketing 
organizations and other groups. 

VERTICAL INTEGRATION IN 
THE DELMARVA REGION—Most 
of the growers in Delmarva own or 
rent their land and buildings but 
grow birds owned by an integrator. 
Very few broilers are grown by wage- 
earning employees on the property of 
integrated firms. Even fewer are the 
flocks of completely independent 
farmer-growers who own and market 
their own birds 

Of the firms taking part in 
survey, only one included under 
same ownership all stages from layer 
flocks through processing. This firm 


the 


LEADERSHIP 


NEW PRODUCTS 


the 


produced a relatively small percent- 
age of the region’s output. Twenty- 
six other firms included from two to 
four of the stages under the same 
ownership. 


} Contract Integration 

Under contract integration, broile: 
growers sign contracts with feed 
mills or hatcheries. The integrator 
supplies the grower with chicks (re- 
taining ownership of the birds) and 
with feed and other materials. He 
specifies the procedures to be used 
supervises the operation and even- 
tually sells the birds. When the birds 
have been sold, he covers the costs 
of his materials and then pays the 
grower a percentage of any remain- 
ing sum. (The amount the grower 
receives is sometimes modified by an 
“efficiency ratio” based on the feed 
used per pound of bird.) 

Hatcheries have become increasing- 
ly involved in vertical integration as 
feed mills have built new facilities or 
bought old ones. Most of the inde- 
pendent hatcheries now remaining 
have reciprocal dealing arrangements 


with feed companies, or are seeking 
such arrangements, or would like to 
sell out or merge with a feed mill. 

Since 1948, most of the former 
feed dealers, too, have been elimi- 
nated as such by the direct dealings 
between feed mills and growers under 
contract. Some of them have become 
agents for a large feed company, but 
the majority have gone into other 
branches of the feed or broiler in- 
dustries. 

In Other Regions 

In other regions, integration some- 
times extends all the way from pro- 
cessors to growers. In the Delmarva 
area, there is a break between the 
stages of growing and processing. 
The Eastern Shore Poultry Growers 
Exchange, a nonprofit corporation, 
was organized to provide an auction 
market where the forces of supply 
and demand would have full play. 
(Prices and terms of sale for birds 
sold “off the auction” are usually 
keyed to the auction, with modifica- 
tions for special sizes or other condi- 
tions.) 


| 


On the buying side of this market 
break in vertical integration are the 
processors. Most processors have op- 
posed vertical integration. They have 


rejected any suggestions that they 
help to finance growing or sign ad- 
vance contracts to buy. Since they 
can easily acquire plenty of good 
birds, they are under no pressure to 
integrate backward, and they are not 
strong enough to integrate forward 
into the domain of the chain grocery 
stores. The few processors who favor 
vertical integration are branches of 
national packing concerns. 

ADVANTAGES OF VERTICAL 
INTEGRATION—Analysis of the 
reasons for vertical integration re- 
veals two major elements: (1) The 
desire to strengthen the firm’s mar- 
ket position and (2) the pressure to 
increase efficiency. 

When growers lack capital or 
credit, a feed mill can sell its output 
most readily by assuming more re- 
sponsibility for growing and market- 
ing. When hatcheries find themselves 
with surplus chicks, they may resort 
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Landers Snap-in Grease Seals 


Double sealed on each end for 
double safety. Save up to $6.50 
with each replacement while giv- 
ing positive bearing protection. 
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to “growing them out" to dispose of 
them. The grower is usually happy 
to take the feed and the chicks if 
he does not have to worry about mar- 
keting the birds or finding and risk- 
ing the working capital needed 
through the growing period. 

Vertical integration has in many 
cases resulted in greater efficiency 
The elimination of middlemen and 
the coordination of processing cuts 
down on unneeded facilities and in- 
ventories. The integrator provides the 
growers with feed and materials care- 
fully designed to promote growth and 
health, and he informs and _ super- 
vises the grower in his procedures. 


DISADVANTAGES OF VERTI- 
CAL INTEGRATION—For the grow- 
er, the most obvious disadvantages of 
vertical integration stem from the 
loss of independence when an enter- 
prise becomes part of a large organi- 


zation. Here are some of these dis- 
advantages: 
1. The grower may lose some of 


his incentive when he becomes an 
employee or near-employee of a mill 


| 


2. He may, in the long run, lose 
bargaining power. 

3. His share of the proceeds may 
or may not cover his overhead costs, 
or yield him a profit or even prevail- 
ing wages. He does not shop around 
for feed, though he may seek more 
favorable contracts. 

4. A grower dropped by one inte- 
grating mill is not likely to be ac- 
cepted by another. 

There are also some disadvantages 
from the standpoint of the integrator: 

1. An integrated firm may find that 
it has become too large or varied for 
efficiency 

2. Supervision and management of 
diverse stages can be _ excessively 
complex. 

3. It may be difficult 
with large overhead and extensive 
commitments to respond flexibly to 
market changes and to pare its costs 
in periods of stringency. 

In general, however, it appears that 
vertical integration will continue and 
probably expand, though not neces- 
sarily into processing and marketing. 


for a firm 


INTERREGIONAL COMPETI- 
T1ON—Delmarva experienced its 
broiler than other re- 
gions and has by now arrived at rela- 
tive maturity. The growth in its sales 
revenue slackened after production 


reached 400 million pounds of broil- 


boom earlie 


ers a year and ceased after produc- 
tion reached 550 million pounds. Rev- 
enue measured in dollars of constant 
purchasing power ceased to grow 
after 1947, when production was 
somewhat less than 225 million 
pounds 


other 


North 


In recent years 
especially Alabama 
Georgia and Maine—have grown 
much more rapidly than Delmarva. 
But now they, too, are approaching 
a limit in the demand 


regions 
Carolina 


In competing with other areas, Del- 


marva shows no clear over-all dis- 
advantage or advantage in costs of 
production. The South has _ lowe! 
costs in buildings, heat, light and 


power, but transportation to market 
costs less from Delmarva. While the 
South pays lower freight rates on 


roll fence 
shout 


We do it by dipping each roll of fence into a vat of red paint. 
The fence comes out shouting “RED BRAND®”’ Everyone sees 
the top red wire; everyone knows it identifies RED BRAND. 


Any roll of fence woven with the skill of Keystone craftsmen 
has the urge to shout. It wants to tell users it’s made of the 
finest wire and Galvannealed® for longer service. 


No matter where you display or store RED BRAND, your 
customers know at a glance you sell the best. That’s because 
RED BRAND is the best advertised fence on the market. 
We’re constantly telling your customers why Keystone is the 
best: in leading farm magazines, on radio and television. The 


red top wire is their warranty. 


No wonder RED BRAND is preferred by more farmers in 
leading stock and grain raising counties than any other brand 
... in some cases it’s the favorite by more than 5 to 1. 


You'll find the same strong preference for the barbed wire 


with the bright red barbs. And the steel posts with the red at 


the top... RED TOP® 


Ask yourself the question. Why sell less when you can sell 


more of the best? One trial of RED BRAND will convince you. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Red Brand Fence « Red Brand Barbed Wire + Red Top Steel Posts « Nails 
Baler Wire * Non-Climbable Fence + Keyline® Poultry Netting + Gates 


The only fence line that 
sells on sight 
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grain, poultry feed sells at identical 
prices in the two regions. A pound 
of feed yields more meat in the 
South, but the larger Delmarva bird 
sells at a premium price. 

Lower wages may give the South 
some advantage, but no full-scale 
study of comparative labor effi- 
ciencies has been made. In compari- 
son with southern New England, Del- 
marva has lower labor costs—espe- 
cially in processing, where its effi- 
ciency is superior. 

POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
DELMARVA— 

@ Costs—There are a number of 
ways in which costs may be reduced. 

1. Savings in transportation of 
eggs or chicks could be achieved by 
establishing laying flocks in Del- 
marva. Some observers, however, iear 
that the region’s climate and its con- 
centration of poultry flocks cause ex- 
hazards to mature 


cessive disease 
birds. 

2. Feed mills, which have been ab- 
sorbing the difference in transporta- 
tion costs of grain between Delmarva 
and the southern states, might bene- 
fit from more local grain-storage 


facilities. 


| marketing efficiency, 


3. A local mill to process the soy- 
beans grown nearby would yield some 
economies in feed costs. 


Although these savings in feed 
costs would not necessarily reduce 


the cost of growing as it is now cal- 
culated, they would enable feed com- 
panies to lower the price of feed or 
would yield them a larger margin 
and thus encourage them to maintain 
or extend their contracts in this area. 
@ Marketing—Some members of the 
trade favor the establishment of a 
single firm to market all the birds 
grown in the area. Such an enter- 
prise, it is thought, would improve 
promote Del- 
marva poultry, and provide greater 


(Turn to page 32) 


This is my dog. His name is Muggs. 
He is nine years old and weighs 65 
pounds. He is not a ribbon winner 
or a show dog but he is a wonderful 
pet and watch dog. 


Muggs was nine weeks old (no 
pedigree) when | got him from a 
neighbor. | started him right out on 
RYDE'S FLAKED DOG FOOD mixed 
into a gruel with a little milk and 
he has been on RYDE'S FLAKED 
DOG FOOD ever since. | now feed 
it dry—just as it comes from the 
bag. 

Sure, I'm prejudiced about RYDE'S 
FLAKED DOG FOOD. But also | 
know what it takes to make a good 
dog food. | know RYDE'S FLAKED 
DOG FOOD is well balanced in the 
necessary nutritional elements and 
that its exclusive FLAKING PROC- 
ESS makes it palatable to all 
breeds of dogs. This is proven by 
the fact that it has been success- 
fully fed to thousands and thous- 
ands of dogs during the 23 years 
it has been on the market. 

Let me send you a FREE SAMPLE 
and details of the sales opportuni- 
ties in this exclusive kind of dry 


dog food. xe 


L. C. Risberg, Pres. 
RYDE & COMPANY 
3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9 
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now you can add this 


exciting new promise to ne 
your pig feeds 


® 


REPO 
new way use nf-18 
build swine feed tonnage 


/ nf-180 gives your customers the most 
effective protection against pig scours ever 
devised. In addition, nf-180 substantially 
improves the overall performance of creep, 
starter and grower feeds...even on farms that 


ordinarily don’t have serious scours problems. 


Let’s examine two reasons why adding nf-180 
to your pig feeds can be a real shot-in-the-arm 
for your selling program. First... 


nf-180 improves feed performance 


nf-180 enables you to add exciting new claims 
to your feed tag (and to your feed advertising). 
Then nf-180 backs up these new claims with 
performance that convinces even the most con- 
firmed skeptics that here is a feed additive well 
worth the money. 

What kind of performance? First, nf-180 
protects pigs against scours during the critical 
early growing period. This new nf-180 medi- 
cated pig feed program thereby ex/ends the most 
effective protection against scours hog men have 
seen to date — the nf-180 sow feeding program 
which breaks the scours infection cycle 

Combined with the sow program, this new 
nf-180 use gives you your surest way yet to sell 
prospects on your feed program. (And you'll 
like the way nf-180 takes much of the risk out 
of hog feed financing. ) 

Also, nf-180-medicated swine feeds are bene- 
ficial to hog-feed customers who are not com- 
monly bothered by scours outbreaks in their 

pigs. The fact is, most apparently “good-doing” 
a pigs actually could be doing still better .. . 
: because even “healthy-looking” pigs usually 


have some scours organisms which hold down 
performance. 


nf-180 cleans up the intestinal tract. Clears 
up hidden stresses and constant disease drag. 
Speeds weight gains. Improves feed efficiency. 
Reduces stunting and setbacks. 

These new nf-180 performance claims are 
solidly backed by college research. Here are a 
few examples: 


College Test #1: Pigs receiving nf-180 in their 
ration from the third to eighth week showed 
44%, improvement in daily gain over unmedi- 
cated controls 


College Test #2: Compared nf-180 with un- 
medicated controls under relatively disease-free 
conditions; nf-180 still improved results. Pigs 
receiving nf-180 from the fourth to eighth week 
gained an extra 3.3 lbs. during the trial period 
... on 1.33 Ibs. less feed per lb. of gain. 


College Test #3: nf-180 was compared in 
starter feeds with five other commonly-used 
swine feed additives. nf-180-fed pigs showed 
the best daily gain and best feed conversion of 
all lots. 


College Test #4: Researchers studied the 
value of feeding nf-180 to the sow and in the 


pigs’ feed. Pigs on the nf-180 program averaged 
23.4 lbs. at six weeks compared to 20.27 Ibs. for 
the controls. 93°, of the nf-180-fed pigs were 
raised to weaning, but only 83.3% of the non- 
medicated pigs. There was no scouring in the 
nf-180-fed litters, but 37.577, of the controls 
scoured. 

A second reason why nf-180 in your swine 
feeds can spark hog feed sales is . . . 


the growing trend toward nf-180 


Today nf-180 is the foremost drug in helping 
turkeymen, egg producers, broilermen, poultry 
breeders and swine producers prevent and con- 
trol disease problems. 

If by chance you are not completely familiar 
with nf-180 and what it can do, you would find 
it an eye-opening experience to talk with farm- 
ers and feed men who use it. Here are typical 
comments from tape-recorded interviews: 

“‘nf-180 was the difference between our stay- 
ing in the hog business or selling out.” “We've 
tried all the different products, and nf-180 is 
the only thing that would raise pigs for us.” “I 
was weaning 6 pigs per litter. With nf-180, I’m 
weaning 8'.” 

It’s easy to add this kind of praise to your 
swine feeds. Your Hess & Clark salesman will 
be giving you complete details soon. 
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BLUE BIRD 
SWINE FEED 
MEDICATED 


For aid in prevention of Bacterial 
Enteritis (Necrotic Enteritis, Necro 
or Black Scours) and Vibrionic 
(Bloody) Dysentery and for main- 
tenance of weight gains and im- 
provement of feed efficiency for 
baby pigs and growing swine. 


Follow directions on back of this tag. 


ACTIVE DRUG 
INGREDIENT: 


Furazolidone (nf-180) . . . 0.011 % 
(100 grams) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
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HERE’S YOUR NEW 
FEED TAG CLAIM 


..and how it gives you a stronger 
“claim” on new hog feed business 


Your pig feeds are mighty important business 
tools. They usually give new customers their 
first and most lingering impression of your hog 
feed program. 

Pig feeds are usually compared on two points. 
One is their ability to help farmers control dis- 
ease (especially scours, which pops up in survey 
after survey as the hog raiser’s most trouble- 
some problem). 

Two is performance. Does your feed help 
customers market more pigs? Heavier, health- 
ier pigs? At less cost? 

As you can see on the feed tag (and in the 
field) , nf-180 helps improve pig feeds on both 
points .. . better than any other drug or any 
combination of drugs you can use. 


Fits Any Feeding Program 
The new nf-180 pig protection plan is versatile 
enough to fit just about any swine feeding pro- 
gram. The 100 gram level of furazolidone, fed 
for 5 weeks, appeals to most feed manufac- 
turers. In addition, there are two other options: 

200 grams per ton — feed for 2 weeks 

150 grams per ton — feed for 3 weeks 

Regardless of which plan you select for your 
pig feeds, germ killing nf-180 is the only medi- 
cation that is consistently dependable in pre- 
venting and controlling scours. 

It stops scours in even the hardest-hit herds 

.. works where other drugs often fail. And as 
the college tests on the preceding page testify, 
nf-180 can substantially improve feed perform- 
ance . . . even on farms where scours is not a 
serious problem. 

nf-180 enables pigs to fully utilize the nutri- 
tional power of your feeds. . . adds performance 
that both new and established customers will 
notice and remember. nf-180 is the modern 
medication for your swine feeds. 


Hess & Clark promotion turns nf-180 
results into higher swine feed sales 


Powerful national and 
local advertising brings 
customers to your store 


nf-180-medicated swine feeds will be promoted 
heavily in the midwest “hog belt” during sum 
mer and fall months 

Leading midwestern farm and hog magazines 
will carry a strong schedule of nf-180 swine 
feed advertising (the same kind of editorial 
ads that have been pre-selling hog raisers on 
the effective sow program). 

The actual sales-boosting effectiveness of 
nf-180 advertising was demonstrated in a recent 
farm magazine survey of 1,100 feed dealers in 
11 states. 55.7% of all dealers answering re 
ported direct inquiries from nf-180 ads an 
average of 8.9 inquiries per dealer. 60.577, of 
the dealers said their sales of feeds containing 
nf-180 have increased this year 

nf-180 magazine advertising will carry dealer 
listings in leading farm states. They will be 
supplemented by commercials over 30 promi- 
nent farm radio stations in 10 midwestern states 

Almost certainly this concentrated advertising 
effort will bring you customers and prospects 
asking for nf-180 in their swine feeds. Be ready 
to take full advantage of this new business op 
portunity by promoting nf-180 swine feeds 


You can tie-in with 
this strong line-up of 
local selling help 


Here is a selection of local promotional materi 
als you need to pre-sell customers and prospects 
on your nf-180-medicated swine feeds 

Banners, posters, and the popular nf-180 
Service Center for store counters give you the 
display needed to attract attention and to 
identify you and your storeas a source of nf-180 
sow and pig feeds. 

Mailers give you a personal way to tell the 
story to customers and good prospects and 
ad mats for your local paper give you wide 
coverage of the hog men in your area 

An informative 6-page hand-out piece for 
store customers gives complete details on the 
combined sow-feeding, pig-protecting nf-180 
program. A fullcolor strip filmand 16mm movie 
are also available for your feeder meetings 

Your Hess & Clark salesman will see that you 
get the free promotional help you need. Get in 
touch with him soon. Or write us c/o the address 
below. 
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THOUSANDS OF “SIGHT” IMPRESSIONS 


ANOTHER TONNAGE-BUILDING FEED PROMOTION IDEA FROM 


HESS CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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POULTRY COMMITTEE PLANS SHORT COURSES—Shown above is the 
group of experts who planned three short courses on poultry and eggs to be 
presented at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College in Tifton, Ga., during 
the fall of 1961, and in the fiscal year starting July 1, 1961. They are, left 
to right: Mrs. Ralph Bailey, secretary to the dean of the college; Tom Gra- 
ham, vocational agriculture teacher at Sylvester, Ga.; Perry McCranie, egg 
producer of Tift County; Dr. W. S. Nicholson, professor of poultry at Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College; Dewey McNiece, poultry department, 
University of Georgia; Harold Brown, Colquitt County agricultural agent; 
E. L. Houston, sales manager, Macon, Birdsey Feed Co., and John T. Lindsey, 
operator of Tifton Feed & Milling Co. 


bargaining power in dealing with 
large buyers. 

@ Special products—Individual firms 
might improve their position in the 
market by developing brand-name 
specialty products such as frozen 
chicken or pre-cooked frozen dishes. 
Yet, there are obstacles to such de- 
velopments: (1) Most consumers will 
probably continue to prefer fresh un- 
cooked birds, since they are still bet- 
ter and cheaper than the frozen prod- 
ucts; (2) government inspection as- 
sures customers of good-quality food 
without an expensive brand name, 
and (3) the potential market for 
novel specialties is limited, risky and 
costly to serve. 

@ Horizontal integration—When nor- 
mal competitive market forces are at 
work, low prices will cause some 
firms to cut their production and 
others to close entirely. Horizontal 
integration—the combining of firms 
in the same stage or stages of pro- 
duction—may be considered a better 
way of reducing production. Also, it 


Write for folder 
on the DPL N-63 
Newcastle vaccine 
offering better 
longer lasting 
protection. 


DPL: an important part of 


OPERATION 


versatility, 
economy. 


No factor necessary to success is more im- 
portant than a good sound vaccination pro- 
gram and that is why successful growers 
everywhere have made DPL quality vaccines 
and vaccination methods an important part of 
their “Operation Success”. 

In DPL vaccines and vaccination methods 
they find protection, whatever the challenge, 


Success”. 


today! 


to fit into any operation, 


SUCCESS” 


and 


Find out what part DPL vaccines and vacci- 
nation methods can play in your “Operation 
Write today for our folder, 
VACCINES AND HOW TO USE THEM and 
our latest price list. Write, wire or phone DPL 


DPL 


"DELAWARE POULTRY LAP ATORIES INC. 4 
MILLSBORO, DEL. 


sometimes brings about increased ef- 
ficiency. 

If Delmarva producers should com- 
bine to restrict production, however, 
other regions would take up the 


| slack. Furthermore, any effective 


measures to 
probably be 
prosecution. 

The spectacular efficiency which 
the industry has attained has brought 
large, but unmeasurable, benefits to 
consumers and to some producers. 
Equally unmeasurable are the social 
costs involved when groups of small 
businessmen sacrifice their independ- 
ence. 

Growers and hatchers have man- 
aged to survive a period of low prices 
by attaching themselves formally or 
informally to larger integrated or- 
ganizations. But the new structure of 
the industry may make it difficult in 
the future for new enterprises which 
do not have capital or contracts to 
gain a foothold or for older ones 
to regain their former autonomy. 


‘Cattle Not Like 
Chickens—Extra 


Light Doesn’t Pay’ 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA—- Since 
extending the light period has in- 
creased production in poultry, would 
it pay to give increased light to beef 
cattle in winter? Not according to 
tests conducted by Dr. R. Hironaka, 
animal nutritionist, at the Agricul- 
tural Research Station here. 

From Nov. 8, 1960, to Feb. 7, 1961, 
he fed 24 steers a ration of all the 
grass hay they could eat, plus a mix- 


restrict output would 
subject to anti-trust 


| ture of ground wheat and sunflower 


hulls three times daily. Twelve of 
these steers received only natural 
light. The other 12 received, in addit- 
ion, incandescent light from 1:30 a.m. 
to 8:00 a.m. 

For 91 days the test continued, and 
at the end of that time there was 
little difference in daily gain or final 
weight. There was a slight edge in 
favor of those that received no extra 
light, but it was too slight to be of 
statistical significance, states Dr. 
Hironaka. 

Although some of the steers got 
up when the lights came on, they did 
not eat. Several steers in both groups 
were chewing their cud at the time. 
Even though the steers did get up 
when the lights came on, they ate 
less feed, says Dr. Hironaka. They 
each ate 1 lb. less hay per day than 
those that received no extra light. 
Why, is not known. But it might be 
that the lights, disturbing the anim- 
als during high rumination activity, 
reduced the rate of feed passage 
from the rumen. 

All carcasses graded choice, but 
those from the steers that spent their 
nights in darkness carried slightly 
more finish than those with the extra 
light. 


OILS 
Feeding INGREDIENTS 
Packing House By-Products 
W. D. Haugen Co. 
5605 Lyndale Avene So., MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 
TAYLOR 3-7253 
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PUT GUARANTEED 
‘our Ow 
at Low cost! 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS 
NEVER TO GIVE 
GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS! 
Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, 
Amino Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 


JEBSEE 


Fortify your own feeds for just « few -_ 
@ bag... JERSEE VITAL-MIN makes 
feeds better, brings you more satintied 


(AF-SUPP 
(AF 
Contain teed levels of Vitamin A 
Vitamin. Seed Aareomyele. Guaranteed 
feeding results. 
Write for 
and distributor 
“JE RSEE Co. 
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That’s right! All it takes is 22'2c worth of AROMOLASS to 
double the flavor and aroma of 100 pounds of Blackstrap in 
your feed. Just 22'/2c worth of AROMOLASS converts a ton of 
5% molasses feed to a 10% Blackstrap flavor and aroma 
intensity. And you can do this at a savings of $1.50 per 


ton of feed! 


Send for a FREE 


Only 4 ounces of Dry 
AROMOLASS or | ounce of 
quadruple strength Liquid Aromolass 
is equivalent to 100 pounds of 
Blackstrap flavor and aroma. Just 
figure out how much you will need 
to treat a full batch run of formula 
feed or a storage tank of molasses 


and it will be sentto you. °°’ 
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Just fill out and mail this card, today! | 


Like to double the good, 
rich flavor aroma of 
Blackstrap in your feed... 
and save money, too? 


AROMOLASS makes molasses uniform in smell and taste. It 
lets you build high molasses aroma in situations where molasses 
cut-backs would normally be necessary to prevent compaction 
and spoilage. Think of it! With AROMOLASS you can double 
the sales appeal and appetite appeal of your feed ... and 


save money, too! 


Sample now.. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


( ) Send FREE 

tons of molasses feed 
send pints of liquid AROMOLASS to treat 
tons of stored molasses syrup 


pounds dry AROMOLASS to treat 
. or 


( ) Send a small inspection sample, prices and complete informa- 


tion, only. 
( ) Send free copy Taste Stage Feeding Plan 
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Combines palatability with 


life-cycle nutrition at a cost 


you can afford 


The flavorstatic preservative 


factor in these college and field 


tested products provides a new 
built-in-the-feed storage 
concept of preserving the 


natural fresh smells and tastes 


of stored feed indefinitely. The 


cost is as little as 11% cents 
a ton of feed. You can save 


over $10.00 a ton on 


some feeds. 


‘We know nutritional requirements change with age .. . now we know 
taste requirements change as well.'’ Report, lowa State University 


Research-proven 
Birth-to-Market 
taste-stage feeding plan 


PIGNECTAR® 


Sow Milk Flavor—For pre-starter and starter baby 
pigs feeds. Pigs eat 32% more of Pignectar 


flavored feed. 


CAFNECTAR* 


| 


Cow Milk Flavor—For milk replacer and calf starter 
feeds. Calves eat 23% more of Cafnectar 


flavored feed 


PECK MOR® 


Poultry Feed Flavor—For all chicken and turkey feeds. 
Broilers average eating 70 pounds more Peckmor flavored 
feeds and gain 90 extra pounds per 1000 birds. 


AROMOLASS* 


Blackstrap Molasses Flavor—For making double 
strength” Blackstrap flavor and aroma at $4.50 a ton of 


molasses. Livestock eat 68% more AROMOLASS 


flavored feed 


FRESHIN® 


Antioxidant Flavorstat®—For all purpose use in 


preserving the fresh, natural smells and tastes of molasses, 


corn and forages in stored formula feed products. 
Livestock eat 47% more FRESHIN flavored feed. 


BUSINESS 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


REPLY CARD 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


VIA FIRST CLASS MAIL 
FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 North Clark Street 


Products of Flavor Corporation of 
America . . . Pioneers in the scientific 
development of livestock and poultry 
feed products. Complete research 
data available upon request. 


Far West and South West Distributor : 


Van Waters and Rogers, Inc. 

Branches at: 

Boise Dallas Denver Houston « Los Angeles 
Phoenix Portland Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Seattle ¢ Spokane ¢ Vancouver, B.C. 


saces 
20me 


I 

' Foreign Representatives: 
| Canada—N. D. Hogg, Ltd.—Toronto 
| South Americo—ReVan,Ltd.—Cali, Colombia 


Evrope— General Agent—interchemie S.A. 
Zurich, Switzerland; Hamburg, Germany; 
Milan, Italy 

Israel—Berkman and Co., Ltd.—Tel Aviv 

Mexico—Agricultura Nacional SA— Mexico D.F. 


DO IT NOW! 
Send for a Free Sample of AROMOLASS Blackstrap 
. Fill out reverse side and mail this card, 


intensifier . . 
today 
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Purdue University 
Announces Aug. 25 
As Swine Day Date 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Purdue 
University’s 41st annual Swine Day, 
sponsored by the animal science de- 
partment, will be held here Aug. 25 


Tours of Purdue's livestock experi- | 


mental farm will start at regular 
intervals from 8 a.m. until 10:30 a.m 
The afternoon program will start at 
1 o'clock. 

Featured on the morning program 
will be experimental results on effect 
of vitamin A supplementation of corn- 
soybean meal rations, low moisture 
and high moisture shelled corn fed 
free choice and fed in limited 
amounts, ground raw soybeans, 
ground cooked soybeans vs. regular 
soybean meal, effect of antibiotics in 
swine rations and effect of shade and 
mist-type sprays for swine on con- 
crete. Visitors will see the swine used 
in these studies. 

In addition, Purdue’s agricultural 
engineering and entomology depart- 
ments will have exhibits on automatic 
feed handling systems and fly and 
external parasite control. 

Dr. T. J. Cunha, head of the ani- 
mal science department at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, will be principal 
speaker at the afternoon meeting. 
Dr. Cunha, an animal nutritionist, 
will discuss new developments in nu- 


trition and feeding and their appli- | 


cation on future swine production. 

Dr. Vernon Garwood, Purdue swine 
geneticist, will discuss the economic 
importance of a good breeding pro- 
gram; William Heichelbech, Rock- 
port, will talk about pasture utiliza- 
tion by sows, and Richard A. Pickett, 
Purdue swine nutritionist, will dis- 
cuss iron requirements and iron utili- 
zation by young pigs. 


Arkansas Poultry Firm 


Plans More Housing 


DANVILLE, ARK.—The Joe Ray 
Co., Inc., plans to build another 16 
poultry houses for breeder hens at 


the Chick-A-Lah Farm, which is lo- | 


cated on a mountain plateau about 
13 miles north of Danville. 

Mr. Ray, who owns an integrated 
broiler company, started the project 
in September, 1960, in order to pro- 
duce enough baby chicks for his 
broiler houses. Each house is built of 
native lumber and is 40 by 400 ft. 


in size. The very latest equipment is | 


being installed, such as automatic 
feeders, waterers and swinging egg 
baskets which can be pushed along 
as employees gather eggs. 

“Most of my farms are closer to 
town,” said Mr. Ray, “but the sum- 
mer temperature here on the moun- 
tain is from 5 to 10 degrees cooler 
than in Danville. I figure this out- 
weighs the disadvantage of being a 
few miles farther away.” 

He is also building dwelling houses 
and will have one family to manage 
two poultry houses. Each family will 
work on a straight salary, with utili- 
ties to be paid by the company. When 
fully completed, the houses will hold 
130,000 breeder hens. 


MR. FEEO MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


PROGRAM 


EAST ST. LoutsS, 


Kinostrom -Scumot Go. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 


Effects of Feed Grain 
Bill Felt in Southwest 


PECOS, TEXAS—The govern- 
ment’s new feed grain program is 
having an adverse effect on feedlot 
operations in the Southwest. Here in 
the Pecos area, where thousands of 
cattle are fed out annually, the lots 
are only 50 to 60% filled. 

Earl Crow, owner of the Crow 
Packing Co., and one of the largest 
feeders in this part of west Texas, 
says his lots are only 60% filled, and 
most of the others have even fewer 
cattle. 

Another reason for the hesitancy 
in filling the lots is that feeders are 
resisting replacement cattle prices 
because they do not feel the fat mar- 
ket justifies the current level. 

No one knows what the new pro- 
gram will do to the grain market. 
Therefore, no one is_ contracting 
ahead for any large amounts of feed 
or cattle until he knows what the 
feed will cost, it was said. 


“so why not order SUPER CAL (pure reef oyster shell flour 
with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY Marine Building « 


Houston, Texas 
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You can extend your 
pelleting opportunities, 
step up efficiency of your 


present operations 


...with new STAPEL Pelletizing- Binder 


Pelleting has ceased to be an irritating production prob- 
lem in a substantial number of mills — large, small, and 
medium-size — which are using this new binder as a 
standard ingredient in selected formulas. 


They are getting a denser pellet that takes the punish- 
ment of mechanical handling all the way from the mill 
to the animal — occupies less space in storage and ship- 
ping — meets the tough requirements of modern mill- 
ing, shipping, and feeding practices. Recycling of fines 
is reduced, plant efficiency increased. Pelleting of com- 
plete feeds becomes a more practical operation. 


Stapel is a dry powder, identified technically as Lignin 
Extract. Produced asa part of a large-scale, year-around 
process, it is available steadily in quantities on a non- 
seasonal basis. Data sheet gives analysis of interest to 
your nutritionist, other technical details. 


Consolidated recommends an experimental approach to 
the application of Stapel in your plant. Pelleting — a 
highly complex operation with some 40-odd variables 
(counting ingredients as one) , and few if any standard- 
ized methods of measurement — is an art, and results 
are often unpredictable. There is no basis for broad or 
exaggerated claims, and we make none. 


The fact is, however, that surprising results have been 
obtained in one plant after another, leading not only to 
adoption of Stapel in difficult “trouble” spots, but to 
extended applications on other formulas of less diffi- 
culty in the same mills. 


The best way to find out for yourself is a mill trial. We 
shall be glad to give you the benefit of our experience 
in considering your own problem. Write or phone for 
data sheet, sample, and details of our mill trial offer. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


STAPH 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon — or 
attach it to your 


business card trial offer. 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 
Jaro Holy, Appleton, Wisconsin — Telephone RE 3-4461 


Piease send data and 
sample of Stape!l Feed 
Pelletizing Binder, and 
information on your mill 


Name 

Title | 
Company 
i 
Address 

City State 
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Dr. P. T. Marion, Dr. G. P. Lofgreen, Dr. A. Dyer, 
Texas, discussed California, report- W as hington, re- 
the value of lysine ed a more accu- ported that man- 
and stilbestrol ad- rate method for ganese deficiency 
ditives to a sor- determining the may be partially 
ghum ration for net energy value responsible for de- 


beef cattle. 


of barley straw. 


formed calves. 


Dr. W. H. Hale, 
Arizona, discussed 
feeding fattening 


cattle up to 2.5 from 
million units of vi- 
tamin A per head 


daily. 


Summary of Selected Papers Presented at Western 


Section, American Society of Animal Production 
By Dr. T. W. Perry 


Purdue University 


Part 1 


Approximately three hundred ani- 
mal scientists were in attendance 
at the Western Section, American 
Society of Animal Production meet- 
ings held in Moscow, Idaho, dur- 
ing the week of July 16. A total of 
84 scientific papers were presented 
in the subect divisions of animal 
breeding, meats, nutrition and 
physiology. 

The Western Section ASAP meet- 
ings have been growing steadily each 
year and interest in the meetings has 
also been increasing. 


A review of selected papers is 
presented. 
Vitamin A 

It is interesting to observe the 


shift of emphasis in research as the 
years go by. An example of this was 
the tremendous amount of research 
conducted with antibiotics for swine 
in the late 40’s and early 50’s. Then, 
in a later cycle, the use of oral 
diethylstilbestrol for cattle initiated 
a rush to investigate all sorts of 
additives including tranquilizers, en- 
zymes, fermentation products, hor- 
mones and a host of others. One of 
the most current “hot subjects” in 
the field of animal nutrition is the 
whole subject area of carotene and 
vitamin A for beef cattle—Can cat- 
tle convert carotene to vitamin A? 
How much vitamin A is enough? 
Several papers were presented 
which were concerned with the use of 
vitamin A and carotene. It has seemed 
apparent that ruminant animals may 
not utilize carotene too efficiently 
in converting it to vitamin A which 
they can utilize. In other words, on 
a diet that is apparently “adequate” 
in carotene, beef cattle will some- 
times give all the symptoms of being 
deficient in vitamin A, and further- 
more, will respond to supplemental 
vitamin A. However, it does not ap- 
pear to be quite so simple as it has 
been stated above. There are many 
things which may enter into the 
picture. Before the advent of mixed 
cattle supplements only a short while 
ago, who ever heard of adding vita- 
min A to beef cattle rations? Ap- 
parently beef cattle fared pretty well 
on vitamin A-free diets a few years 


ago. 

One of the key factors which ap- 
pears to have changed within recent 
years has been the increased amounts 
of fertilization of cropland with nitro- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Perry, 
professor of animal science at Pur- 
due University, presents here the 
first of two interpretive reviews of 
papers given during the recent West- 
ern Section meetings of the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production 
at Moscow, Idaho. The second part 
of Dr. Perry’s review will appear in 
a subsequent issue of Feedstuffs. 


gen. The Illinois Station (Smith, 
Neumann and Hatfield) presented 
evidence to indicate the presence of 
nitrite in feedstuffs which have been 
grown on heavily fertilized soils im- 
pairs the ability of rats to convert 
carotene to vitamin A. One must not 
conclude from these findings that the 
same is necessarily true for beef 
cattle because the rat and the cow 
are so widely unrelated. However, 
the rat results are at least indicative. 
Furthermore, one must not conclude 
that carotene is no longer a good 
source of vitamin A for beef cattle 
because nothing could be farther 
from the truth, as best we under- 
stand it today. Carotene from dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal is still an excel- 
lent source of vitamin A for beef 
cattle because since alfalfa traps its 
own nitrogen from the air, it is not 
necessary to add high levels of nitrate 
fertilizer to growing alfalfa. 

In another Illinois paper (Hatfield 
et al) a possible interrelationship be- 
tween thyroid activity and carotene 
utilization was shown when either 
a thyroid depressant (1-methyl-2- 
mercaptoimidazole) or added nitrite 
impaired the ability of lambs to con- 
vert carotene to vitamin A. This is 
an area which merits further investi- 
gation to learn just how impotrant 
the thyroid is in converting carotene. 

The Illinois Station (Breiniman et 
al) reported that the level of nitrate 
in corn silage could be affected by 
the level of fertilization. Apparently 
the nitrate would have to be .con- 
verted to nitrite before the damage 
is done, however. 

How much vitamin A is enough and 
will much larger doses of vitamin 
A be either helpful or harmful? The 
Arizona Station (Hale et al) report- 
ed results from feeding levels of vi- 
tamin A up to 2.5 million units daily 
to fattening beef cattle for a period 


of 168 days. When current recom- 
mendations for level of supplemental 
vitamin A are in the realm of 10 to 
20 thousand units daily, the size of 


| the 2.5 million units per day is of 


great magnitude. Under the Arizona 
conditions, there appeared to be no 
problem of vitamin A toxicity at the 
levels fed. A level of 10,000 I. U 
daily did not maintain initial vitamin 
A stores whereas a level of 40,000 
I. U. per day did maintain initial liver 
stores. Tissues other than liver 
showed little ability to store vitamin 
A, except that when the very high 
levels of vitamin A were fed, some 
was stored in the fat. 

In another paper from the Arizona 
Station (Anderson et al) the relia- 
bility of sampling the liver of the 
live animal (biopsy) was studied. It 
was found that various portions of 
the liver varied in the amount of 
vitamin A contained. However the 
differences among sites were not 
great enough to materially affect the 
accuracy of the method. In the 
previous Arizona paper reported 
above, it was hypothesized that blood 
plasma vitamin A levels for steers 
supplemented with vitamin A appear- 
ed to be more closely related to the 
amount of vitamin A than to levels 
of vitamin A in the liver. 


High Concentrate Rations 


A flurry of interest over the past 
few years has been concerned with 
the so-called “all concentrate” ration 
for fattening beef cattle. This con- 
sists of balancing a grain with a 
small amount of fiber and a better- 
than-average protein supplement. In 
the case of corn, the fiber is pro- 


| vided by grinding the whole ear; for 


barley, the outside husk or hull is 
all the fiber that is contained. Pro- 
ponents of the high concentrate ra- 
tion have based their recommenda- 
tion largely on the fact that cattle 
on a high concentrate ration usually 
require less feed per pound of grain. 
There seems to have been some trend 
away from the high concentrate ra- 
tion even though the practice is still 
in its infancy. Some of the California 


| cattle feeders have added ground al- 
| mond hulls to a_ barley-supplement 


ration in order to provide additional 
fiber or roughage. Recently, the Iowa 
Station reported an increase in the 
gain of beef cattle from the addition 


Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Montana, reported 
finding no benefit 
the use of 
cobalt bullets for 
steers or ewes. 


Dr. L. E. Harris, 
Utah, presented a 
new method for 
naming and sum- 
marizing feed- 
stuffs in comput- 
ing machines. 


Dr. T. W. Perry 


of a small amount of sand to a high 
concentrate ration. 

The Arizona Station (Hayer et al) 
ran digestion studies to determine 
how well cattle utilized the barley 
in a high concentrate ration consist- 
ing of a full feed of barley plus 1 
lb. of a mixed supplement. Also, the 
trial compared the utilization of dry 
rolled barley with steam rolled bar- 
ley. There was no difference between 
the two types of barley and digestibil- 
ity of the gross energy was in the 
range of 80% while the digestibility 
of the crude protein averaged near 
74%. So apparently in a high con- 
centrate ration the cattle digest the 
ration within an expected range. 

Montana workers (Thomas et al) 
reported results from feeding a high 
concentrate ration tc fattening beef 
cattle. Two pounds ot a 20% protein 
supplement were fed with a full feed 
of steamed rolled bariey. In one trial 
554 Ib. heifers gained 3 lb. per day 
on 625 Ib. of feed and in a second 
trial, 645 Ib. steers gained 2.75 Ib. 
per day on 735 Ib. of feed, per 100 
lb. of gain. 


Physiology 


Special papers from the physiol- 
ogy section have been selected for 
review because of their evident in- 
terest to feed formulators and others 
concerned with the feed trade. 

Man has been able to tamper with 
the reproductive cycle of most farm 
animals with reasonable success so 
that he can cause them to reproduce 
at almost any season of the year. 
One exception to this has been sheep 
which have resisted most attempts 
to change their habits of breeding 
in the fall and dropping their lambs 
in the spring, when Mother Nature 

(Turn to ASAP, page 62) 
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Feed fortified with 
PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A, 
45X actual size 


This is the reason we use the palmitate ester 


We know a good way to toughen up vitamin A. Take the 


A and coml 


ine it chemically with palmitic acid. The 
combination produces the ester, vitamin A palmitate. 
This goes into our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. 

There's one other commercial ester, vitamin A acetate, 
but we found only the palmitate gives the kind of per- 
formance you need. Turn on the heat, jack up the hu- 
midity—the palmitate still hangs on to its potency 
longer than its chemical cousin. The same holds in dif- 
ferent stabilizing systems. 

We feel our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is the best around 
for some other good reasons, too. We make it with the 


all-trans isomer, the chemical configuration that deliv- 


ers best biological potency. And PGB-250 comes in little 


golden gelatin beads easily digested by the animal, yet 
highly resistant to minerals. The beads are of convenient 
size—30 to 120 mesh, with 250,000 vitamin A units per 
gram. Lower-potency blends are available. 

We're always pleased to share our vitamin A experi- 
ence with you. Let us send you our comprehensive book- 


let on the subject. To get it, get in touch with us at 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales 
offices: New York and ( hicago e Charles Albert Smith 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 
Tampa 9, Florida 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 

703 Welch Road 

Palo Alto, California 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Also... distilled monoglycerides .. 


leaders in research and lg some 3900 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


production of vitamins A and E 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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All Feed Tugnredients 


4 Nationwide Serutce from the Heart of 


outperforms at half the price! 


e Low initial cost... low operating cost. 

e Lower power consumption. 

e Powerful fan assures maximum mill capacity. 

e Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 

e Screens changed instantly, 
safely...while mill is running. 

e Super-sharp, hardened steel 
hammers. 

e Large diameter alloy steel shaft. 

e Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 

e All steel construction. 

e Separate, motor driven fan 


(optional). 
e Heavy duty crusher-feeder 
(optional). 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 


| SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC 

872 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N.Y. 

Send FREE copy of Schutte Hammer 
Mill Bulletin No. 6 to: 
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Milo Prices Move Up 


Milo prices have moved up to 
higher levels in recent months. The 
usual seasonal upswing comes dur- 
ing spring months with a peak in 
mid-summer. Acres to be harvested 
appear to have been reduced by 26% 
from 1960. In addition to seasonal 
strength, the price support level for 
the 1961 crop has been raised 41¢ 
ewt. giving an added upward push 
to prices. Price supports are avail- 
able only to producers complying 
with the 1961 feed grain program. 

Direction of price changes since 
1940 from August to following 
months is indicated in Exhibit 1. 
This exhibit has been prepared to 
show you the percentage of times 
prices have gone up, stayed the same, 


UP OR 
DOWN 


E.. Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, ee: Economist, Kansas State College 


= 


or gone down from August to the 
following October, to December, and 
to February. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1. 
The top part of the bar indicates the 
percentage of times the average Kan- 
sas farm price of milo went up from 
August to October since 1940. With- 
in this bar is an 11. This means that 
in 11% of the years since 1940, milo 
prices advanced from mid-August to 
mid-October. 

The middle part of the bar, where 
there is one, indicates the percentage 
of years prices remained the same 
from August to the months as indi- 
cated. The bottom part of the bar 
shows the percentage of the years 
prices went down frem August. 

You will notice that milo prices 
have gone up from August to Octo- 


EXHIBIT 1 


MILO: Kansas farm price changes, 1940-1958 


© Matched, continuous-weld flanges assure uni- 
formity and accurate line-up of spouting and 
elbows for weatherproof, dust-tight joints. 

© Precision automatic butt-welding gives 
smooth finish for better flow and less wear. 

© Accurate 6”, 8”, 10” and 12” diameters 


in 10 and 12 gauge steel for fast, neat 
installations. 


P.0. BOX 949 714 N. CHURCH 


RAIN’ SPOUTING 


AND ELBOWS 


made for each other .. . 


© New 3-section adjustable elbow with clamp 
hand connection permits easy installation 
at exact angle desired. 


© Spouting also available in 14, 16, 18 and 

20 gauge steel in 10’ lengths from stock. 
We specialize in custom fabrication to meet 
your exact specifications. Write today for 
complete information. 


HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


PHONE 429-5188 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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EXHIBIT 2 
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ber in only about 1 year out of 10 
since 1940. They have gone down 8 
out of 10 years. 

You can see how prices have acted 
so far this season by looking at the 
broken line of Exhibit 2. Last year’s 
prices are also shown in this graph. 
Prices dropped sharply in April. You 
will recall this was a period of un- 
certainty about what Congress and 
the administration would do with the 
feed grain program. Prices since have 
recovered and have been at $2 cwt. 
level. 

Currently, prices are unsettled. 
Government supplies are being sold 
at market price, marking a change 
in policy. The bulk of the supply of 
old-crop sorghum grain is owned by 
Commodity Credit Corp. It is a large 
enough supply so that markets can 
be dominated by government action 
in the disposal of these stocks. At 
least, this seems possible in centers 
where large quantities are in store 
on CCC account. 

What about prices the rest of this 
season? More than the usual uncer- 


May ~June July 


Kansas City cash price, 


Aug Sept “Oct Nov Dec 


1960 and 1961. 


tainty prevails at the moment. How- 
ever, the strong seasonal trend is 
likely to force prices down between 
now and harvest. Prices are not ex- 
pected to reach the lows which pre- 
vailed a year ago. Prices are expected 
to follow the pattern forecast on 
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Exhibit 2, but you have already been | 
warned that economics plays only a | 


part in price determination at this 
time. 


Streptomycin Petition 


WASHINGTON—A food additive 
petition has been filed proposing the 
issuance of a regulation to provide 
for use of streptomycin in chicken 
and turkey feed in an amount not 
more than 50 gm. per ton nor less 
than 12 gm. per ton of finished feed 
when used in combination with ap- 
proved amounts of the coccidiostat 
amprolium alone, or with a combina- 
tion of amprolium and penicillin. The 
petition, filed by Merck & Co., Inc., 
was announced by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


You can reduce your feed costs with 
custom formulated feeds using... 


VITREN 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 
Pre-Mixes 
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Broiler & Starter 
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@ Enzyme Supplements 


Distillers and Whey 
Solubles 
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© Turkey Gro & Finisher 


+ Calf Milk Supplements 


@ Antibiotics-Vitratone 
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H. V. NoorBaar & Co. 


VITREN gives more personalized 


... Better Service! 


| + VITAMINS 
+ BIOLOGICS 

+ NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


VITREN offers complete individ- 
ual custom formulation service 
for their customers with full 
consideration given to their mix- 
ing facilities and current market 
prices on all ingredients. VITREN 
is equipped and qualified to 
serve you best. You can use 
VITREN’s SERVICES whether 
your present volume is large or 
small. Write or telephone for 
complete information. 


OX 191, ONTARIO, CALIF., Tel: YUkon 6-5096 


INGREDIENTS WITH REAL BENEFITS! 


Beet Solubles 

@ TORAFEED (Torula Yeast) 

e@ ADY-20 (Live Yeast 

eS 

FEEDPHOS (Defiuor 
phate) 

e C.F.S. (Corn Fermentation 


FEED 
@ MC-47 (Condensed Beet Solubles) 
MC-59 (Ammoniated Condensed 


CHLITZ Brewers Grains & Yeast 
nated Phos- 


e HaVYeN Granite Grit 

e@ TAPO Oyster Shell & Meal 

KELL PHOS (Cc. loidal Phosphate) 

e@ AVOSET Condensed Whey Solu- 
bles and Milk Albumin Product 

e@ MILEZYMES (Takamine Feed En- 
zymes) 

e Grains - Millfeeds - Grain By- 
Products 

e@ Animal By-Products 


ubles) 
EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE © CLINTON Corn Gluten Meal-Feed @ Oil Cake Meals 
H : Pasadena, 890 S. Arroyo Pkwy., MU 1-8491 
Calif. Offices Palo Alto, 667 Cowper St., DAvenport 6-2545 
to serve YOU: Bakersfield, P.O. Box 941, FAirview 7-2584 


A customized poultry feed program to fit your particular needs . . . 
that’s feed formulation with new T-H Pre-Mix. T-H Pre-Mix takes the 
guesswork out of formulation . . . cuts costly over-fortification or dupli- 
cation of additives. And when used in conjunction with the T-H poultry 


feeding program, the waste and guesswork are eliminated. 


These three carefully prepared pre-mixes are available to suit your 


poultry feed program: 


No. 1 for chick and broiler starter rations 


No. 2 for chick grower, poultry laying, breeding and concentrates 


rations 


No. 3 for broiler growing rations 


feed problems. 


or consultation concerning 

state teed laws, disease ce specialized feed formulation 
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e effectwe use of feed additives You 
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There are Thompson-Hayward feed specialists to assist you with your 
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Egg Production Characteristics of Pullets Managed 
Under Three Systems 


@ Individual Cages 


The management of laying pullets 
for table egg production has been in 
a state of flux for many years. Loose 
floor housing has remained as a 
standard practice. Individual cages 
became popular before World War LI, 
passed out of the picture, then re- 
turned to popularity around 1950. 
Recently, there has been a tendency 


@ Floor Pens 


By D. W. Francis, R. H. Roberson 
and L. N. Berry 


New Mexico State University 


to use a colony type cage where two 
to 40 birds are kept together. 

A number of comparisons of laying 
hens in cages and floor pens have 
been made. Temperton and Dudley 
(1948), and Gowe (1956), Froning 
and Funk (1958), and Bailey et al 
(1959) have reported slightly higher 
egg production in cages than in floor 


@ Colony Cages 


pens. On the other hand, blood spots 


were higher in eggs produced in 
cages. 

Other reports, (anonymous, 1958, 
1959) indicate that when a number 


of commercial strains were housed in 
cages and floor pens, the birds in 
floor pens gave better results. Kur- 
nick et al (1958) reported that floor 


are 
quality 
vitamins 


“Sealed-in"’ beadlets 


Stabilized 


Vitamins 


Stabilized Vitamin A 


For the perfect combination of stability and biological availability nutritionists have 
come to rely on PERMADRY® .. . the leading ‘‘sealed-in’’ Vitamin A. In PERMADRY, 
the Vitamin A is dissolved in a protective, stabilized carrier of edible hydrogenated 
fat. Research studies have shown that PERMADRY maintains maximum potency and 
biological availability when other sources of Vitamin A break down and are destroyed. 
In extreme cases, such as in highly mineralized feeds, Stabilized offers a double 
coated product, PERMA-DUAL which has both a water soluble and a fat soluble 
coating. When a vitamin supplement is required for incorporation into 
the drinking water of the animal, we recommend PERMA-SOL as the 
ideal water-miscible Vitamin A product. Whatever your vitamin needs, 
you can rely on Stabilized. Continuing research projects at Garfield, and 
at Commercial Solvents’ Central Research Laboratories, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, are your assurance that Stabilized Vitamins are quality vitamins. 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A + PERMA-DUAL — double coated vitamin A « 


GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


142 MONROE STREET ° 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


PERMA-SOL — 


water soluble coated vitamin A + PERMA-D — mineral stable vitamin Dz and D» + PERMA-E — sealed-in vitamin E + PERMA-MIX — 
* quality premixes cf vitamins, antibiotics and amino acids + PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 


QUALITY ASSURANCE 


THROUGH RESEARCH 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Housing pul- 
lets in single or colony cages for 
egg production was not as satis- 
factory as in floor pens in a New 
Mexico State University study. The 
accompanying article is a research 
report on the study by poultry sci- 
entists at the New Mexico Experi- 
ment Station, University Park, N.M. 


birds gave better results than birds 
kept in cages. Parker and Rodgers 
(1957) reported that egg production 
was essentially equal with a slight 
advantage for the floor system when 
compared with individual or colony 
cages. Berry (1952) obtained better 
production in cages with out-of-sea- 


son hatched birds. However, birds 
| which were hatched in the spring 


produced better on the floor. 

The objectives of this experiment 
were to compare egg production, vari- 
ous egg quality factors, mortality, 
feed conversion and the effect of any 
unusual condition upon pullets housed 
in floor pens, colony cages, and in- 
dividual cages. 

PROCEDURE—Ready-to-lay S. C. 
White Leghorn pullets from the sta- 
tion flock were allotted at random 
into three groups: Birds housed in 
one building in loose litter floor pens; 
a second group housed in another 
building in six colony cages allow- 
ing 15 birds per cage, and a third 
group housed in 80 cages holding in- 
dividual birds. Each group was main- 
tained for 10 months without culling 
or replacements. The units were de- 
populated, cleaned and a new group 
of pullets were housed for the second 
year. 

Floor birds were trapnested five 
days per week. The production for 
the other two days was recorded as 
total production. Daily egg production 


TABLE 1. Comparison of S. C. White 

Leghorn Pullets Housed in Individual 

Cages, Colony Cages and Floor Pens 
for a 304-Day Laying Period 


1958-59 1959-60 
Nov. I- Oct. |- 
Treatment Aug. 31 July 31 Mean 
Egg Production (Per Cent) 
Floor pens 54.6 49.1 51.8 
Individual cages 56.9 38.2 47.5 
Colony cages ..... 43.1 36.2 39.6 
Feed Consumption (Pounds Feed 
Per Dozen Eggs) 
a 5.44 6.13 5.78 
Individual cages .. 6.03 6.79 6.42 
Colony cages ..... 6.50 6.86 6.67 
Mortality (Per Cent) 
Floor pens ....... 14.0 9.0 11.5 
Individual cages .. 11.3 18.8 15.0 
Colony cages .. 13.8 13.3 13.5 
Feed Cost Per Dozen Eggs 
(@ $4 Cwt. in Cents) 
Floor pens ...... 21.76 24.52 23.12 
Individual cages 24.12 27.16 25.68 
Colony cages ..... 26.00 27.44 26.68 
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And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body ... in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a ‘“‘two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 
form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 
doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says ‘This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip.” 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others .. . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
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you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
means more profit and easier operation to you. 
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was recorded for each individual cage. 
Egg production was recorded daily 
for the colony group as individual 
bird production could not be ascer- 
tained. Eggs were collected four 
times per day from all units. 

All birds that died were necropsied 
to ascertain the cause of death. Feed 
consumption was recorded for each 
group and was expressed as pounds of 
feed per dozen eggs. Total feed cost 
was calculated for each unit. 

During the second year of the test, 
internal quality, shell thickness, egg 
weight, and incidence of blood spots 
were determined during the 5th and 
10th months of production. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION— 
The results presented in Tables 1 and 
2 may not be accurately compared 
because one building was used to 
house the cage groups while the floor 
group was housed in a second build- 
ing. Nevertheless, the results are in- 
teresting and support some of the 
results of the earlier workers 

The two-year average for egg pro- 
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duction favored the floor pens and 
egg production was lowest in the 
colony cages. The birds in individual 
cages produced slightly more eggs the 
first year. Production during the sec- 
ond year was undoubtedly affected by 
the occurrence of visceral gout in 
both cage groups. There was none 
observed in the floor house group. 
Feed, Mortality 

Better feed consumption was ob- 
tained with the birds in the floor 
pens. This is not in agreement with 
many other workers. Feed wastage 
was considerably more in both cage 
groups and was at a minimum in the 
floor feeders. This indicates that 
feeders were filled too much for eco- 
nomical operation. It is obvious that 
feed cost would parallel feed con- 
version with the floor pens being most 
economical. 

Mortality was not unusually high 
although the presence of visceral 
gout in the cage group is hard to 
explain. An excellent report by Siller 


| 


| 


(1959a, 1959b) does not offer any 
explanation for this condition. There 
is a possibility that the lack of exer- 
cise may be a predisposing factor as 
no cases were observed in the floor 
pens. 

Egg Quality 

Internal egg quality and_ shell 
thickness comparisons (Table 2) in- 
dicate little difference between the 
treatments at the times these were 
measured. The decline in quality and 
eggshell thickness was as expected 
because quality declines as the pro- 
duction period becomes longer and 
the temperature increases. 

The slight drop in egg size, al- 
though there is no essential differ- 
ence between the groups, indicates 
the effect of hot weather and thinner 
shells. 

The incidence of blood spots be- 
tween floor and cage groups is 
marked although there is essentially 
no difference for the two cage groups 
for the two periods. The incidence of 
blood spots is a serious economic fac- 


USING THIS MUCH LESS fico! 


It looks impossible. It even sounds impossible. But 
feeding tests now prove that a flock of one hundred 
laying hens can produce 1,386 more eggs per year... 
and consume 315 less pounds of feed to boot. 


What's the secret? 


nary rations. 


Results like these are not surprising when you consider 
that animal fat contains 2% times as much digestible 


Simply the inclusion of 5% sta- 
bilized animal fat in a high energy feed ration. In addi- 
tion, this fat fortified formula boosted egg production 
more than 10°% in normally poor winter months. . . 
smoothed out the peaks and valleys common with ordi- 
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energy as any other common feedstuff . . . aids more 
rapid assimilation and complete conversion of vitamins 
and other nutrients. . 
increases feed palatability. 

Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other research information 
which shows the way to more weight gain, lower costs 
per pound of gain, and increased growth rate of poultry, 
hogs, and cattle, too! Let him show you how to im- 
prove your feed results with stabilized animal fats, 


. reduces feed dustiness .. . 


meat meal, meat and bone meal, poultry by-products, 


feather meal, and other products of today’s scientific 
rendering industry. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


TABLE 2. Egg Quality Factors for the 
Second Year of the Test 


Five 


Ten 
Treatment months months Mean 
Internal Quality (Haugh Units) 

Floor pens ....... 79.2 78.3 79.2 
Individual cages 81.1 78.8 80.6 
Colony cages ..... 82.0 78.2 80.8 

Shell Thickness (Hundredths 

of an Inch) 
Floor pens ....... 13.8 12.2 13.2 
Individual cages 141 12.8 13.7 
Colony cages ..... 14.2 12.7 13.7 
Egg Weights (Gm.) 

Floor pens ....... 55.8 53.7 55.1 
Individual cages 58.1 54.9 57.0 
Colony cages ..... 58.8 55.8 57.8 

Blood Spots (Per Cent) 
Floor pens ....... 7.5 3.8 6.1 
Individual cages .. 12.1 7.4 9.9 
Colony cages ..... 12.2 5.2 10.0 


tor as it means a loss of approximate- 
ly four cents per egg for each affected 
egg. 
Summary 

Housing pullets in single or colony 
cages for egg production is not as 
satisfactory as in floor pens. Feed 
conversion was better, incidence of 
blood spots lower, and production 
higher in floor pens. Mortality, inter- 
nal quality, shell thickness, and egg 
weight were essentially equal for all 
treatments. 
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Your 
payoff 
HERE... 


HERE with 


Want to help your growers: market more meat-type hogs— 

Healthier, heavier, mO6ré Wiiferm in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Gontaining might after weaning until pigs weigh 
fram 50 to 75 pounds, 


PRO-STREP is a highly efeetive combination of penicillin and 
; Streptomycin that helps prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
enteritis. It also stinitlates gr@wth and improves feed efficiency 
mare economically simgle antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 

Spectrum! 
That’s why more ari more progressive feed mills throughout 


Siecountry are switch What they want is what 
Vou want—an effecti of antibiotics that can 


Promote growth and pa@Geet Health at lower cost. 
bigger profits-per- for your customers at market 


"start fortifying your feeds with PRO-STREP. 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4 cl K 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QV 


@TRAOEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


x. 
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Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 


*The Secret is CLINTON 
CFS concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 


trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 


Maine Feed Mill Is Backbone of 
Large Integrated Broiler Operation 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Things are happening in a big way 

and fast—at 390 Commercial St. in 
Portland, Me., home of the state's 
oldest commercial feed manufactur- 
ing firm. Only last October the New 
England Grain Co. teamed up with 
Maplewood Poultry Co., Inc., in Bel- 
fast, and Hillcrest Poultry Co., Inc., 


and has received visitors from all 
over the world. Mr. Herman, whose 
late father founded the mill, says 
that “before World War II; it was 
an ordinary small mill that produced 
10 cars of feed a week. Today, under 
our efficient push-button setup, we 
now have 10 cars loaded on the sid- 


in Lewiston, to form a fourth com- | ing and pulling out at noon. Our 
pany known as New England Feed | present capacity is 550 tons daily. 
Co. This hookup forms one of the | We're expanding output 50% within 


largest feed-out groups in the coun- 
try, with some 6 million broilers and 
300,000 breeders (some privately 
owned) on feed. As Irvin Herman, 
president of the New England Feed 
Co., and who was also brought up in 
the feed business, says, “Efficiency is 
the watchword in the feed business 
today.” 

Under this new integrated setup, 
several additional changes were 
made. Instead of manufacturing feed, 


the 45-year-old firm known as New | 


the next several months and we're 
also gradually changing over to 100% 
bulk.” 

This feed mill starts its work week 
at 7 pm. Sunday and _ operates 
straight through until 3 p.m. Satur- 
day. This mill operates on a two-shift 
basis—the night shift manufacturing 
feed—the day shift manufacturing 
feed and unloading ingredients. A 
crew unloads ingredients Saturday 
and Sunday afternoon. 

In Maine, the number of independ- 


England Grain Co. was converted | ent farmers started dwindling 12 
into a rental firm, leasing the feed | years ago. At that time, Mr. Herman 


mill and equipment to the newly 
formed New England Feed Co., now 
the fourth member of the newly 
formed group, which manufactures 
feed exclusively for Maplewood and 
Hillcrest. 

This Sprout-Waldron push-button 
mill, completely rebuilt in 1956, is 
one of the most modern in the East, 


undertook a company survey of all 
the poultry farms in the state. It re- 
quired nine months and definitely 
proved that the small independent 
farmer was on the way out. 
Emphasis on Efficiency 

Prior to the formation of the new 
company, the New England Grain 
Co. manufactured 40 feeds, including 
dairy feeds, and handled oyster shells 


tractives dried on selected by-products from CLINTON 

the corn wet milling industry. It is free-flow- CORN PROCESSING al and pi dealer. Gauiiameadl and 
ing, and handles well in bulk shipments. Test COMPANY Hillcrest, which have several hundred 


and formula data are available on request. 


Why not try CFS Concentrate #3 today? 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Wellens Mio. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


with... 


ROSS 


Two-High 
Cracker 
for Hard Grains \ 


Unequalied for soybeans, 
corn, milo, etc.! Comes also 
in Three-High, with rolls 
10x30, 10x36 & 10x 42. 
Super-rugged construction 
for hard, 24-hour service, 
featuring exclusive solid ‘ 
chilled iron “Turn-Tuff” 
Rolls. Special corrugations 
for salt, potash, corn, sey- 
beans, etc. All-Stee! con- 
struction; oversize roller 
bearings throughout. 


25 


QUALITY POULTRY—Joseph Brav- 
erman, a foreman at Maplewood Poul- 
try Co., Ine., Belfast, Maine, poultry 


processing plant of Maplewood Pack- 
| ing Co., is well pleased with the qual- 
| ity of Maine-grown and packed poul- 
| try. Maplewood teamed up with Hill- 


crest Poultry Co., Inc., Lewiston, and 
New England Grain Co., Portland, to 


| form New England Feed Co. 


growers on contract, were numbered 
among the accounts. Under the new 
integrated program, only eight form- 
ulas are used for broiler, roaster, 
breeder, and growing feeds under the 
HI-LO brand. Dairy feeds have been 
eliminated entirely. 

Outside sales were discontinued 
and the stores were turned into ware- 
houses. This change has made for in- 
creased feed mill efficiency 

Rapid changes are being made for 
increased efficiency through bulk 
handling of feed direct from Portland 
and the elimination of all warehouses. 


New Research Facilities 

The feed firm has retained its 200- 
acre research farm in nearby Bar 
Mills. It will continue to be used for 
nutritional research in broilers and 
roasters, as well as for testing strains 
and management practices. Future 
expansion will include breeder test 
facilities. 

Mr. Herman is enthusiastic regard- 
ing the new laboratory being com- 
pleted next to the New England Feed 
Co. office. This two-story building, 
formerly owned by the Marine Re- 


] Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc 
] 12 NE. 28th St., Okla. City, Okie. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send FREE Literature on 
the ROSS Two-High Cracker 


BUSINESS TEAMMATE—Pictured here are facilities of Hillcrest Poultry 

Co., Inc., Lewiston, Maine, one of two grower-processor firms that teamed up 
| with New England Grain Co. to form a fourth company, New England Feed 
Co., a Portland, Maine, firm with some 6 million broilers and 300,000 breed- 
ers on feed. 


& MILL SUPPLY, 


~ R 
MACHINE INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating | 
12 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okle. | City Stote 
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When feed men talk phosphorus—they usually mean 


CURA-PHOS"® 


Here are 4 reasons why: 


1 Unique . . . Nature-Made 
Cura-Phos comes from only one 
place in the world—the island of 
Curacao. It’s not a by-product, 
not a synthetic, not a waste prod- 
uct. Guaranteed analysis: not 
less than 14% phosphorus, not 
less than 31% calcium, not more 
than 0.5% fluorine. 


2 Availability: Unsurpassed 
Test work conducted over the 
past 10 years by universities and 
by independent laboratories 
shows conclusively that no other 
commercial phosphate source on 
the market today exceeds Cura- 
Phos for biological availability. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


3 Maximum Feed Efficiency 
Each year, over 400,000,000 
broilers are fed through to mar- 
ket weight on feed fortified with 
Cura-Phos. Add to that poults, 
swine, sheep and beef cattle. Re- 
sults are always the same — top 
growth, health, bone formation 
and feed efficiency. 


733 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois * 361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia « 


4 All That And Savings, Too 
Cura-Phos costs less than any 
other phosphorus supplement on 
the market. (Savings run as high 
as $10.00 per ton.) It's no sur- 
prise to feed men that high-per- 
formance Cura-Phos outsells all 
the other brands. 


501 Jackson St., Tampa, Florida. 


NEW, FREE BROCHURE. 

8 pages packed 
with all perti- | 
nent informa- 
tion—including | 
a complete 
summary of the 
10 years of test 
work. Write for 
your copy to- 
day. 
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Purdue University: 


Combinations of soft phosphate with either 
bone meal or dicalcium phosphate have 
given satisfactory chick growth. Soft phos- 
phate is economical for use because of its 
relatively low cost. Earthy material or fluo- 
rine in soft phosphate has little, if any, 
adverse effect in amoun‘s that are likely to 
be used in practical feeding. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


pennsylvania 


AUTOMATIC 


. Remote Batch Controls for Feed Formulation 


TOLEDO Reports on 


c 


NEW 
IDEAS 

FOR 
COST 

SAVING 


a 


Top performance and speed are offered in new Toledo Batching 
Systems that combine dependable Toledo Hopper Scales with a 


TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH® “400” 


Puts complete printed weight informa- 
tion at your fingertips. Information is 
recorded on tickets, strips or sheets. 
Choice of identification, including time 
and date. Eliminates human errors. Full 
range of capacities. Ask for Bulletin 2017. 


venience. Ask 


2490. 


H 


TOLEDO AUTOMATIC BULK WEIGHING 


Gives accurate net weight 
listing and totaling of bulk 
materials going into truck 
or carload shipments. Weigh- 
ing is automatic. You save 
time, control costs, reduce 
claims. The Toledo Control 
Console which interlocks all 
components may be remote- 
ly located for operating con- 
for Bulletin 


TOLEDO 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
TOLEDO SCALE, Toledo 12, Ohio 


choice of Toledo remote panel controls. These controls include 
Toledo Remocon® featuring maximum flexibility in setting up 
formulas, and Toledo ‘Formula Board” or Punched Card controls 
for pre-set formulas. Toledo Automatic Batching Systems provide 
quality and quantity control with freedom from human error that 
help build volume Ask for Bulletin 2964. 


Many plants today are putting Toledo 
Automatic Checkweighers into their 
conveyor lines. Models to provide con- 
tinuous, 100% in-line checkweighing 
of items from a few ounces to 200 
pounds. Motorized belt. Handle sacks, 
cartons, packages, pieces, parts. Ask 
for Bulletin 2968. 


NEW SPEEDWEIGH® 
Capacity to 5 Ib. Sensitive 
to 1/64 oz. Choice of end, 
side or 45° indication. Pol- 
ished aluminum or durable 
hammertone finish. Self- 
locking poise on beam. 


Division of Toledo Scale Corporation (Toledo Scale of Canada, ttd., Windsor, Ontario) 


serve Corps, is now being remodeled 
into a modern research laboratory. 
Present plans call for only one floor 
to be used; the upper floor will be 
used for later expansion. 

The research department, directed 
by Dr. David Libby, will be located 


in the new laboratory. Several vet- | 
| erinarians will be added to the staff, 


as well as other technical personnel. 
The laboratory contains a reference 
library, sample preparation room, 
three chemical laboratories, four 


| large battery rooms, an experimental 
| feed mixing room, a hatchery and a 


| the hatchery 


microscopy lab. 

All laboratories, battery rooms and 
are painted with a 
chemical resistant paint on the walls, 
ceilings and built-in equipment. All 
the benches are built in, with poured 
chemical resistant tops on all chemi- 
cal benches. 

Three of the battery rooms contain 
a combination of radiant heated ceil- 
ings and ventilation systems designed 
to maintain desired temperatures, 
and to temper the filtered outside air. 
These rooms will be maintained un- 
der a positive air pressure system. 
All controls are located in an outside 
area designed tO service the three 
battery rooms. The fourth battery 
room will contain adult breeder hens 
to be used for studies involving egg 
production, fertility and hatchability. 


Year Round Barging of Corn 
New England Feed Co. is located 
directly beside its own dock. Mr. Her- 
man points out that the group is 
watching the present rail rate con- 


troversy closely. “We're in a natural | 


position for receiving shipments of 
corn by barge,” he says. “If rail rates 
aren't straightened out, we'll definite- 
ly start barge shipments this year.” 
This firm is ideally located for 
barge shipments. The dock is just off 
Portland's main ship channel and 
there are no tide or river problems. 
Facilities for blowing grain direct 
from barge into the mill can easily 
be installed. Corn can be barged in 
year round instead of seasonally. 


Extensive data has been worked | 
out where there will be a substantial 
saving in barge shipments of corn. 
Mr. Herman says, “New England has 


BAGGING FEED — Walter Tatar- 
cuzk, employee of the New England 
Feed Co. at Portland, Maine, bags 
feed at the rate of 14 bags per min- 
ute. 


PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL — Push- 
button panels at the New England 
Feed Co., Portland, Maine, permit 
Reginald Bartlett, mill foreman, to 
control weighing, distribution of in- 
gredients and distribution of manu- 
factured feed at a flick of the finger. 


NEW ENGLAND FEED FIRM—Fa- 
cilities of the New England Feed Co. 
at Portland, Maine, are shown here. 
The firm has a feed mill capacity of 
550 tons daily. 


got to have a reduction in rail rates 
in order to stay in competitien with 
other areas of the country. If we 
don’t get it, barge grain is the an- 
swer.” 
Feed Mill Setup 

This push-button feed mill uses a 
Pneu-Vac unloading system. Push- 
button panels include: (1) Richard- 
son electric panel for weighing in- 
gredients, (2) panel for distribution 
of ingredients, and (3) panel for dis- 
tribution of manufactured feed. 

Fourteen bins have a storage ca- 
pacity for 1,200 tons of ingredients. 
All feed is delivered to the farm 
fresh; most feeds are on the farm 
within 48 hours. Storage capacity for 
finished feeds is 570 tons. Two pellet 
mills are rated at 10 tons per hour 
each. Six bins, a total of 180 tons, 
empty into one bagging section. A 
second bagging department is 
equipped with 90-ton storage. Each 
bagger handles 14 bags per minute. 
All bags are re-cleaned and sterilized 
before being returned to the mill. 

Looking into the near future as 
part of one of the largest feed-out 
groups in the country, Mr. Herman is 
highly optimistic. “A feed mill has 
got to be big and cut corners today 
through operational efficiency.” 

About Maine's place in competition 
with other meat bird producing areas, 
he says, “If there is going to be a 
poultry business in this country, there 
will always be one in Maine.” 

That's how the New England Grain 
Co. formed the New England Feed 
Co. to become the backbone of the 
new group, supplying the Maplewood 
and Hillcrest growing program where 


| some 6 million birds and some 300,- 


000 breeders are on feed. It’s big 
business, and as Mr. Herman would 
say, “It’s efficient, too.” 


Bond Mill, 
Feeding Unit Passes 


HAZELHURST, MISS.—Voters of 
Copiah County have passed a $133,- 
000 bond issue for construction of 
facilities for the Copiah Milling & 
Livestock Feeding Co. near here. 

The firm will have the first com- 
mercial feedlot in Mississippi, accord- 
ing to officials. They say that the 
establishment of the feedlot came 
about as a result of a study made 
recently by a state committee on the 
feasibility of such operations in the 
state. 

Mississippi residents are reported 
to be looking to the new operation 
as a pilot project with the hope of 
starting other such operations in the 
future. 

Facilities planned by the firm in- 
clude feedlots for 5,000 cattle and a 
push-button feed mill (see Feedstuffs, 
July 15, page 86). In addition to 
custom feeding of cattle, the company 
will make and sell feed to farmers 
and livestock owners of the area and 
will also sell a number of farm sup- 
plies, according to previously an- 
nounced plans. 

The firm was organized earlier this 
year with a capitalization of $200,000. 
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Feed Ingredients Event 
Set for Sept. 27-29 


DES MOINES—“The Furies Are 
Coming” has been chosen as_ the 
theme of the Sept. 27-29 National 
Feed Ingredients Assn. convention at 
Lake Lawn Lodge in Delavan, Wis. 

In making the announcement, Dean 
Stauffacher, Diamond V Mills, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, association presi- 
dent, said that mythology relates that 
the Furies were female monsters 
charged with punishing those who 
neglected their duties. The NFIA pro- 
gram is designed to demonstrate 
what can be done to avoid the com- 
ing of the Furies, he said. 

The convention, which will include 
speakers with subjects of interest to 
firms and individuals serving the feed 
industry, will open with registration 
at 11 a.m., Sept. 27. 

A panel discussion (sponsored by 
the scientific advisory committee) of 
university specialists, scientists and 
feed control officials from the feed 
industry will be heard at the after- 
noon session Sept. 27. It will be fol- 
lowed by a presentation on current 
aspects of medicated feed labeling by 
Dr. Forrest W. Quackenbush, Indiana 
feed control official from Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

A recreational program, which will 
feature a bridge tournament for the 
ladies and a golf tournament for the 
men, is planned for the afternoon of 
Sept. 28. Prizes will be awarded to 
the winners at dinner that evening. 

The convention site will also offer 
facilities for fishing, boating, horse- 
back riding, tennis and other activi- 
ties. 

Reservations may be obtained by 
writing to the NFITA, 517% E. Locust 
St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Merck Sales Increase 


RAHWAY, N.J. Merck & Co., 
Inc., has reported a slight increase 
in sales but a 16% decrease in net 
income after taxes for the first six 
months of 1961 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1960 

John T. Connor, president, said 
price declines due to worldwide com- 
petition, higher selling costs and a 
decline of foreign sales from 28 to 
26% of the firm’s consolidated sales 
adversely affected earnings. 

Consolidated net sales for the first 
six months of 1961 were $112,786,000, 
compared with $111,416,000 for the 
first half of 1960. Estimated net in- 
come after taxes for the 1961 period 
was $12,369,000 or $1.14 per share of 
common stock, based on the average 
number of shares outstanding, com- 
pared with $14,784,000 or $1.37 per 
share for the first six months of last 
year. 

“Demand by poultry feed manufac- 
turers for Amprol, a new coccidiostat 
introduced by Merck in October, has 
resulted in expansion which will more 
than double original plant capacity 
by early 1962,” Mr. Connor said. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 


Canadian Shipments 


Of Feeds Increase 


OTTAWA—Shipments of primary | 
or concentrated feeds and secondary 
or complete feeds in Canada were | 
larger in May and the January-May | 
period as compared with a year ear- 
lier, while shipments of “other” ani- | 
mal feeds were smaller. 

May totals were: Primary feeds, 
40,956 tons (36,909 a year earlier); 
secondary feeds, 251,312 (218,686), 
and “other” animal feeds, 37,905 (42,- 
997). 
January-May totals: Primary feeds, | 
205,328 tons (183,060 a year ago); | 
secondary feeds, 1,151,835 (1,025,843), | 
and “other” animal feeds, 209,069 | 
(224,903). 


FEED MAN DIES 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK Thomas | 
Lee Curry, Sr., 69, former owner and | 
operator of the Curry Flour & Feed 
Store here, died recently. 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
AND PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Const 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P. O. Box 53 Phone: LA 23391 


LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 
CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS! 


Quality control doesn’t cost . . . it pays! Get 
the facts from us. 


WILHOIT LABORATOR 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 


.. . With Seagram Solubles! 


It’s true some hams are born hams, but to produce marketable hogs high in 
meat yield — feeders depend on good stock and on scientifically balanced 
feeding programs. This combination brings top prices. Formula feed producers 
know this. That’s why more and more of them are including Seagram Solubles 
in their pig rations. Tests prove that feeds fortified with Seagram Solubles 
turn little piglets into market hogs faster on fewer pounds of feeds. This natu- 
rally enriched feed supplement contains proteins, minerals, fats and B-vitamins 
—plus GF F*—vital growth factors found in Seagram Solubles. High in T.D.N. 
(85%) and palatability, Seagram Solubles insure the best performances 
from your feed mixtures. Include them in your livestock and poultry rations. 


*GFF — Grain Fermentation Factors 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., Grain Products Division 
375 Park Avenue ¢ New York 22, N. Y. 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best : 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler and growing-bird feeds a 
that do two things: (1) protect against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate ‘| 
fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed should 7 
contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, under 4 


practical field conditions. Unistat . . . is more effective as a coccidiostat 


because of its unique combination of drugs. It also provides these other 


profit-making benefits no single drug can offer: 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of 
broiler birds show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 
10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed 
broilers needed 7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female 
broilers on Unistat showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide 
the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for 
Feed Manufacturer's Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about Unistat, the feed 


additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U. S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


: Dr. 
. 
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The All-Concentrate Ration 
For Beet Cattle 


By Dr. G. P. Lofgreen 


University of California 


The relatively recent finding that beef cattle can be fed “all-concentrate”’ 
rations is one of the most important recent developments in beef cattle nutri- 
tion. My reason for saying this is that it has had the effect of broadening the 
base upon which to build beef cattle rations. We can now build rations be- 
tween the two extremes of all-roughage to all-concentrate. 

Most of us have assumed we must have some hay in the ration for satis- 
factory performance. For example, in the first National Research Council 
publication, ‘Recommended Nutrient Allowances for Beef Cattle,” published 
in 1945, this statement appears: “The recommended minimum allowance for 
roughage is therefore tentatively set at 0.7 to 08 lb. (air dry basis) for each 
100 Ib. of live weight; some trouble is apt to occur at about 0.5 lb. per 100 Ib. 
of live weight.” On this basis we have assumed an 800 Ib. steer, for example, 
should have a minimum of about 5% Ib. of hay, straw, cottonseed hulls, corn- 
cobs or some other form of roughage exclusive of the concentrate portion of 
the ration. 

Prof. Mead at the California Station raised ruminants on a no-roughage 
ration many years ago, but interest was not stimulated until research by the 
Ralston Purina Co. demonstrated that the roughage requirement can be met 
by that present in certain feeds normally considered concentrates. Since this 
finding, the use of the all-concentrate program has spread tremendously and 
has been tested by some state experiment stations, commercial feed com- 
panies and feeders. 

Actually the term “all-concentrate” is somewhat misleading in that the 
supplement may contain some roughage such as alfalfa meal. The amount 
used, however, is rather small since the entire amount of supplement is a 
small portion of the total feed intake and the alfalfa meal makes up only 
20° of our supplement. At an intake of 2 lb. of supplement, therefore, there 
would be only 0.4 lb. of alfalfa meal. The term “concentrate” is a relative one 
since a concentrate is defined as “a feed relatively high in total digestible 
nutrients (TDN) and low in crude fiber.” 

Since it is possible for concentrates to have different levels of fiber, it 
follows that they will have different ‘roughage’ values. Thus it is possible 
that some concentrates may have sufficient fiber in a physical form to meet 
the minimum roughage allowance of ruminants. The Purina people have de- 
vised methods to estimate the roughage value of certain concentrates. For 
example, their formula for calculating the per cent of hulls in a barley sam- 
ple is: 

% fiber —2.5* 
Per cent hulls = 100 ——_—__-——_—— 
27.5 


This formula is based upon an average fiber content of hulls and groats of 
30°% and 2.5% respectively. By use of this formula the hull content of barley 
can be calculated if the fiber content is known. A sample of barley containing 
6.0% fiber would contain approximately 13% hulls which can be used to sat- 
isfy the roughage requirement of the ruminant animal. 

Supplement Formulation 

Even though we now know that certain concentrates have sufficient 
roughage value to satisfy the requirements for fattening cattle, there are 
other factors which the nutritionist must consider in devising a satisfactory 
all-concentrate ration. These are simply to see that the nutrient deficiencies 
of the concentrate being used are furnished in a supplement in some manner 
Various commercial supplements are available on the market and probably 
are satisfactory. 

In order to demonstrate the principles of making a supplement which will 
meet the deficiencies of a given concentrate, I will outline the procedure by 
which I have arrived at a very simple supplement which has proven to satis- 
factorily supplement barley in the all-concentrate feeding program. 

In my formulation I have used the National Research Council Beef Cattle 
Bulletin and the Bulletin on Feed Composition, the well known book by F. B. 
Morrison, Feeds and Feeding, plus personal observation and experience. With 
these sources of information available I have taken four steps in formulation 
of the supplement. 


Step 1. Determine the nutrient requirements. 

Step 2. Determine the nutrient content of the feed. 
Step 3. Balance the formula. 

Step 4. Test the supplement. 


Results of Formulation 
In outline form the results of the formulation are presented below: 


Animals: 600-Ib. yearlings fed for maximum rate of fattening. 


STEP 1 STEP 2 
Nutrient Requirements Amount in barley 
1. Digestible protein 7.5% in ration 6.9% (slightly low) 
2. TDN 65% in ration 18% 
3. Calcium 0.25% in ration 0.06% (low) 
4. Phosphorus 0.21% in ration 0.33% 
5. Common salt 10 grams per day ? (add) 
6. Iodine 9.0075 % in salt ? (add) 
7. Iron less than 0.0033% in ration 0.008% 
8. Magnesium 0.05% in ration 0.14% 
9. Copper 0.0005% in ration 0.0013% 
10. Cobalt 0.00001 % in ration 0.00001% (add for safety) 
11. Manganese 0.001% in ration 0.002% 
12. Vitamin A 240 units per Ib. of feed none (add) 
13. Bvitamins satisfied by rumen synthesis low in riboflavin and 
pantothenic acid 
14. Other vitamins no need to consider 


Summary of Nutrients to Furnish in Supplement to Barley 


Protein Salt Cobalt 
Calcium Iodine Vitamin A 
*Personal communication from Dr. J. L. Williamson, manager, Beef Cattle and Sheep 
Research Division, Ralston Purina Go., St. Louis. 
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STEP 3. FORMULATION. 
Protein—Allow a 10% safety margin or approximately 8.5% 


digestible 
protein in ration. This can be met with 93% barley and 7% of a 30% protein 
supplement. Can therefore use 93% barley plus 7% cottonseed meal. 


Supplement to Furnish Protein 
Cottonseed Meal 100% 

Caleium—Must have 2.8% calcium in the supplement to provide adequate 
calcium in the entire ration. Can furnish this by replacing 7% of the cotton- 
seed meal with limestone, oyster shell flour or calcium carbonate. 

Suppiement to Furnish Protein and Calcium 
Cottonseed meal 93% 
Limestone T% 

Salt—Use at 9.4% in the total ration. This allows a four-fold safety mar- 
gin and will aid palatability. Must therefore replace 6% of the cottonseed meal 
with salt. 

Supplement to Furnish Protein, Calcium and Salt 


Cottonseed meal 87% 
Limestone 7% 
Salt 6% 


lodine—Use iodized salt at 0.0076% iodine. 
Supplement to Furnish Protein, Calcium, Salt and Iodine 


Cottonseed meal 87% 
Limestone T% 
Todized salt 6% 


Cobalt—Although it is likely that barley is adequate, a margin of safety 
can be added by use of trace mineralized salt at very little added cost. 


Supplement to Furnish Protein, Calcium, Salt, lodine and Cobalt 


Cottonseed meal 87% 
Limestone 
Trace mineralized salt 6% 


Vitamin A—At 240 units per pound of feed, the supplement must con- 
tain approximately 3,500 units per pound when the supplement is used at 7% 
of the total ration. 


Supplement to Furnish Protein, Calcium, Salt, Iodine, 
Cobalt and Vitamin A 


Cottonseed meal 87% 
Limestone 1% 
Trace mineralized salt 6% 
Vitamin A 3,500 units per Ib. 


Palatability—To make the supplement somewhat more palatable and to 
hold the ingredients together somewhat better, we will add 10% molasses 
in place of another 10% of the cottonseed meal. 


Supplement to Furnish Protein, Calcium, Salt, Iodine, Cobalt, 
Vitamin A and Palatability 


Cottonseed meal 
Limestone 
Trace mineralized salt 6% 
Molasses 10% 
Vitamin A 3,500 units per Ib. 


Unidentified factors—Since the effect of the all-concentrate ration was 
not known on rumen organisms and their function, I felt that alfalfa meal 
could serve as a safety factor. Hence, 20% was added to the supplement at 
the expense of 20% of the remaining cottonseed meal. The protein content of 
the supplement still remains at approximately 27%, which is still adequate 
since we were allowing a margin of safety. 


Final Supplement Designed to Furnish Protein, Calcium, Salt, Iodine, Cobalt, 
Vitamin A, Any Possible Unidentified Factors and Palatability 


Cottonseed meal 57% 
Alfalfa meal 20% 
Molasses 10% 
Limestone 
Trace mineralized salt 6% 
Vitamin A 3,500 units per Ib. 


(Note) Stilbestrol can be added to the supplement or can be implanted 
The above supplement is designed to be fed at 7% of the ration with 
rolled barley. 


STEP 4. TESTING. 


A small pilot test was run to see if this supplement were satisfactory 
and to gain experience in the all-concentrate program. Six head of 700 Ib. 
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LATEST FEEDING METHODS CAN HELP YOU 
INCREASE BEEF-CATTLE PROFITS 


Important trends in beef-cattle feeding include the 
use of (1) low-roughage, high-energy diets, (2) 
fermentation feed supplements, and (3) additional 
Vitamin A fortification. These practices, and others 
that contribute to the more efficient use of feed, 
are vitally important when one considers that 
feed represents up to 75% of the cost of finishing 
beef for market. 


DYNAFAC Cuts feedlot 


bloat and founder 


In many parts of the country, feeders are switching to 
the use of low-roughage, high-energy rations from start 
to finish during the feeding period. Unfortunately, the 
use of such rations frequently causes bloat, founder, 
scours .. . and lost profits! 


Low roughage...high concentrate...no bloat! 


The addition of DyNAFAC 
to high-energy rations ef- 
fectively reduces the inci- 
dence of bloat. The first 
““chemobiotic’’ developed 
for beef-cattle rations, 
DynaFac helps keep cattle 
on feed, aids in increasing 
growth and feed conver- 
sion, and can help produce 
lighter-weight cattle faster 
... the kind that produce 
more desirable, nonwasty 
primal cuts. DYNAFAC is a 
feed additive you can’t 
afford to pass up! It works 
well with corn, barley or 
milo-based rations and can 
return as much as one 
dollar for every dime in- 
vested! 

Recommended use levels: For feeder cattle—1.5 to 2 
grams per head per day. For beef calves—.9 to 1 gram 
per head per day . . . a cost of less than 1¢ per day! 


To improve your feeding program and to help main- 
tain herds in good health, Merck now offers three 
products: DyNAFAC... Stasimix A... and AGROZYME. 
Read about them here. Then, for further informa- 
tion, or to place your order, contact your feed 
supplier or Merck Feed Products Rep- A:-h& 

resentative. Merck Chemical Division, MERCK 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 4 


prevent or treat Vitamin A deficiency 


Feedlot rations, which do not contain newly-harvested 
top-quality grains, can lose much of their vitamin A 
content before reaching the feed bunks. This lack of 
vitamin A can weaken stockers’ and feeders’ resistance 
to pinkeye, respiratory infections and diarrhea. What’s 
more, animals grazing on poor range or pasture. . . espe- 
cially during dry spells . . . may also suffer from A-avi- 
taminosis. Cows on vitamin A-deficient rations may 
abort or drop premature, blind or weak calves. 


Losses due to vitamin A deficiency can be prevented! 
Remove doubts about the vitamin A content or avail- 
ability of the feedstuffs you use. Give cattle full benefit 
of all the vitamin A they need by using Strasimix A! 
It is economical to use and stable under all conditions. 


Recommended use levels: For cattle of all ages—1,000- 
2,000 units per 100 pounds of body weight daily. For 
cows during last 2monthsof gestation and first 3 monthsof 
lactation— 15,000-20,000 units per cow per day. 


TERED TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR A VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT, 
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steers were brought on feed from a complete roughage feed to a barley plus 
supplement ration in 18 days and were fed for 141 days with no serious di- 
gestive disturbances. A control lot was fed a 25% roughage ration consisting 
of alfalfa and oat hay plus barley, beet pulp and cottonseed meal. Each Jot 
gained approximately 2% |b. per day and all graded choice at slaughter 
Xarcass analysis showed no difference in the composition of the gain, but 
the experimental! lot on all concentrate dressed 62% while the controls dressed 
60%. The feed required to produce a pound of gain was 7.4 and 84 Ib. for the 
all-concentrate and control lots, respectively. The average daily consumption 
of the all-concentrate cattle was 18.7 lb. of rolled barley and 1.1 lb. of the 
supplement while the control steers consumed 23.5 lb. of total feed per day. 
Although 2 lb. of supplement per head per day was supplied, only 1.1 Ib. was 
consumed because of sifting of the supplement down to the bottom of the 
feeder. Evidently, however, the 1 lb. of supplement was sufficient. 


Field Trials 

This trial demonstrated that the supplement apparently met the nutrient 
deficiencies of barley and that cattle would do well on it. We felt, however, 
that it should be tested under field conditions on larger numbers of animals 
before it could be recommended. The California Agricultural Extension Service, 
under the direction of Livestock Specialists Horace Strong and Reuben AI- 
baugh, tested the supplement with the cooperation of the farm advisors in 
the counties and in cooperating feedlots. The tests involved approximately 
2,000 head of cattle and the control rations were those being used in the lot 
in which each test was conducted 

The mean performance of all tests showed that the control cattle gained 
2.87 lb. per day, required 826 Ib. of feed to produce 100 Ib. of gain at a cost 
of 21.9¢ per pound. The cattle fed rolled barley plus the supplement gained 
3.04 Ib. per day, required 710 lb. of feed to produce 100 Ib. of gain at a cost 
of 19.7¢. It should be obvious, but I would like to point out that these costs 
apply only to these tests and cannot in any way be considered constant. 

The important point is that it has been demonstrated that the feeding 
system will work, and it provides the cattle feeder the opportunity to be flex- 
ible depending upon his local conditions. The trials further demonstrate that 
sound basic information on nutrient requirements and feed consumption, if 
wisely used, can result in good ration formulation. There is usually nothing 
magic about good rations. It should be pointed out here that as other feeds 
are used it may be necessary to formulate other supplements although it is 
likely that the one described will work satisfactorily under many conditions 

Ground Barley 

Since the demonstration that the all-concentrate system will work when 
using rolled barley, a number of feeders are asking if ground barley will work 
The answer appears to lie in whether the hull retains its “roughage” value 
during the processing, whatever that method might be 

In one test 25 head of 800 lb. cattle were fed for 90 days on ground barley 
plus a commercial! supplement while another 24 head were fed ground barley 
plus the supplement described herein. Both lots gained 2.82 lb. per day on 
about 780 lb. of feed per 100 lb. of gain at an average cost of 17.9¢ per pound 
These cattle were on a mixed ration for a month prior to placing on the all- 
concentrate ration 

In another short term trial of approximately 70 days’ duration dry 
crimped barley was compared to steam rolled barley when fed to 800 Ib. heif- 
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PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a 
profit maker every month in every 
year. There's never a slack 
season. 


That's because poultrymen every- 
where depend on PILOT BRAND 
to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that 
it pays to stock and promote 
PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling 
eggshell material in the world. 
You can always count on PILOT 
BRAND for quick, easy sales and 
good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling 
national advertising in leading 


FOR POULTRY 


ers. Each gained slightly over 2.5 lb. per day and there was little difference 
in the feed required per pound of gain. The crimped barley in this study re- 
sembled coarsely ground barley. These two trials indicate the possibility of 


| using ground barley. Care should be exercised, however, in making any changes 


which have not been tested thoroughly. 
Milo Tested 
Other questions often asked are: “Will it work with milo or other 
grains?” and “Can I use beet pulp as part of the ration to replace some of 
the barley?” Two field trials have been conducted in which milo or barley 


| plus milo with a commercial supplement have been tested. The results are 


farm and poultry publications and 
on more than 70 radio stations. 


Oyster Shell Products Company | 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation | 
Mobile, Alabama | 


presented below: 


TRIAL 1 
Rolled milo Rolled barley 
plus plus 
Control Supplement Supplement 
Number of head ...... 150 150 150 
98 98 98 
Average daily gain, lb. 2.70 2.81 2.89 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib. . ieee 792 673 
Feed cost per lb. gain, cents ..... 22.0 21.9 19.3 
TRIAL 2—Milo Plus Barley 
Days on feed ......... 111 111 
Initial weight, Ib 864 842 850 
Average daily gain, lb 2.82 2.78 2.83 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib 876 850 790 
Feed cost per Ib. gain, cents...... 22.4 22.8 23.9 
Dressing per cent ......... 62.1 61.4 61.3 


It appears from these trials that when rolled milo is used, either as a 
complete or partial substitute for barley, it requires somewhat more feed to 
put on 100 lb. of gain than with rolled barley. The milo probably does not 
have sufficient roughage value and a small amount of added roughage may 
prove beneficial. 

Beet Pulp 

On the question of beet pulp as a partial substitute for barley, our Ex- 
tension Service has the results of one trial in which 8°% beet pulp replaced an 
equal amount of rolled barley and was fed with a commercial supplement. 
The results were as follows: 


Rolled barley Rolled barley, 


plus beet pulp and 
supplement supplement 
842 858 
Average daily gain, Ib. ............ 2.98 3.03 
Feed per 100 lb. gain, Ib. ........ 783 755 
Feed cost per lb. gain, cents ... 21.8 20.9 


The Idaho Station reports the results of trials in which beet pulp replaced 
up to 50% of the rolled barley with satisfactory results. It appears, therefore, 
that beet pulp is a very satisfactory substitute for part of the rolled barley 
in the all-concentrate feeding program. It is possible that its bulky nature 
may even prove beneficial. 


SUMMARY—In summing up the all-concentrate situation, it appears that 
relative feed costs will determine to a large extent how much concentrate will 
be fed. Under many price conditions it will be economical to feed by such a 
system. One should not feel, however, that the all-concentrate program is the 
answer in every case. It is merely another way animals may be fed. The main 
value which the program has is to allow the feeder more flexibility in his feed 
formulation, and in this respect it becomes a real contribution to the feeding 
industry. 


Perfect pellets with any molasses content up to 
30%. No special adapter head or other pellet mill is 
required. You choose whether to produce molasses mix 
or conventional pellets. The CPM “Century” M. P. 
produces either, with highest quality — at lowest cost 
per ton. Get all the facts on this remarkable mill today. 
Call your CPM representative, or write the office 
nearest you. 

CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 

1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 


1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 
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: Modern feed mill recently built 
in lowa showing Lemanco 
i 


square bins extending through 
roof. Ten separate compart- 
am ments are close to mixing area 
permitting gravity discharge 
into weigh buggy. In this type 
construction additional bins can 


be added when needed. 


BULK BULK OUT 


WITH 
SQUARE STORAGE BINS 


Manufactured for the Feed Industry 


The trend toward BULK is gathering momentum. 


Feed companies are promoting it . . . some mill owners have already completed the 
changeover . . . many others have started. These elevator and mixing mill operators know 
that the handling of concentrates in BULK saves money, time and labor. 


With the Lemanco square bin system you can BULK-IN and BULK-OUT with a minimum 
investment, adding more bins as your BULK business grows. 


Some of the ways Lemanco square bins can be used to BULK-IN concentrates are shown 
on this page. These bins have common wall construction with sides, partitions and tops of 
galvanized steel and all-welded painted hoppers . . . smooth walls and a 
minimum pitch of 60° and designed so that no tie rods are necessary. Various 
types of discharge gates are available. 


Lemanco bins shown five-in-line installed next to 
mill building and then enclosed for protection from 
weather. Building floor is extended under bins 
leaving plenty of room for warehouse and storage 
purposes. 


This Lemanco four com- 
partment bin extends 

* through the second floor 
of an lowa feed mill. It 
is loaded through a 
cross auger system and 
drawn off to a work 
area into a weigh buggy 
and wheeled to the 
mixer. 


A loadout bin such as this permits the mil! to 
schedule its operations without having to wait 
for the customer to come for his feed. As many 
compartments as needed can be arranged in this 
manner. 


This elevator needed bulk con- 
centrate storage in a conveni- 
ent location. A concrete slab 
was poured, bins being mount- 
ed outside with augers enter- 
ing the work area. Weigh bug- 
gy received ingredients for de- 
livery to the mixer. Each of 
four augers bring in different 
concentrates. 


This mill increased its finished feed storage a [ femanec-| 
with two Lemanco 32-ton compartments and 
four 16-ton compartments, eliminating need ae 
for shut-down due to lack of finished feed LEACH MANUF T R 
storage bins. Air slide gates make for ease ® 


P.O.BOX1010 Phone Liberty 7-5472 
Have your contractor, millwright, feed salesman, or yourself write for 
information how you can BULK-IN or BULK-OUT your mill. GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
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2,977,230 
Composition and Process for 
Controlling the Growth Rate of 
Livestock and Poultry 


Patent issued to Bernard J. Brent, 
Montclair, N. J., assignor to The Den- 
ver Chemica! Manufacturing Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

A composition for improving feed 
utilization and growth rate of live- 
stock and poultry, comprising a nor- 
mal feed ration having incorporated 


Patents issued by US. 
Patent Office 


therein 1-methyl-2-mercapto-3-carbe- | 


thoxy imidazole and an estrogen, said 
feed ration supplying to the animal 
daily amounts between about 20 mg 
and about 80 mg. of said imidazole 
compound and, of the estrogen, daily 
amounts corresponding to an estro- 
genic activity between about 0.01 mg. 
and about 5.0 mg. of diethyl stilbes- 
trol per 100 Ib. of live weight 


2,976,119 
Process for Producing 
Phosphatic Material 

Patent issued to Paul D. V. Man- 
ning, Glencoe, Ill, and Ira M. Le 
Baron, Lakeland, Fla., assignors to 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 

The process which comprises pro- 
ducing feed grade dicalcium phos- 
phate from an aqueous solution of 
acidic phosphatic materials contain- 


ing fluorine in an amount in ex- 
cess of that permissable in feed 
grade dicalcium phosphate by initi- 
ally establishing in said solution | 


an elemental phosphorus to elemental 
fluorine weight ratio of at least about 
15, thereafter reacting with said so- 
lution substantially fluorine-free cal- 
cium ions only in an amount requsite 
to form a prec’pitate containing sub- 
stantially all of the fluorine present in 
said solution and provide a mother 


} 


liquor containing phosphate values in | 
solution and characterized by an ele- | 


mental phosphorus to elemental fluo- 
rine weight ratio of not less than 


about 100, separating said precipitate 


from said mother liquor, and there- 
after adding substantially fluorine- 


free calcium ions to said mother liq- 

uor to precipitate dicalcium phosphate | 
therefrom, said process being effec- | 
tive to reduce the phosphate pentox- | 


ide values lost in said fluorine-con- 
taining precipitate to not more thin 
about 30% of the phosphorus pentox- 
ide values present in said solution 
prior to the introduction of calcium 
ions to form said precipitate. 
2,988,449 
Enzymatic Feedstuffs 
Patent issued to Clifford M. Hollen- 
beck, Manitowoc, Wis.. assignor to 
Wisconsin Malting Co., Milwaukee. 
A dry poultry feed containing high 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


Hotfman-latf Inc. 


"SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


UN 5-2851 


fibre content unmalted barley and 1 
to 8% malt based on the barley con- 
tent of the feed, the malt being high 
in cytolytic enzyme content and ac- 
tivity. 

2,979,421 


Urea Granulation Process 


Patent issued to James E. Rissman 
and Arthur L. Kohl, Whittier, Cal., 
assignors to The Fluor Corp., Ltd., 
Los Angeles. 

The process of building up sub- 
product size urea seed particles to 
granular product size so that the 
product granules have lower biuret 
concentration than a urea feed solu- 
tion from which said seed particles 
are derived, that includes passing a 


| 


| 


separation being sufficiently complete 
that fines smaller than 40 mesh Ty- 
ler scale in the seed particle stream 
being returned to said wetting zone 


stream of said seed size particles 
through wetting and drying zones and 
therein wetting the particles with an 
aqueous urea feed solution and dry- | 
ing the wetted particles to deposit | 
thin coatings of urea thereon and at 
temperatures sufficiently below urea 
melting temperature that substanti- 
ally no additional biuret forms, agi- 
tating said streams and said zones 
to inhibit coated particle agglom- 
eration and to flake off as fines 
the outermost deposited coatings in 
which biuret concentrates, sepa- 
rating contents of the resultant 
stream into product granules, seed 
particles and fines smaller than said 
seed and product, said seed particles 
being larger than 40 mesh Tyler 
scale, returning a side stream of said 
separated seed particles to said wet- 
ting zone, said steps being carried 
out so that the seed particles being 
returned to the wetting zone remain 
discrete and unmelted between and 
during said return and passage there- 
of through said wetting and drying 
zones, said fines and seed particles 


comprise less than 8% of the side 
stream weight, and permanently re- 
moving from said process streams the 
bulk of the separate fines which are 
not returned to the wetting zone in 
said seed particle stream. 


2,991,179 


Method of and Means for 
Dehydrating Flowable Matter 


Patent issued to Boris Kviesitis 
and Willard E. Rogerson, Des Moines, 
Iowa, assignors to Vy Lactos Labora- 
tories, Inc., Des Moines. 

The method of dehydrating molas- 
ses comprising diluting the molasses 
with water, heating said diluted mo- 

lasses, adding a clarifying agent with 
| agitation of the mass, allowing any 
| colloidal impurities present to settle, 
| withdrawing the supernatant solution, 
| heating said solution up to about 180° 


Here's Why... 


ACID 


(ABBOTT'S PrRo-GEN®) 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 


—extra money. They represent ideals... always de- 
sirable but not always attainable. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It's Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 
production up. 

Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 
practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That’s where Arsanilic 
Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 
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F., spraying the heated solution into 
the center top area of a tank cham- 


ward directing of heated air into 
both the center top area of said tank 
chamber above the point of introduc- 


tion of said solution and peripherally tion of the constituents thereof an 
amount of soda ash in excess of that A fibrous grain feed containing a 
required to neutralize said residual 
produce a resulting 
mixture, said soda ash being added 
in aqueous solution 
the soda ash being approximately the 
amount determined by the equation: 
0.075-0.15 

Wesson Loss of the Oil 


adjacent the inner wall of said tank 
chamber, the latter forming an air 
curtain adjacent said wall, and sub- fatty acids to 
sequently separating the dry particles 
and the air. 
2,991,178 
Process of Producing Feed 
Products 


Patent issued to Benjamin Clayton, 


9 Shadder Way, Houston, Texas. where the amount 
percent of dry soda | 
from the result- | the first half of 1960, the company 


A process for producing animal expressed as 


feed products from source materials ash; separating 
ing mixture a soapstock containing 


such as vegetable seeds and beans, 
which process includes the steps of: 
Processing said source material to ex- 
tract therefrom a crude glyceride oil 
and produce a residual meal, said ly soluble in 
oil containing gums and free fatty | 
acids; mixing with the crude oil an 


caustic soaps, 


amount of caustic sufficient to neu- 
tralize only about 50-85% of the fat- | 
ber, the introduction of and down- ty acids of the oil thereby produc- | 
ing a mixture of oil containing soaps, | 
residual fatty acids and gums; mix- 
ing with said mixture before separa- beck, Manitowoc, Wis 


Soda ash 


gums free of substantial alkali de- 
gradation and substantially complete- the 
petroleum ether and 
mixing at less a part of said separated 
soapstock with said meal. 


2,988,448 


Feedstuffs and Synergistic 
Enzymatic Additive Therefor 


Patent issued to Clifford M. Hollen- 
assignor to 


Wisconsin Malting Co., Milwaukee 


combination of malt and fungal en- 
zymes in a proportion to give a syner- 
gistic growth effect 


Eli Lilly Sales Up 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Eli Lilly 
& Company’s estimated sales for the 
first six months of 1961 were $98.8 
million, an increase of 8% over the 
sales figures of $91.1 million during 


the amount of 


of soda ash is 


said. 

Estimated net income for the 
period was $12 million, 10% highe1 
than earnings of $10.9 million during 


ash soaps and 


corresponding period last year 
Earnings per common share were 
$1.50; they were $1.36 in the first six 
months of 1960 


Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 
day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 


Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 
place good feeds, good management and good facili- 
ties with medication, but because they know thai, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 
stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
iS available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It's 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
name PRO-GEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing 
Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Alabama, Arkansas 
‘Compete’ for No. 2 
Spot in Broiler Output 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA, GA.—Alabama and Ar- 
kansas are waging a nip and tuck 
race for the title of No. 2 state in 
the production of broilers, statistics 
released by the Atlanta field office of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
show. 

While Georgia easily led in the 
number of hatchings during the first 
half of 1961, the figures showed Ala- 
bama moving up in the race for sec- 
ond spot. Alabama produced 111,455,- 
000 while Arkansas topped that fig- 
ure with 113,513,000. 

Arkansas’ figure provided the 
highest percentage of increase, 28%, 
followed by North Carolina’s 20%. 
Mississippi and Texas showed 18% 
rises. 

The 16 states of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennesee, North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas, Maryland and 
Delaware—showed a 13% gain over 
the first six months of 1960; these 
states accounted for 60% of the 
chicks produced in the entire nation. 

The 16 states produced 981,434,000 
chicks. The nation produced 1,568,- 
742,000. 


$5 Million Facility 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—James S. 
Garvey, president of Garvey Eleva- 
tors, Inc., Ft. Worth, has announced 
plans to build a $5 million, 2-million 
bushel grain elevator on Pelican Is- 
land at Galveston on a 26-acre tract. 

The firm hopes to have the elevator 
in operation within nine months, and 
anticipates handling as much as 25 
million bushels of grain a year. 

At present, there are two other 
grain elevators in the Island port. 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


= 
BUILDINGS) 

HONEGGERS 
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rabbits suggests a toxic condition. 
Since amino acids are known to be 
involved in detoxification, it was felt 
that amino acid supplementation 
might be effective in reducing the 
incidence of enteritis 

Two experiments were conducted 
and both of them involved the feed- 
ing of mature does and their young 
from mating of the does until the 
young were weaned at 56 days of age 
The does were accustomed to the 
experimental diet before being mated 
and were hand fed restricted amounts 
until being palpated for pregnancy 
12 days following breeding. Follow- 
ing positive palpation for pregnancy, 
the does were full fed from hoppers 
for the remainder of the gestation 


the effects of supplementary amino 


Effect of Supplementary Lysine rabbit nutrition at present. For ex- 


: and Methionine on Enteritis or- ample, the presently available rec- acids on the incidence of enteritis period and then the does and litter 
tality, growth and Feed Efficiency ommended nutrient requirements of mortality and on the growth and | were full fed throughout the suck- 
in Young Rabbits rabbits (National Research Council, feed efficiency of young rabbits. For | ling period. Those does that failed 

Publ. 331, 1954) do not consider the many years enteritis has been one | to conceive were continued on the 

: Suitor, USDA, U.S" Rabbit Experiment Sta: question of quality of protein for this of the chief causes of mortality in | restrictive amounts of feed to main- 

. : a, Cal., The Journal of Nutri- species, nor do they list any amino young domesticated rabbits. Efforts to | tain their desired physical condition 

SS ee oe ee. acid requirements. Therefore, it was isolate the cause of this condition | until determined to be pregnant 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT decided by the U.S. Rabbit Experi- have been unsuccessful to date, but ll 4 Soh eS TR 
Relatively little is known about ment Station personnel to investigate the gross appearance of the affected EXPERIMENT 1—The first experi- 
ment involved nine treatments, with 


eight does and their litters per treat- 
ment. The does on test reared two 
success.ve litters while fed the pre 
ceding rations. The basal ration con- 
sisted of the following: 40° suncured 
alfalfa hay, 18% soybean mea! (45¢ 
protein), 18.5% ground barley, 4% 
expeller linseed meal, 4% oats, 15‘ 
wheat mixed feed, and 05% salt 
According to the article, this ration 
contained about 22° total protein, 
but actual rough calculation (SHM) 
of ingredients comprising the mix 
and used in the western section of 
this country reveals that prcbably 
the diet contained only about 20-21% 
total protein. This would be true, 
even if the suncured alfalfa meal 
were calculated at the liberal pro- 
tein content of 17% total protein 
Unfortunately, no analysis was given 
of the basal diet for either lysine or 
methionine content in the article 
(By calculation, I have approximated 
that the lysine content was 0.94% 
and methionine was 0.41% of this 
diet—-SHM) 

The treatments involved in the first 
trial were: 


Lysine Methionine 
% added to % added to 
Treatment basal basal 
| 0.0 0.0 
2 0.0 0.1 
3 0.0 0.2 
02 0.0 
5 0.2 0.1 
6 0.2 0.2 
7 0.4 0.0 
8 0.4 
9 0.4 0.2 


The additional lysine was supplied 
as l-lysine monohydrothloride and the 
extra methionine was furnished by 
dl-methionine, feed grade. 

Analysis of the results by vari- 
ous statistical means showed that 
a curvilinear response on incidence 
of enteritis was secured to methio- 
nine treatment but none to addition- 
al lysine. Also, no interaction was 
observed between lysine and methio- 
nine. Mortality trended higher with 
successive litters of does. 

Highly significant differences were 
found among levels of lysine and 


LONFOSCO 
LIKE HAVING A SALT AND TRACE MINERAL LABORATORY Prepared Ce 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD! OO 


When you deal with Morton Sait Company, your ques- of Mixing Salts—Multi-Purpose, Swine and Poultry 
tions about salt and trace mineral nutrition will be | Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available any- 
answered quickly and correctly—by specialists with | where in the country. For more information, ask your BUY . . . the most versatile 
a background of more than 30 years experience in Morton representative, or write: om mobile feed plant in the in- 
studying and evaluating salt and trace mineral re- dustry 


quirements for formula feeds. 
Morton's continuous study and testing program, MOOERSMOBILE 
y Now available in single 
engine units. 
production methods are always working for you. ' MOOERS MFG. CO. 
In addition to technical help on salt and trace min- INDUSTRIAL DIVISION } 


combined with rigid quality controls, also assures 
Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1-2644 
erals for formula feeds, Morton offers a complete line Dept. F-812, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. : 


you mixing salts that give optimum results in your 
feeds. As a Morton customer, you know the best in 
scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 


utting Research 
BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 
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build your fall program around this new movie 


“THE CHANGING WORLD 


OF BEEF” 


New 25-minute sound and fuli color movie that gives your 
cattle feeder customers the big picture about the beef business 
Here is the perfect sales tool to generate enthusiasm and interest in your 
feeding program. Here is a story about the people who buy and sell beef— 
who buy and sell meat. A story about cattle feeders, the people they sell, and 
the people who directly or indirectly influence their existence. 
A story about the changing scene in the breeding, feeding, selling, and mar- 
keting of beef cattle. 
A story six months in the making... covering eight states and over 13,000 


miles through Cattle Country, U.S.A. 


! NOW AVAILABLE Elanco Products Company 
P.O. Box 1750 
| Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
FOR SHOWING I'd like to show THE CHANGING WORLD OF BEI | on 7 
First choice Second choice ' 
BY FEED date dat 
\ ane 
| | 
MANUFACTURERS Company 
| Address 
| ‘tate 
City State 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestro! premix) 


HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) « Strepto- 
mycin Sulfate * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


Also available... Free Merchandising Kit to help plan your meetings 


Movie brochure... 20-page booklet giving your customers 
more detailed information about some of the things they 
will see in the movie. Space provided for your imprint. 


Self-mailer invitation ... for use by you or your dealers. 
Simply fill in the date, place and time of meeting and mail 
to your customers. Ample imprint space provided. 


Stilbosol Fact Book... 20-page booklet explaining the 
benefits of in-feed Stilbosol feeding. Packed with facts and 
figures proving the value of Stilbosol in all types of rations. 


Postage-paid addressed order cards also included. 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY -: A DIVISION OF 
EL! LILLY AND COMPANY -:- INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


= ? 
tae. 
| 
SSeS: 
------ 
ELAN CO 


Call Lee Moyland for 


Market specialist Lee Moyland at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your f 

ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Lee for 

B soybean meal, @ all grains, @ rolled oats, 
B oat mill feed, H packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


grain or feed ingredients! 


DAN NEN 


levels of methionine and a significant 
interaction between them as affect- 
ing the weaning weights of young 
rabbits. The quadratic effects were 
greater than linear effects in this 
experiment. Furthermore, a signifi- 
cant quadratic lysine effect was ob- 
served upon feed conversion. 


EXPERIMENT 2—Two series of 
four treatments each were used in 
this phase of the work, including 
eight does and their litters per treat- 
ment. The does on test reared three 
successive litters while fed the ex- 
perimental diets as follows: 

Methionine 
% added to 


Treatment basal 
0.0 


2 ‘ b 
3 ‘ 0.2 


The same basal ration and the 
same method of supplying supple- 
mentary methionine as used in trial 
No. 1 were used in trial No. 2 

Contrary to the results of experi- 


ACCURACY 


ALL IN A 
DAY'S WORK 


STEINLITE 


MOISTURE TESTER! 


WITH A 


New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 


When the trucks start rolling in, you need accurate, reliable 
tests fast. And that’s the way you get ‘em... 


in a minute or 


ment 1, the incidence of enteritis 
was significantly higher in the lots 
receiving methionine than those lots 
without it. Here, again, litter effects 
were also highly significant. 

Weaning weights were increased 
significantly at the 02% supple- 
mentary level, with no significant 
differences among the other three 
levels. Differences between litters 
with regards to weaning weights 
showed a linear increase with suc- 
cessive litters. No effect was shown 
on feed conversion by the various 
diets. 

It should be pointed out that the 
stock ration used in these trials con- 
tained more protein than commonly 
used in rations of postweaning stock, 
dry does and bucks. Since dietary 
amino acid requirements tend to in- 
crease with increasing level of pro- 
tein, it is entirely possible that the 
amino acid requirements of young 
fryer rabbits fed high protein ra- 
tions are above those which are ade- 
quate for normal growth and develop- 
ment of older rabbits. 

There is also a question of wheth- 
er or not the amino acid supplementa- 
tion stimulates growth through in- 
creased efficiency of feed utilization 
or merely through increased appetite 
and feed consumption. The research- 
ers point out that further studies 
are needed involving controlled feed 
intakes to answer this question. 

Furthermore, another interesting 
question is proposed by the trials. 
Is the higher than normal protein 
feeding of dry does during gestation 
later reflected in increased milk pro- 
duction during the nursing period? 
In the data it should be remembered 
that litter mean weaning weights 
tended to increase with successive 
litters. Thus, feeding young does 
more than normal amounts of protein 
might be fully justified from the re- 
sults so far available. The same 
thing has been shown to be true for 
many other species of animals. Al- 
though rabbit feeds are not too im- 
portant in many areas of the coun- 
try, they are very important to cer- 
tain companies in the West, and we 
should not ignore them completely 


To Discuss East Coast 
Soybean Development 


HUDSON, IOWA — The soybean 
producing states of the East Coast, 
one of the country’s areas of most 
rapid expansion of the soybean crop, 
will receive special attention at the 
American Soybean Assn. convention 
Aug. 28-29 in Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
ports George M. Strayer, association 
executive vice president. 

George E. Spain, agronomy exten- 
sion specialist, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, will speak on the 
subject, “Soybean Development on 
the East Coast.” 

The 41st annual American Soybean 
Assn. convention will be held at the 
Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis. 

Firms serving the soybean industry 


less ... with the STEINLITE 500-RC. Its larger 250 gram 
sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 
to weigh out. Quick, four-step operation, simplified charts, 
and “memory refresher” instruction panel all help save time, 
save mistakes, save money 


will have exhibits at the meeting. 


Other points to compare: 4% to 36% moisture range; 
calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
construction; free loaner service; full year’s guarantée. 


PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


Trade up! Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 
time and accuracy savings! Write for complete information 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


2. Pour into 500-RC funnel 


1. Weigh out 250 
gram sample 


EEDBURO PETERSON 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY breeding farm 


DEPT. FS-8, 618 W. JACKSON BLYD. « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


4. Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 


3. Note temperature and 
release sample into 
test cell 
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here’s how to give 
your molasses feeds 


MORE EYE APPEAL 


v MAKES YOUR FEED DARKER IN 
INDEPENDENTLY OR UNDER COLOR—SIMPLIFIES WINTER 
CUSTOMIX™ MIXER MOLASSES MIXING 


N 
¢# NO ADDITIONAL PUMP NEEDED v¥ STEAM OR ELECTRIC OPERATIO! 
Write for Spec. Sheet 209 


One unit in America’s S A 0 INC 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO..INC. 


df COMPACT, EASY TO INSTALL 


m Iowa, 

KENT DEALER TRAINING SCHOOL—Eighteen 

lin is. South Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska 

for a three-day training school on 
ducted scie staff of Ken Ss, 

tional and scientific stz 

a a series that Kent holds for its dealers 
them advised of nutritional advances, changes 

yea 


prac tices and rograms. V te de the th eo y © n are pic- 
Pp . Dealers who atten d re da vent n 


| ont 
tured here. are: Rex Messersmith, WNAX, Yankton, §.D.; | feed milling equipme MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 
ht in the first row 3radford and Charles i | 
pore tem left to Feed Mill, Bereateré, Den Feed Service, and Mynard 64 
° Don Elliott, ! 3 


Feed & Grain; 
I ft to right in the second row are: 
a > Waterloo, low ; Lieber, O 
Co-op Grain Co.; Melvin Ripke, Farmers 
Willis, Neb.; » 


i i Feed Service. - . B's 
*rahm, Lake Wilson (Minn.) ‘ 
Kraft, Anderson Elevator, ake a B-line for the 3 
Kent Feeds, Inc., ! 3 
met, lowa. 
| sponsored in cooperation with | Bale, 
Ohio Swine Day to | Agricultural Extension Service anc | 
the Ohio Swine Growers Council. | ze 4 j 
tress Management other topics to be covered include | ob 
| cilities for swi 4 ti and ma- i 
WOOSTER, OHIO — A one-day | cilities for swine ee oe | & 
ment é ing systems o g | 
nanagement course is planned for the | nure handling sys 2 
8 rs. TF) 
Ohio Swine Day to be held Aug. rs a Roy M. Kottman, director of | | ‘ 
Swine Research M. K or 
> W. L. Robison Swine Researc y ot 
at the W. L. F io Agricultural Ex- | the experiment station, eee a 
Center at the Ohio Agriculturs | swine breeding. Dr. Robert § ews t, | ron: A ap 
i iti isease rineering, will discuss fa- 
Swine marketing, nutrition, disease | Cuityral engineering, will Specialists for y LINSEED MEAL %& SCREENINGS % ALFALFA MEAL 


cilities for swine production and J. 
N. Hahn of J. H. Routh Packing Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, will talk about swine 
marketing. Dr. Teague will lead a 
panel answering field day questions 


RELIANCE FEED COMPANY eam 


334 MIDLAND BANK BLDG. 


— 
— 


control and chemical weed control 
are some of the research areas to be 
included in the reports, according 
to Dr. H. S. Teague, chairman of the 


field day committee. The event is 


effect in Prevention of 
of blood vessels 
and follicle.” 


Firm’s Test Shows 
Vitamin K Reduces 
Blood Spot Incidence 


VALLEY STRE 
cently announced e 
indicate that 

reduces 


he morrhages 
Ik sac 


maintained. 

After the fourth w 
Split into two s 
Continued to 
Plus vit 


fed the 


inside th 
inside the eek, row B was 
ctions. One section 
ecelve the basa] ration 
amin K. The other section was 
Sal ration only. 
serruti and Mr De 
Percentage 
B, the 


More Research Needed 
The inve Stigz 
need for addit lal 
area of reducing blo 
IS apparent, and they 
vious work with lower 
min K of “g question; 
showed no curtailme 
occurrence 
They say the 
Was initiated in view of recent tech- 
nological advanc ment in 
Zation of vitamin |} 
in view of new 
to blood spot formation 
They Say blood Spots in shel] eggs 
continue to be a rious problem for 
the Poultry in lustry Economic 
losses from these 
and with the 
matic detect 
is becom 
from the 
Producer.” 


row 


AM, N. y. 
xperimenta] re 
the feeding of Vv 
the Percentage 
Spots in eggs—an abnorm 
causes heavy marketing |] 


This obsery at 


= Re. 
Sults 
itamin 
of blood 
ality which 
Osses, 
1on comes from w 
conducted by Heterochemica] Corp 
to Study the value of using Stabilized 
vitamin K premixes jn retarding the 
incidence of egg blood Spots. 
Ina technica] Paper on the tests 
Involving “H en K Premixes,” a 
d menadione sodium 
eterochemica]. 
and Gilman 


’ A and 
tages were 6.3% and 
respectively, 

t the end of the two- 
foll wing initia] feeding 
K to row B the inc 
Spots dropped to 3% 
While little change in 
Peared 


nt percer 


atudy week period 
of Hetrogen 
idence of blood 
in this group, 
incidence ap- 
in rows A and C. 

*he investigators report that at the 
end of the four-week Period a further 
decrease (1.7%) in blood spots was 
evide nt in row B birds. Row A and 
C hens Continued to show only slight 
change in the Percentage of blood 
Spots 
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S Vitamin K Study 
Placing of 540 White 

Leghorn hens, 14 months of in 
individual 8-in wire These 
hens were fed a basal diet on which 
they had been maintained 
reaching 50% Production 
The birds were divided 
rows of 180 birds each. R 
C were fed the basal diet 
B was fed the same diet plus 4 gm of 
Stabilizeg Hetrogen K per ton of 
ration. These hens were maintained 
in a Cage layer house at temper, 
which * exist under winter 
conditions (in northeastern U.S LA 
Uniform light day of 14 hours was 
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a high Percentage of blood 
Within 16 days after the re- 
of olementary K from the 
One half of the birds in row 
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blood spots of 1.9%, 
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| HEATING TANK 
ering a solution to the 
E 
fe MANHATTAN, KANSAS— Roden 
: ticides OF shortage of vitamun K : 
Re jn rations may cause eggs with plood- ee 
spots, according to Dr. Paul E. San- 
ford, poultry husbandry department 
at Kansas State University: 
Refe tamin K the 
poultr} 
source of vitamin K, and 
feed manufacturers are adding syn- 
thetic vitamin K 3s a guard against 
the hemorrhagic condition. 
Dr. Sanford says a 1-2% due to 
ploodspots js to be anticipated (on | 
: the candied basis), but if the grading i 
joss runs much nigher than 2%, "Tt 
: \trym “must” become com appears t 
ce abiliz the nder ex 
mir ed Het additio Perime 
‘ nercial rogen K n of 4 em n- 
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CYANAMID 


HELPS YOU SELL 


MORE DAIRY FEED 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Essential part of this program right now is pasture 
supplementation with formula feeds containing extra proteins, 
vitamins, minerals and Aureomycin. Many feed manufacturers 

are promoting such feeds and stepping up summer feed sales volume. 


Increasing demand for more milk 
from fewer cows places a year- 
round premium on feeding to 
assure maximum good health. 
Alert feed manufacturers 
have met this challenge by re- 
peatedly urging, in their adver- 
tising and promotion campaigns, 
the continuous use of formula 
feeds beyond the winter months 
and through the summer as a 
supplement to pasture. 


Value of pasture supplement 
These manufacturers have 
pointed out that grass alone won’t 
give cows all the food values they 
require for sustained high pro- 
duction. Cows bred to be high 
producers need extra proteins, 
vitamins, minerals and an effec- 
tive antibiotic. This is particular- 
ly true in late summer when grass 
may be close-cropped and dry. 

To fulfill the need for these 
“extras,’’ feed manufacturers 
are producing pasture supple- 
ments formulated precisely to 
meet these needs. 

The antibiotic they’ve chosen 
for these feeds is AUREOMYCIN.® 


AUREOMYCIN helps reduce invis- 
ible, subclinical diseases that 
slow down milk flow. It is effec- 
tive against respiratory infec- 
tions and foot rot. It keeps cows 
in good health, helps prevent 
summer slumps in production. 

If you are not now selling for- 
mula feeds containing AUREOMY- 
CIN for pasture supplementation, 
plan to do so. Other feed manu- 
facturers have found this type of 
feed a profitable new way to in- 
crease sales volume. 


Recommend complete 

Feed-Health Program 
You serve customers in one way 
with formula feeds for pasture 
supplementation. Other ways to 
extend your service are included 
in a Coordinated Feed-Health 
Program for dairy cows which is 
described, in detail, in the adver- 
tisement reproduced here. 

This program is the soundest, 
most practical way for your pro- 
ducers to achieve in their herds 
the “high lifetime health level re- 
quired for top milk production.” 
It can be a continuous business 


builder for feed manufacturers 
and dealers who participate in it. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, N. Y. ®@AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


This folder describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for dairy cows. It is for dis- 
tribution to your customers. If you 
need extra copies, see your Cyana- 
mid representative or write directly 
to Cyanamid. 
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HIGH LIFETIME 
HEALTH LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL FOR 


TOP PRODUCTION 


From new-born calf through the entire 
productive lifetime of the cow, this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program builds and maintains 
the good health that results in maximum production 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram is important to every dairy- 
man because it is easy and practical 
to use and, with good herd manage- 
ment and sanitation, results in get- 
ting the best production from cows. 

Briefly, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program provides a common- 
sense schedule for using good 
formulated feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN,® and the vaccines and medi- 
cations essential for preventing and 
treating diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN controls a wide 
range of diseases. Laboratory tests 
and farm use have shown no resi- 


2. Protect your new-born calf. From 
new-born to 3 days, the colostrum milk 
is the calf’s best friend. To prevent or 
treat calf scours, the calf should re- 
ceive one AUREOMYCIN OBLET 1 to 3 
hours after birth. 


S. Establish mastitis control pro- 
gram. Have your veterinarian vacci- 
nate against staph mastitis with 
Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid. Vacci- 
nate heifers at 4 to 6 months for brucel- 
losis and with LEBAC for leptospirosis. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


dues in milk when fed as directed. 

Cyanamid Animal Health prod- 
ucts have long been known for their 
quality and effectiveness. 

Together —AUREOMYCIN in for- 
mulated feeds and Cyanamid Animal 
Health Products—can mean a health- 
ier herd and bigger milk checks. 

Talk to your feed man. He has a 
free special folder for you which ex- 
plains the program in detail. Ask him 
for it, or write American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
N. Y. 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


9 

3. Building quality herd replace- 
ments. From 4 to 56 days of age, use 
a milk replacer with 50 gm. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton. You prevent bacterial 
diarrhea and pneumonia, increase rate 
of growth, and raise vigorous calves. 


| 


+? 


6. Feed for top milk production. 
Use a good dairy feed or supplement 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. AUREOMYCIN keeps cows milking 
up to maximum potential. 


‘= 


1. Give the fresh cow a good start. 
At calving, give a good feed to provide 
0.1 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per pound of 
body weight per day. 


4. Keep healthy growth. When calves 
are about 7 days old, feed a calf starter 
containing 50 gm. of AUREOMYCIN per 
ton. Continue for 4 months. This pro- 
tects against bacterial diarrhea, foot 
rot, and respiratory infections. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


This month, your prospective customers are reading the advertise- 
ment shown here. It appears inleading national and sectional papers. 
4,455,000 impressions! These customers will also be listening to 
well-known Farm Directors tell the benefits of the Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program for dairy cows on 40 radio stations through- 


out the country. 
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ASA 


(Continued page 346) 


apparently intended the young of 
most species to be born. Washington 
reported research (Galgan and 
O’Mary) in which the use of a hor- 
mone (progesterone) was employed 
to study its effect, when administered 
under various dosage conditions, on 
the reproductive behavior of ewes. 
Ewes came into estrus (receptivity 
to male) from 3 to 5 days after the 
progesterone was discontinued. Ewes 
received injections of an average of 
125 mg. of progesterone per day. 
No ewes came into estrus during the 
test, indicating the use of that level 
of progesterone as being effective in 
restraining estrus. 

Livestock feeders would like to 
have an index which would give them 
some indication of how fast a calf or 
pig or lamb will gain in the feed lot. 
We know how fast an automobile 


will run or how fast an airplane will 
fly. For many decades physiologists 
have searched for some chemical or 
physical indication by which feedlot 
performance could be predicted. One 
indicator which has appeared to give 
some promise as an indicator of 
growth of beef calves has been the 
level of protein in the serum of the 
blood. Oregon researchers (Ampy et 
al) collected data from 45 purebred 
calves for their study. However, their 
results indicated that neither total 
serum proteins nor any fraction 
thereof which was compared, could 
be used as an index for predicting 
future performance of beef calves. 
The researchers recorded decreased 
daily gains and increased feed re- 
quirement per 100 Ib. gain as calves 
grew from 500 to 800 Ib. body weight. 
The effect on growth rate and feed 
utilization was more pronounced in 
female calves than in male calves. 

How important is the size of a 
baby pig at birth on its chances of 
survival and on its future perform- 


ance? The Oregon workers (England 
et al) removed baby pigs from their 
mothers at farrowing time and stud- 
ied their performance and feed con- 
sumption and correlated these data 
to body size. Their data showed that 
pigs of low birthweight consume less 
total milk but that they consume 
more per unit of body weight. Simi- 
larly, pigs of lower birth weight made 
less total gain but gained more per 
unit of body weight. Thus, the usu- 
ally observed high mortality rate and 
slower growth rate of pigs of lower 
birth weight may not be due to in- 
adequate feed capacity or feed effi- 
ciency, per unit of weight. 

How important is it that animals 
have access to drinking water every 
day? Oftentimes when pasture is 
sparse grazing animals may travel 
rather long distances away from 
sources of water each day in search 
of pasture. Undoubtedly temperature 
would have an effect. Utah workers 
(Choi and Butcher) made a study 
with wooled sheep to determine the 
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three scales. 


Scale Company, Clifton, N. J. 


Send for free 
technical bulletin * > 


A turn of the dial formulates the feed that meets the need of each 
flock and herd...that’s the ultimate in formulation flexibility Nutrena 
Mills, Inc. of Peoria, Ill. gets with Richardson Select-O-Weigh. To 
change the formula the operator merely “dials” the new ingredient 
weights ...selects the number of batches on the counter... . presses the 
START button . . . and each ingredient is precision-weighed into the 
batch automatically. Indicator dials monitor the weighing in each of 


The panel also routes batched feeds from the scales to distributor 
head to selected storage bin and then to pelletizing machines, mash 
units, or other preparation process. Colored lights indicate progress 
of batching and distributive cycles. Interlocks assure error-free opera- 
tion. A calculator tied in with the system automatically gives running 
inventory figures to check against daily output. 


You can get formulation flexibility, too, with Select-O-Weigh. Put 
Richardson’s know-how to work for you. Phone or write Richardson 


Sales and service Branches in Principal Cities. 
Also manufactured in England, France 
and Australia. Richardson Scales conform 
to U. S. Weights and Measures H-44 
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MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


effect of water on alternate days as 
compared to watering every day. Also 
the effect of two different tempera- 
tures was studied. When watered ev- 
ery day, sheep in the warmer tem- 
perature drank almost 50% more wa- 
ter (12.5 lb. vs 8.7 lb.) than sheep 
in the cool temperature. When water- 
ed on alternate days, the water con- 
sumption was 5.6 Ib. per day in the 
cool temperature and 7.4 Ib. in the 
warm temperature. Sheep watered 
every day consumed 4.2 Ib. hay per 
day in both the warm and the cool 
environment. However, daily hay con- 
sumptiton dropped to 3.3 Ib. in the 
cool location and 2.7 lb. in the warm 
location when the sheep were watered 
on alternate days. 

The text books on mineral nutri- 
tion used to be fairly simple. How- 
ever, the number of mineral elements 
to which we have been able to at- 
tach nutritional significance has 
grown steadily throughout the years. 
Two of the newest to be assigned 
nutritional needs are selenium and 
zinc. Now, another has come under 
scrutiny. Colorado research (Wash- 
burn and Thrall) was reported show- 
ing the effect of adding vanadium 
employing the artificial rumen tech- 
nique. Alfalfa hay and dehydrated 
alfalfa molasses pellets substrates 
were treated with vanadium salts 
Levels of added vanadium of from 
2 to 30 parts per million of substrate 
increased fermentation from 5 to 
100%. Toxicity of vanadium was evi- 
dent at levels of 100 ppm. or above. 


Meats 


The Oregon Station (Anglemier et 
al) reported on research which was 
designed to improve the organoleptic 
properties with pork. With increased 
emphasis on the production of leaner 
pork, some criticism has been lev- 
elled at lean pork as being less juicy 
than that from fatter hog carcasses. 
A 1959 report from Switzerland has 
indicated the injection of epinephrine 
into animals just prior to slaughter 
has resulted in marked improvements 
in the various organoleptic proper- 
ties of meat. In the Oregon research 
market barrows were injected sub- 
cutaneously with epinephrine approx- 
imately four hours prior to slaughter. 
From a chemistry point of view, car- 
casses from injected barrows prevent- 
ed as great pH drop as in carcasses 
from untreated barrows. The epine- 
phrine treated pork was found to be 
significantly more tender, juicier and 
of smoother texture than the control 
meat. 


Much speculation has been forth- 
coming relative to the effect of hor- 
mones on the quality of meat pro- 
duced from animals treated with hor- 
mones. Two papers were presented 
which objectively compared meat 
from animals treated with hormones 
with that from animals which had 
not been treated with hormones. In 
the Oregon report (Kennick et al) 
the effect of implanted hormones 
was studied in a broad test involv- 
ing 252 steer carcasses over a four 
year period. No significant differences 
in cooking losses attributable to hor- 
mone treatment were found. There 
were no significant differences in 
taste test scores between roasts from 
hormone-treated and non-hormone- 
treated carcasses. In another Oregon 
test (Kennick et al) comparisons 
were made of cooking losses and or- 
ganoleptic scores for hormone-treated 
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and non-hormone-treated meats that 
had been frozen and stored either for 
a short while or for as long as 10 
months. Similar results were obtained 
in that no differences in cooking 
losses or organoleptic scores could 
be attributed to the treatments. 

The Colorado Station (G. O. Har- 
win et al) attempted to identify live 
characteristics which would indicate 
degree of marbling of the carcasses 
produced. Various combinations of 
feedlot characteristics, carcass traits 
and body measurements accounted 
for a relatively low proportion of 
the total variation in marbling. 
Slaughter age, slaughter weight, 
daily gain, and measures of size and 
finish appeared to be the most im- 
portant factors. Apparently the de- 
gree of marbling is not very herit- 
able. 


Montana Flour Mills 
Holds Sales Meeting 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Techni- 
cal and sales presentations were fea- 
tured at a two-day sales meeting of 
25 employees of the feed and elevator 
divisions of Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls. 

The event was held at a mountain 
resort in Lincoln, Mont. Outside 
speakers included Dr. Keith Barrons, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; 
Dr. Tom Means of Elanco Products 
Co., division of Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Larry Gallagher, 
agricultural chemicals division, Mor- 
ton Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Harry Johnson, vice president and 
manager of the feed division, and Dr 
W. H. Burkitt, director of nutrition, 
Montana Flour Mills, also appeared 
on the program. 

A sidelight of the event was an 
evening visit to a modern swine 
feeding establishment at Augusta, lo- 
cated about 60 miles from Lincoln. 


Stan Meyer, director of advertising | 


for Montana Flour Mills, said that 
the firm’s representatives “seemed 
cautiously optimistic during the 
meeting, with the caution being based 
on the uncertainty as to how severe 
the drouth will continue to be in this 
area. 

“While cattle numbers will be 
down, those that do remain on the 
ranch will probably be fed more for- 
mulated feed than usual, due to the 
short hay and grain crops,” Mr. 
Meyer said. 


FEED MAN LOSES LEG 

BLACK RIVER FALLS, WIS. — 
Frank Kuehn, 28, manager of the 
newly opened Hixton Feed Mill at 
nearby Hixton, was seriously injured 
when he fell into a grain auger. His 
right leg was amputated at the knee 
at a hospital here, but he was re- 
ported to be on the road to recovery 
after the operation and four blood 
transfusions. Mr. Kuehn was pinned 
in the shaft of the grain chopping 
machine for an hour and 15 minutes. 


Acetylene torches were used to re- | 


lease him. The mill opened the week 
of July 24. 
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CSC Net Up 8% | 


NEW YORK — Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. net earnings for the quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1961, showed an 
8% increase over the corresponding 
period last year, and continued the 
rate of earnings improvement estab- 
lished in the first quarter. According 
to Maynard C. Wheeler, president, | 
the improvement was achieved on | 
lower sales volume, as the company 
continued to put major emphasis on 
the profitable areas of its operations. | 

For the three months ended June 


Maximum Moisture 
Extraction 
Greater Capacity 


Cleaner Operation 
RENNEBURG MULTI-STAGE PRESS 


Renneburg Multi-Stage Press with new high 
compression ratio quadro screw. 


30, 1961, Commercial Solvents’ net | 
earnings were $1,608,915, or 56¢ per | 
share, as compared with $1,484,510, | 
or 52¢ per share, for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Sales of $17,- | 
525,018 compared with $18,172,375 a | 
year ago. 
For the 1961 first half, net earn- 
ings were $2,844,177, or 99¢ per 
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share, as compared with $2,618,178, 


or 92¢ per share, for the first half 
of 1960. Sales of $32,618,240 com- | 
pared with $34,385,512 for the same 
period last year. 
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containing enzymatic activity. It has consistently proved 
vastly superior to any other enzyme source on the 
market. 

Based on highly significant results reported by one 
University experiment station* Nopgro returned $5.04 
more profit per head than the control animals. Also an 
average to date of all university trials show that Nopgro 


| increased the average daily gain by 4 Ib. per day. 


We harvest the whole crop of two separate fermen- 
tations, fungal and bacterial, and combine them into 
one primary product: Nopgro. Our 35 years’ experience 
in research and production of enzymes enables us to 
guarantee Nopgro to be a standardized feed ingredient, 
uniform and quality-controlled—batch after batch. It 
consistently improves feed gains and feed efficiency for 
less than 4c per head per day. 


*Name on request 


CATTL 


Nopgro is a new and unique cattle feed growth stimulant 


You will want to include Nopgro in your feeding pro- 
grams once you get the facts. Fill in and mail the coupon 
for full information. 


Nopco Chemical Company, Agricultural Dept. 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Please send me all the facts about Nopgro. 


Name Title 


Company name 


Address 


City, zone, state 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY (jp 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. ® 
Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate 
enzymes and other products 
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FROM ay AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE ABOUT 
REDUCING 
The 3 


s that can ruin 
p ofits 


A poultry inspector has only three sec- 
onds to pass a bird... or CONDEMN it! 
Nine million pounds of poultry are con- 
demned each year... costing broiler 
growers more than two million dollars per 
month! The chief cause of on-the-line condemnations is 
C.R.D. which is often triggered by stress conditions. And, 
of course, one of the most common...and costly...stress 
factors is coccidiosis. In fact, evidence of intestinal coc- 
cidiosis is often found in birds on the processing line. To 
help the broiler grower lick his condemnation problem, 
Merck proposes a Positive Program For Broiler Health 
with the three poultry health and nutrition products 
shown on these pages. 


® 
RO 
(penicillin and streptomycin for antibiotic fortification of starter and grower feeds) 


@ Gives top protection against disease and feed consumption...even in the 
setbacks... . especially during the critical first presence of stress and C.R.D. 


three weeks of brooding 
® Helps prevent early mortality due to organ- 


® Helps maintain normal weight gains isms sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin 
NEW-FORMULA © 


(highly effective antibiotic-vitamin drinking-water booster) 


@® Provides a broad spectrum of antibiotic ®@ Contains 9 important vitamins, including 


activity ...both penicillin and streptomycin K, E and Be, to protect health and promote 
steady growth 


@ Fights disease and stress setbacks 


ay 
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CONDEMNATIONS 


To fight the major stress of coxy 


Camprolium) 


e Literally “starves” coccidia to death by depriving them of 


the thiamine they need to live 


¢ Works against important coccidia... especially 
Eimeria tene//a and E. necatrix 


e Gives unequalled performance against mixed 
infections which are most common among broiler flocks 


° Allows full activity... coccidia have not developed resistance! 


° Shows higher final weights with favorable feed conversions 


e Has extra safety factor... is well tolerated up to four times its 
use-level...is nontoxic to other animals 


NEWS BULLETIN 


Now that Amprot has been cleared for use with high levels of Pro-Strep, you can give 
your birds double disease-protection . . . antibiotic and anticoccidial! « Ask your Merck 
Feed Products Representative about getting started on a year-‘round program of Pro-StTrep 
plus Amprot in your starter and grower rations. You'll find it pays off at market time. 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 
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READY BY FALL—A 


$250,000 expansion project of Delaware Poultry 
Laboratories, Millsboro, Del., is to be completed by Oct. 1. Above, Dr. Donald 
Fogg, left, director of technical services, and Dr. Hiram N. Lasher, vice presi- 
dent and director of the firm, look at the construction progress. Production 
of the firm’s poultry vaccines is to be tripled through the expansion, the 
men said. 


| Expansion Begun at 
Delaware Poultry Lab 


MILLSBORO, DEL.—A quarter of 
| a million dollars is being invested in 
expanding Delaware Poultry Labora- 

| tories located here. 

A building addition will nearly 
double the present production floor 
area, according to Dr. Hiram N. 
Lasher, vice president and director 
of the laboratory. Larger capacity, 
automatic equipment is being added 
to triple the firm’s production of vac- 
cines. The new facilities are to be 
ready Oct. 1, Dr. Lasher said. 

According to Dr. Lasher, the ex- 
pansion of facilities came about as 
a result of national acceptance of 
one of the firm’s new products, N-63, 
a vaccine for Newcastle. It can be 
applied in the eye or nostril, through 
the water or by intramuscular means, 
he said. 

Dr. Lasher said that today DPL 
is one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of poultry biologicals. The 


Someone's not using Ray Ewing... 


Batting low in the ruminant league? 
Step up profits with the help of Ray 
Ewing’s modern, pennant-winning mi- 
cronutrients and nutrition service. Ray 
Ewing’s Performance Products such as 
Vitamin A, Ruminant ADE, Trace Min- 
eral-R and other fortifiers help to provide 


improved health and performance on the 
range and in the feedlots or fattening 
pens. See your Ray Ewing representative 
— he’ll coach you into the first division 
before the season is over. As in all Ray 
Ewing products, “Quality Goes In Be- 
fore The Name Goes On”. That’s why 


you cén always rely on Ray Ewing 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA « FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA « LANCASTER, PENN. 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


firm, organized in 1950, is affiliated 
with Sterwin Animal Health Division. 

Besides Dr. Lasher, there are four 
other veterinarians with the firm— 
Dr. Donald Fogg, Dr. Dietrich Weiss, 
Dr. Marcello Simi and Dr. Dan 
Jaquette. Thomas Koski is the firm’s 
bacteriologist. 


Canada Grow Opposes 


Grain Price Controls 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA —A re- 
port credited to Agriculture Minister 
Alvin Hamilton in Winnipeg July 18 
that measures would be taken to cur- 
tail any speculative rise in the price 
of feed grains has brought protests 
from many quarters. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange ex- 
pressed opposition to any proposal to 
hold down prices. Chairman of the 
Exchange board of governors, Ross 
G. Wright, said that any such control 
would be an ill timed and possibly 
unjustified handicap for western pro- 
ducers. He said the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange had always advocated that 
the producer should receive the best 
possible price for his product under 
any and all supply situations. He 
added that “the Grain Exchange 
hopes it will not see grain producers, 
who are already suffering from low 
yields, suffer further losses by having 
grain prices held down by unnatural 
means.” 

Representatives of western grain 
growers hold the same view, although 
some livestock producers finding feed 
supplies extremely short have re- 
quested a ceiling on feed grain prices. 
Similar requests have come from 
feeders in eastern Canada. 

It is doubtful, however, that any 
action will be taken to control prices. 
Many close to the trade are emphatic 
that U.S. corn will establish the ceil- 
ing on Canadian feed grains. Allow- 
ing for the import duty of 8¢ bu., 
American corn is close to competitive 
levels with Canadian feed grain on 
the domestic market. U.S. corn al- 
ways moves into the Canadian mar- 
ket, particularly in the eastern prov- 
inces, and last year something close 
to 12 million bushels of corn were 
fed. 


lowa Storage Up 


DES MOINES—Government loans 
to build new grain storage facilities 
for 9,784,000 bu. of grain have been 
taken out in the last 11 months by 
Iowa farmers. 

That was the figure announced by 
Eugene Johnson, program assistant 
in the state office of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice. Mr. Johnson said that he believes 
that storage facilities will be built 
for an additional 20 million bushels 
under this program during the next 
12 months. 

“There is more interest in the pro- 
gram now than ever before,” he com- 
mented. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMALS 


Because it’s the 
BEST-KNOWN, ALL - PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


DERSON BOX COMPAN 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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DESIGN 


For Efficient Operation 
with BLUE STREAK MILLS 


FASTER CUSTOMER SERVICE — ACCURATE 
BIGGER PLANT MIXING and 
CAPACITY with BLENDING with 
BLUE STREAK BLUE STREAK 
RECEIVING TWIN-SPIRAL, 
TWO-SPEED 

MIXERS 


PRATER DUAL-DEGREE 
DRAG FEEDER 
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= Copy of Important 
Brochure CLI59. 


BLUE STREAK 


PA Le yl purverizer co 


1537 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois - 
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Program to Help 
Eliminate Salmonella 


. 
Contamination Started 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
The Texas Feed Control Service has 
initiated a program aimed at elimi- 
nating any problems of salmonella 
contamination in commercial feeds. 
A regular monthly report by the 
control service provides background 
information on salmonella infections 
in poultry flocks resulting from trans- 
mission of the organisms through feed 

channels. 

In a memorandum to feed manu- 
facturers, Reed McDonald, director of 
the control service, notes that there 
are many opportunities for feeds to 
become adulterated with salmonella 
through no fault of the guarantor 
Ingredients may be contaminated as 
a result of improper processing, im- 
proper warehousing such as storing 
of a finished product adjacent to raw 


materials or adjacent to caged poul- 
try, and through use of used bags or 
exposure to rodents and birds. 

“Because of the complexities of 
this problem,” he said, “it must be 
recognized that it cannot be cured 
merely by more rigidly enforcing pro- 
visions of the feed law. There is evi- 
dence that additional research and 
investigation are needed, and on the 
basis of our understanding of the cur- 
rent situation, all parties concerned, 
including feeders, poultry organiza- 
tions, all segments of feed manufac- 
turing, research workers and enforce- 
ment officials must coordinate their 
efforts in seeking a solution. 

“As an initial step in this direc- 
tion, approval has been given to an 
arrangement which will provide for 
culturing of commercial feed samples 


to determine the incidence of sal- 
monella contamination. The labora- 
tory services will be furnished the 


control service by the department of 
veterinary microbiology of Texas 
A&M College. A limited number of 


samples of turkey and chicken feeds, 
as well as ingredients used in these 
feeds, will be drawn by the inspec- 
tion staff. Results will be made 
known to the parties concerned. The 
inspection staff will devote attention 
to the physical aspects of manufac- 
turing and storage and submit re- 
ports accordingly. In cases where it 
appears that possibilities exist for 
contamination of feeds, the matter 
will be discussed with the manufac- 
turer.” 

Mr. McDonald pointed out that 
recognition of the problem and in- 
itiation of procedures designed to 
bring about its elimination are not to 
be construed as implying that Texas 
has a greater problem in this respect 
than other states. 


BUYS IOWA FIRM 
LE MARS, IOWA—Larry Freking 
has bought the Sutherland Creamery 
at Le Mars to establish a new firm, 
the Le Mars Produce & Feed Co. 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


only by 


The W 


MINERAL STABLE 


Protects ‘he Vitamin D potency of your products so that the label 
Statement und the aciva! D content are the same. 


Regular periodic tests under actval conditions of use and min- 
eral exposure are conducted by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. BO-DEE Mineral Stable D2 and D3 ore the only 
Vitomin D Products which meet the exacting requirements es- 
tablished for the use of the W.A.R.F. Seal of Approval. 


BO-DEE Mineral Stable Vitamin D products are manufactured 


id’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin D 


VITAMIN D 
a upon periodic 
tests 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, ING., 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 Seuth Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 
YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 
Vitab 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 
ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


Study Supports 
USDA Criteria 
For Beef Grades 


WASHINGTON—How well do U.S. 


Department of Agriculture beef 

grades measure the characteristics of 

beef that are important to consumers 
tenderness, juiciness and flavor? 

Finding the answer to that question 
—and possibly finding more objective 
methods of grading beef—were the 
goals of an extensive study conducted 
by the American Meat Institute 
Foundation of Chicago, through a 
contract with USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

The study—just published as USDA 
Technical Bulletin No. 1231, “Beef 
Muscle Characteristics as Related to 
Carcass Grade, Carcass Weight, and 
Degree of Aging’’—demonstrates a 
positive and consistent relationship 
between grade and palatability, that 
is tenderness, juiciness and flavor. 

The study shows higher grade beef 
is significantly more tender, juicy and 
flavorful than lower grades. And it 
indicates that the federal meat 
grader’s subjective estimate of beef 


| palatability on the basis of USDA 


grade standards is just about as ac- 
curate as the available laboratory 
measures of uncooked beef. 

However, the study did not provide 
definite information on how to im- 
prove grade standards for beef, 
though the report made the point 
that neither the present grades nor 
the laboratory analyses of beef are 
infallible guides to palatability. 

The study also indicates that pala- 
tability is affected by so many factors 
that a simple objective test for this 
attribute is unlikely in the near fu- 
ture. It points out the need for much 
additional research if more accurate 
and more objective means of identify- 
ing the factors that affect beef qual- 
ity are to be developed. 

Single copies of the new bulletin, 
which includes numerous tables of 
chemical, biochemical, physical, his- 
tological, and organoleptic data, are 
available free from the Office of In- 
formation, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Illinois Feed Sales 


Group Holds Election 


CHICAGO—Members of the IIli- 
nois Feed Sales Managers Assn. re- 
cently elected their officers for the 
1961-62 season. 

The persons elected are: president, 
Quintin A. Siemer, Siemer Milling 
Co., Teutopolis, formerly treasurer of 
the association; vice president, Her- 
bert H. Hoemann, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Peoria, and treasurer, Robert Slay- 
ton, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury. 

Mr. Siemer succeeds A. T. Myren, 
Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, 
who had been president for two 
years, and Mr. Hoemann succeeds W. 
H. Wilson, Dixie Mills Co., East St. 
Louis, as vice president. 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburge 


OISTRIBUTORS ana SERVICE tor 


URE A. 
(Groce) 


The leading urea. “Micro-prilied™ low cost 
source of non-protein nitrogen. Contains 
minimum of 42% nitrogen. In free-flow. 
ing, non-caking form. 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
a 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 


Fresno, California 
PLANT: Hope, indiana 
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CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


The largest feed manufacturers in the weed use | 


Feed Compound 


Because of results proved in laboratories 
and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 

Forests OTHER FEED have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
UREA TESTED MIXES ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
‘BETTER OR SEPARATES best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 


LESS THAN GRACE MICRO- You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 
PRILLED FEED UREA. mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
feed compound. 


\ There ore more than 


2,000,000 separate urea 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 


particles in one pound of Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now... in your 

Grace Feed Urea. P area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 

- Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—2/5 East Morehead St., Phone 376-3329 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7621—Receiving 
Scales Bulletin 


Richardson Scale Co. has 
nounced the availability of a 
bulletin that describes its automatic 
grain receiving scales 

The scales are said to be designed 
to weigh automatically all free-flow- 
ing grains (wheat, corn, oats, barley 
rice, etc.), and (when equipped with 
dribble reserve top hopper or solenoid 
lock) will weigh inbound grain from 


an- 


new 


cars and trucks with an accuracy of | : ae 
aoe | nouncement by Dings Magnetic Sepa- 


1/20th of 1%. 
The new scale is described as two 


scales in one: (1) Automatically 
weighs full drafts and (2) manually 
weighs the last partial draft after 


truck or car has been emptied. 


NEW SERVICE - 


Standard features are: (1) Dribble | 


reserve top hopper, (2) chokeproof 
inlet, (3) automatic conmpensation, 
(4) ticket-printing counter, and (5) 
no lubrication on any moving part at 
any time. 

For a copy of the bulletin, check 
No. 7621 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7625—Magnetic 
Separator Bulletin 


Bulletin 1206B-N includes 
Dings Self-Cleaning Perma-Plate, de- 
scribed as a fully automatic tramp 
iron separator available in three 
types for suspending over conveyors 
chutes and spouts, according to an- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7621—Receiving Bulletin 
No. 7622—Piston Pump 

No. 7623—Elevator Catalog 

No. 7624—Weigh Buggy 

No. 7625—Separator Bulletin 
No. 7626—Self-Contained Scales 


Others (list numbers) 


ADDRESS 


rator Co. 

The literature describes how the 
unit separates tramp iron from the 
burden by magnetic attraction, with- 
out manual attention for cleaning. 

The manufacturer cites the follow- 
ing features: A deflector plate de- 
flects conveyor burden surge from 


=~ No. 7630—Magnet for 


cross belt to prevent stoppage; per- | 


manent, non-electric magnets are 
fully enclosed in welded stainless 
steel housing; gear head, motor and 
drive are enclosed; belt facing and 
cleats on 3-ply Fabreeka crossbelt are 


non-magnetic; and unitized construc- 


the | 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


tion makes the unit self-contained 
ready for mounting, and use without 
extensive installation requirements. 

In operation, magnetic attraction 
holds iron to the moving crossbelt 
until it is carried beyond the mag- 
netic zone, where it may be deflected 
to container or chute. 

For a copy of Bulletin 1206B-N, 
check No. 7625 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7627—Egg Grader 

No. 7628—Nutrients Catalog 
No. 7629—Water Solution 
No. 7630—Magnet 

No. 7631—Poultry Vaccine 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


' 
i BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE — 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—- = 
Feedstuffs 
P. O. Box 67 — 
‘ Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 40, Minn. — 


Hardware Disease 


The Arnold Engineering Co., sub- 
sidiary of Alleghany Ludlum Steel 
Corp., has announced the availability 
of the ARumen magnet, described as 
providing effective control of hard- 
ware disease. 

The magnet, resembling an over- 
sized capsule, is placed in the ani- | 
mal’s second stomach, either with a 
balling gun or by hand. There, it is 
said to attract the metal pieces and 
hold them away from vital organs. 

The magnets are made from the 
proper permanent magnet material 
and designed to the correct size, 
shape and weight for best control of 
hardware disease, officials said. 

The ARumen magnet, round in 


shape so it can roll freely, is said to 
align metal pieces along its sides and 
prevent them from piercing the front 
stomach wall. They are non-toxic and 
non-corrosive, the company reports. 

“Once inside the animal, the mag- 
net will retain its power to attract 


foreign metals throughout the life 
of the animal. Only one magnet is 
used or needed,” officials said. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7630 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7629—Water 
Medication Solution | 

A new solution form of streptomy- 
cin sulfate for water medication has 
been introduced by Merck Chemical 
Division under the trademark “Vet- 
strep” Solution. 

The new product is amber colored 
and contains 250 mg./cc. of strep- 
tomycin sulfate, or the equivalent of 
25 gm. per 100 cc. 

Advantages listed by Merck for the 
solution include: Completely soluble; 
may be easily used in automatic 
water proportioners; contains strep- 
tomycin, for prolonged action against 
bacteria causing enteric disorders. 

The solution form of “Vetstrep” is 
packed in 200 cc. and 1 gal. plastic 
bottles, a size convenient for mixing 
in water solutions up to 100 gal., 
Merck announced. “At this level, it 
may be used in poultry to combat 


periods of stress, nonspecific infec- 
tious enteritis, bluecomb in turkeys, 
to help combat CRD and to stimulate 
feed intake,” officials said. 

Merck recommends one half to one 
teaspoon of the new solution per gal- 
lon of water daily for swine and 
calves suffering from bacterial enteri- 
tis (“‘necro,” scours or infectious di- 
arrhea). Treatment is given for one 
to four days. 

Two package forms are offered by 
Merck, a 200 cc. plastic bottle, packed 
12 bottles per shipping case, and 1 
gal. (3,785 cc.) plastic jugs, packed 
four to the case. Each gallon jug will 
also include a plastic measuring cup 
to facilitate preparation of medicated 
solutions. 

“In ‘Vetstrep’ Solution, streptomy- 
cin remains at high, germ-destroying 
levels throughout the digestive tract, 
and continues to work until naturally 
eliminated,” Merck said. 

“Vetstrep” in granular form will 
be continued in the Merck product 
line, with the solution form offered 


| as an alternative. 


For additional information, check 
No. 7629 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7628—Fermentation 
Nutrients Catalog 


A new ll-page catalog describing 
Amber fermentation nutrients is now 
available from Amber Laboratories, 
Inc. 

Autolyzed yeast fractions and en- 
zyme hydrolyzed proteins that are 
available in commercial quantities 
are described in detail. Complete 
analyses and prices are furnished. 

For a copy of this catalog, check 
No. 7628 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7627—Egg 
Grader 


Production of a new 12-case-per- 
hour, floor model egg grader has been 
announced by the Big Dutchman Au- 
tomatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

The new machine, which separates 
eggs into five size groups, is said to 
use precision-engineered mechanical 
scales to ensure accurate grading to 
1/80th of an ounce. 

The deluxe egg grader, featuring 


dual-line strip candling, is available 
in either right or left-hand versions. 

Powered by a % h.p., 115 volt mo- 
tor, the grader mechanisms are en- 
closed in a cabinet-style frame. A 
removable back panel is said to give 
easy access to internal parts for 
maintenance and servicing. A plexi- 
glass canopy shields grading scales. 

After eggs are graded, they roll on- 
to a 48 by 24 in. foam-cushioned re- 
ceiving tray, which can be adjusted 
to give the desired amount of roll. 
The unit is also equipped with level- 
ling devices to ensure over-all 
machine balance. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7627 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7624—Weigh 
Buggy 


Leach Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced development of 1 new weigh 
buggy with a lower beam for ease 
of operation under hoppers in feed 
mills. 

Two models are available with 
capacities of 890 and 1,280 Ib., at 40 
Ib. per cu. ft. Scale capacity is 1,300 
Ib. 

Two 8-in. mold-on rubber wheels 
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and two 6-in. mold-on rubber casters 
are said to permit the weigh buggy 
to roll easily even when loaded to 
full capacity. 

Slide gate, 8 by 17 in., just forward 
of front wheels, is operated by an ex- 
tension handle from rear of buggy 
Facilities are included to hold slide 
gate in an open position for feeding 
hammer mills, etc. The hopper is 
described as specially designed for 
ease of clean-out. 

For additional 
No. 7624 on the coupon and mail. 


7626—Self- 
Contained Scales 


Literature is now available from 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. on its self- 
contained warehouse scales that are 
said to meet special requirements in 
shipping and receiving room facilities 

Flexibility is achieved through 
these choices: Cabinet dials (four) or 
pillar dials (six); five sizes of plat- 
forms, and metal box or skeleton 
frame construction. The same choice 
of frames and platforms is provided 
with the standard double beam units 
of Bulletin 8003 that 


For a copy 
describes the scales, check No. 7626 
on the coupon and mail. 
No. 7631—Poultry 
Vaccine 
The availability of “Travax” for 


fowl-laryngotracheitis vaccination by 
the ASL Vent Drop Method has been 
announced by American Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc. (ASL). 

The company says that “data col- 
lected from the use of “Travax’ in a 
test of more than 1 million birds this 
year in major poultry areas confirm 
reliable, high-level flock immunity 
against ‘tracheitis.’”’ 

Officials also emphasize what they 
describe as the specific advantages of 
the patented ASL Vent Drop Method, 
such as uniform application and dos- 
age, elimination of vaccine contami- 
nation during use, and savings in 
labor and time. 

“Travax” is now being produced 
under a new ASL process in which 


MIX with QUALITY 


hy, 
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« 


MEAT AND 
BONE MEAL 


PHONE: MELROSE 3-4411 


Kem Milling 


Company 
New Brighton, Minn. 


information, check 


the vaccine virus is freeze-dried in 
the final container and vacuum-sealed 
to assure maximum potency, purity, 
safety and stability, the company 
said. 
For 
No. 7631 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7622—Motor 
Driven Piston Pump 


A direct motor driven piston pump 
that will operate at pressures up to 
500 Ib. has been announced by Hypro 
Engineering Co. The compactly de- 
signed two-cylinder piston pump is 
said to handle a wide variety of solu- 
tions and suspension-type chemicals. 

Weighing 9 lb., the pump called the 


Hypro Small-Twin Model 5300, is of- 
fered in two sizes: 2 gpm. and 3 gpm 
at the maximum speed of 1,800 
rpm. 
Specifications include a_ cast-iron 
body with stainless steel valves, Ni- 
Resist cylinder sleeves and plastic- 


impregnated leather piston cups. Spe- 


additional information, check | 
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KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


327 S. La Salle St., 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


PAUL BERG, P. E. 


FEED MILL ENGINEERING SERVICE 


406 TRANSFER BLDG. @ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


Dehydrated 


High 
ALFALFA MEAL Hist. 
From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 

Write - Phone - Wire 


Ralph Eickhof 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 


Q 


for poultry . 


hat you want 
got! 


Effective Control- 


of all commercially important species of coccidia. 


Superior Feed Conversion- 


... up to $40 extra profit per 1000 birds in 
impartial comparative tests. 


. harmless to other warm blooded animals, 


Above are 3 of the 9 major advantages which only 4 
TRITHIADOL® gives for greater protection and f 
larger profits. Get the FACTS . . . write, wire 
collect to STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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cially-compounded rubber and teflon 
filled fabric cups are also available. 
Ports are tapped % in. NPT; stain- 


less steel shaft is % in. diameter 


with keyway. Two heavy-duty sealed 
ball bearings support the stainless 
steel drive shaft. 

Large volume models, designated 
Hypro “Big-Twin” piston pumps, op- 
erate at speeds to 600 rpm with out- 
put of 10 gpm. and 6 gpm. Weight 
of Big-Twin pumps is 15 lb.; ports 
are % in. NPT. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7622 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7623—Elevator Leg, 
Bucket Elevator Catalog 


The complete line of steel, self- 
supporting elevator legs and indus- 
trial bucket elevators manufactured 
by Huss & Schlieper is featured in a 
new eight-page, two-color catalog 
now available from the firm. 

The catalog details the special fea- 
tures of Huss & Schlieper’s line of 
Kleen Grain elevator legs and the 
Rex-Rated standard industrial bucket 
elevators, which are designed by 


Chain Belt Co. and manufactured by 
Huss & Schlieper. 

Specifications and dimension draw- 
ings of all these elevators, plus a 
complete listing of Kleen Grain ac- 
cessories, are included in the publica- 
tion. 

For a copy of this catalog, check 
No. 7623 on the coupon and mali. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7543—Fiberglas fume hood, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 

No. 7544— High-speed railroad 
scales, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7545 — Proceedings of nitro- 
furan symposium, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7546—Pressure pneumatic sys- 
tems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


‘(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 18693 


add 
ELEVATORS 


Whitewater Flour Mills, at Whitewater, Kansas, 

took just 9 days in 1960 to erect seven Columbian Steel 

> BIG BINS—157,500 bu. capacity—that added immeas- 

urably to the efficiency of their large concrete elevator 

and mill. With simple spouting from the elevator, the 

Columbian BIG BINS enable the mill to grade grain as 

grains separated, turn the grain in 

the elevator or provide extra storage during peak 

Unloaded by auger conveyors, the BIG BINS 
facilitate the blending of grains as desired. 

“Columbian bins can be erected in less time for less 

money because they fit up better” 


it is received, keep 


times. 


- of the Dana Clark Equipment Co., 
made the Whitewater installation. 


BIG BINS 


Inc., 
“As a result fewer 


says Dana Clark 
Wichita, who 


hours of fitting and erection time are needed.” 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK Co. 


P. O. Box 4048-R 


American Dehydrators Association; 


Member, 


? STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian . .. First for Lasting Sa, 


We do contract steel fabrication 


Any way you look at them, Columbian BIG BINS 
look sturdier and more efficient! This view is of 
the 7 Columbian BIG BINS, taken from the top 
of the Whitewater Flour Mills elevator. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate Member Grain and Feed Declers National Association 


Look over your own elevator, mill and storage facil- 
ities. You’ll be surprised how quickly and at what small 
cost, you can modernize and add efficiency with 
Columbian BIG BINS, Tall Tanks or Bolted Steel 
Elevator Tanks. Columbian engineers are glad to help 
with your planning and a recommended Columbian 
distributor-contractor in your own area can do the 
job fast and economically. 

Write today for FREE Columbian BIG BIN, and Tall Tank 
folders and Columbian Bolted Steel Elevator book. They 
will show you why you can save time, labor and get more 
for your money every time with Col . 


No. 7547 — Disease, dosage chart, 
Merck Chemical division, Merck & 
Co., Ine. 

No. 7548— Portable air vibrator, 
The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7549—Corn husker-sheller, Ha- 
ban Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7550—Spinner gear cases, 
Highway Equipment Co. 

No. 7551—Utility bucket elevator, 
Universal Hoist Co. 

No. %7552— Detachable container 
system, The Heil Co. 

No. 7553—Metering pump, Madden 
Corp. 

No. 7554—F low metering units, In- 
dustrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 7555—Heavy-duty vacuum car 
cleaner, Spencer Turbine Co. 

No. 7556—Hog feed additive, Ul- 
tra-Life Laboratories. 

No. 7557 — Pigloo isolation system 
for hogs, Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7558—Poultry building exhaust 
fan, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7559—Pellet mill, KGC Corp. 

No. 7560—Steam boiler, Boiler En- 
gineering & Supply Co. 

No. 7561—Molasses system for mo- 
bile mills, Daffin Manufacturing, Div. 
of Daffin Corp. 

No. 7562—Hydraulic truck unload- 
er, Straight Engineering Co. 

No. 7563—Proportioning liquid to 
solid ingredients, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7564 — Vaccine for Newcastle 
disease, The Ray Ewing Co. 

No. 7565—Vitamin blocks with in- 


| creased vitamin A, Western Condens- 


ing Co., Div. of Foremost Dairies. 

No. 1566— Commodity moisture 
tester, United States Testing Co. 

No. 7567—Grain truck traffic con- 
trol signal, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7568—Poultry feeder manual, 
Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7569—Pneumatic truck body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7570—Mobile pellet mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Mfg. Co. 

No. 7571—Bucket elevator, Univer- 
sal Hoist Co. 

No. 7572—Drop bottom ribbon 
blender, Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 7578—Dog food crusher, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc 

No. 1574—Salt products, The Carey 
Salt Co. 

No. 7575—Steam boiler literature, 
Parker Boiler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7576—Hydraulic truck hoist, 
Energy Mfg. Co. 

No. 1577—Automatic nitrogen 
analyses, Technicon Controls, Inc. 

No. 7578—Roller-mixer, The Wet- 
more Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 1579—Fertilizer spreader, 
Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 1580—Horizontal mixers, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7581—Electric lift truck, The 
Raymond Corp. 

No. 7582—Phosphate products han- 
dling, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7583—Bin vent, The Pulveriz- 
ing Machinery Co. 

No. 7584—Bulletin on aortic rup- 
ture in turkeys, Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7585—Blower units, Systems 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7586—F lexible metal hose, The 
Universal Metal Hose Co. 

No. 7587—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7588—Protein block machine, 
Constantfio Machinery Co. 


(Turn to page 74) 
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Give your feed 
a chance to do its best- 


Wormal 


Keeps chickens and turkeys 
worm-ftree as birds can be 


Now, until housing time, is a critical period for poultrymen— 
because the kind of pullets they raise has a lot to do with their 
future egg profits. Strong, healthy pullets are a must. Low feed 
costs are a must, too. You can help growers achieve these objec- 
tives with Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal Granules in your special worm- 
ing mash... Wormal removes the major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss, including all the tapeworms which could be 
found to test against! 


Growers have found that Wormal is the most effective wormer on 
the market today. It eliminates nearly 100% of large roundworms, 
tapeworms, and cecal worms. Remember—it takes healthy, worm- 
free birds for highest flock and feed performance. Include Wormal 
in your formulations and find out how good your feeds can be! 


Wormal gives you these benefits 


« Customers quickly recognize that your complete, convenient worm- 
ing program does the best job of removing worms. 
Worm-free birds get more good out of their feed, because they’re 
healthier. This makes your feeds do better. 

e Granulated Wormal is the easiest wormer of all to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


Wormal is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Wormal’s superior worming ability. They’re looking for 
feeds containing Wormal, because they expect to get the feed to 
fit their need. Make sure your poultry-wormer mash contains 
Wormal. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally and 
talk with you about Wormal, the feed-additive wormer that keeps 
poultry worm-free as birds can be. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


he 
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\RANITEET 


GRANITE GRIT 


has pex-appeal ! 


V/ 
and it gets 
more food from 
less feed 
CONSOLIDATED 
WARRIES DIVISIO 


GEORGIA COMPANY LITHOMIA, Ga. 


No. 7589—Hopper car vibrator, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7590—Airlock feeder, Ripco, 
Inc. 

No. 7591—Flock management pro- 
gram, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7592—Air screening for gran- 
ular materials, Fred Forsberg & Sons. 

No. 7598—Drop bottom mixer, S. 
Howes Co., Inc. 

No. 7594—Roller mill for steam 
rolling, The Roskamp Huller Mfg. 
Co. 

No. 7595—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7596—Truck-mounted roller 
mills, The Automatic Equipment 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7597—Ieeding system for dairy 
cows, The Clay Equipment Co. 

No. 7598—Flat belt for light-duty 
drives, Manheim Manufacturing & 
Belting Co. 

No. 7599—Poultry vaccine contain- 
er, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7600—Rack and pinion gates, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7601—-Suspended feeding sys- 
tems, Keen Mfg. Co. 

No. 7602—Air pressure packer, H. 
L. Stoker Co. 

No. 7603—New ‘Pigloo’ systems, 
Pigloos, Inc. and Collins Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7604—Ingredient meal type 
dog food, Ralph Wells & Co. 

No. 7605—Mobile feed mill schools, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7606—New truck body, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7607—Vitamin A feed supple- 
ment, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7608—Ribbon type batch mix- 
er, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 

No. 7609—Paddle-type mixer, Hay- 
es & Stolz. 

No. 7610—Track for overhead han- 
dling, Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co. 

No. 7611—Bulk weighing systems, 
Toledo Seale Div. of Toledo Scale. 

No. %7612—Belt repair fasteners, 
Three Point Lacing, Inc. 

No. 7613—Steel treating process, 
Poff & Toney, Inc. 

No. 7614—Soft phosphate 
ture, Soft Phosphates, Inc. 

No. 7615—Poultry brooder catalog, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7616-— Teflon-lined molasses 
feed scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7617—Bag opening device, St. 
Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7618—Non-hygroscopic whey 
powder, Bongards Cooperative 
Creameries. 

No. 7619—Feed additive for swine, 
Merck & Co., Inc., chemical division. 

No. 7%7620—Pour-on insecticide for 
cattle, Dow Chemical Co. 


litera- 


Dow Chemical Gets 
Approval for New Grub 


Control Insecticide 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Ruelene, a 
new “pour-on” insecticide for the 
control of grubs, lice and horn flies 
on cattle, has been approved for sale, 
according to the producer, the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland. 

Dow officials say that the “easy 
application of Ruelene gives cattle- 
men an entirely new method for con- 
trolling insect pests."’ Acceptance for 
commercial use was granted by fed- 
eral regulatory agencies last week. 

The new Dow animal health pro- 
duct, trademarked ‘“Ruelene 25E,”’ is 
approved for use either by the “pour- 
on” method, or for spray application. 
Officials stated that Ruelene is at 
present the only approved grub con- 
trol material which can be applied 
by the pour-on method. It is a liquid 
formulation, which is diluted with 
water at time of use. 

W. W. Allen, sales manager for 
Dow’s agricultural chemical sales 
department, says that “Ruelene can 
sharply diminish the multi-million 
dollar losses which are inflicted on 


the cattle industry each year by 
grubs.” 
The product’s effectiveness has 


been established by extensive testing 
in all major cattle areas, the com- 
pany said. 

Ruelene is recommended for use 
after the end of the adult heel fly 
season, up to Nov. 1, for control of 
both common and northern cattle 
grubs (Hypoderma lineatum and 
H. bovis). This exact timing varies 
according to particular areas of the 
country. A single application is said 
to reduce cattle lice and control horn 
flies for periods of two to three 
weeks. 

Officials say that Ruelene has an 
advantageously short withdrawal 
period. It can be used up to 28 days 
prior to slaughter of beef animals. 
It is not recommended for use on 
lactating dairy animals, or within 28 
days of freshening of dairy cattle, 
but it can be used on dairy heifers. 

For pour-on use, Ruelene is mixed 
at a rate of one part of Ruelene to 
two parts of water, then poured or 
ladled onto the animal at the rate of 
1 oz. of the diluted solution for each 
100 lb. of body weight. Ruelene is ap- 
plied to the backline of the animal 
for a distance of 18 to 24 in., begin- 
ning at the shoulders. The material 
is absorbed into the animal's circul- 
atory system, where it is said to 
exert its grub-killing action before 
the larvae can penetrate to the skin 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


DEDICATED T0 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Box 147 « Mission 6-3441 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


“No, not today—we get along quite 


nicely without any mechanical 
traptions.” 


con- 


to cause hide and carcass damage. 
Results of field testing under pract- 
ical conditions have commonly given 
up to 100% control of cattle grubs, 
the company said. 

Under practical conditions, a num- 
ber of advantages for the simple 
pour-on application have been found, 
officials said. They listed the follow- 
ing advantages: No costly, complic- 
ated spray equipment is required— 
merely a long-handled dipper since 
there is no run-off of the insecticide; 
pour-on is generally more economical 
and each animal is_ individually 
treated according to its body weight. 
The pour-on treatment can also be 
used in cold weather without the 
health hazard to the animal, which 
could accompany spray treatment. 

Where spray application is prefer- 
red, one part Ruelene 25E is diluted 
with 50 parts of water. This mixture 
is then pressure sprayed onto the 
animal to obtain full coverage of the 
head, neck, back, and sides. 

According to Dow, initial full-scale 
market introduction of Ruelene will 
be in selected areas on the West 
Coast, in the Southwest, and in west 
central states. It will also be avail- 
able in other areas. 


Dow Chenileal Holds 


Fumigation Seminar 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—A fumigation 
seminar for field salesmen of the 
Dow Chemical Co.’s_ agricultural 
chemicals sales department was held 
here recently. 

The four-day training program was 
designed to better acquaint the sales 
representatives with present problems 
of their grain storage and milling 
customers, and to teach them latest 
techniques in practical fumigation. 

The seminar agenda, in addition to 
formal classroom presentations—com- 
plete with examinations — featured 
participation of the salesmen in the 
actual fumigation of both grain stor- 
age and milling facilities. Prior to 
the seminar, the salesmen toured 
fumigant production facilities at 
Dow's Texas division, Freeport. 

Dow field salesmen who took part 
in the fumigation training session in- 
cluded: Paul Appel and Bruce Hei- 
mark, Minneapolis office; Robert 
Marble, Atlanta; William Daily, Ron- 
ald Townsend, and Jack Higginbot- 
ham, Houston; Kenneth Priddy, Dal- 
las; Robert Gray, St. Louis; and 
James Gowell, Jauire Welsh and Ed- 
ward Neitzke of the Chicago office. 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINE 


AT REASONABLE Cosri 
W-W 


ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 4 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division | 

1429 Walnut Street | 

send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

2-Ib. 2-lb. 

mail this coupon now 1046. 

Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding _ 0 | 

products. Fill in coupon and attach to your _ ©6(NAME | 

company letterhead. We'll send you free samples 

of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest - 
products for farm feeding! re | 
CITY ZONE__STATE. | 


We'll PROVE that PACO and NATICO ) 


on the market today! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! - 
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Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 


gluten feed as a superior milk 


producer. Buffalo Brand has 


been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure you 


r 


dairy rations include Buffalo 


Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


CORN 
PROOUCTS 
CIVISION 


CORN PROOUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 


SHELL AND ayILDER 


for stronger 
bones, improved egg quality 


Alden Shell and Bone Builder is. white ground limestone of 


a extremely high quality. Hens digest and assimilate it more quickly, 


ending soft-shelled, 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


| ness means an opportunity 


| Service mill) 


| vail 


SU SLY 
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FEEDING RECORDS TELL THE STORY—Bennie Sowers, manager of the 


Best Feed & Seed Co., Toledo, IIL, 
customers about his firm’s feed. 
Sowers. 


points to a feeding record in telling two 
“Feeding records help us sell,” says Mr. 


Illinois Firm Uses Anniversary 
Sales to Build Volume, Good Will 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Each year a feed miller is in busi- 
to cele- 
an anniversary 
dealers who 


brate and to stage 
sale. There are many 
find that an anniversary sale is an 
excellent sales promotion and that 
it is one type of sale that never 
loses its appeal. 

One reason an anniversary sale 
has appeal is that most customers 
know when it is coming, look for- 
ward to it, and they also know that 
special prices and offers usually pre- 
They know also that there will 
be free lunch, refreshments, etc. 

The Best Feed & Seed Co., Toledo, 
Ill., owned by Clinton Best and man- 
aged by Bennie Sowers, is a firm that 
always has an anniversary sale each 
year. And it was found that these 
sales have considerable appeal 

One year the firm gave away a 
number of hams as attendance prizes. 
There was an excellent turnout of 
customers that year. 

Last year the firm (a Swisher Feed 
gave away free grind- 
ing and mixing for a day. Mr. Sowers 
said that this promotion cost the firm 
about $100 in grinding and mixing 
charges, but the sales of concentrates 
more than doubled over the average 
day. 

“Lots of farmers kidded us about 
that free grinding and mixing,” says 
Mr. Sowers. “The whole farm com- 
munity knew about it and it was 
good publicity for us. We did a lot 
of business and won a number of 
new customers.” 


Use Consistent Advertising 
Mr. Best and Mr. Sowers back up 


their anniversary sale and other pro- 
motions with consistent 


advertis ng 


They have a mailing list of about 
300 farmers, to which Swisher feed 
mailings are sent every week or two 
weeks. Sometimes these mailings are 
in the form of a giant postcard, and 
this attracts extra attention from 
farmers. 

“We try to keep our firm and its 
products and services constantly be- 
fore the farmer,” says Mr. Sowers, 
“and direct mail helps to do it. The 
mailings contain new feeding facts 
each week and this keeps farmers 
interested.” 

To back up the direct mail, too, 
Mr. Sowers has two large bulletin 
boards in his farm supplies section 
These bulletin boards contain direct 
mail copy and pictures of Swisher 
feeding records. They are a valuable 
selling aid, Mr. Sowers says. When 
he is talking to customers about ra- 
tions, including Swisher super con- 
centrate programs, he can point to 
farmers in the Illinois region using 
these rations. 

“We have one or two of our cus- 
tomers’ feeding records posted here, 
too,” Mr. Sowers says. “This helps us 
sell. We offer to keep accurate rec- 
ords for each farmer, thus cooperat- 
ing with him to prove that our feeds 
will pay off for him.” 

Mr. Best owns a sizable farm, rais- 
ing livestock and poultry. Mr. Sowers 
also raises some hogs and has 450 
layers. Thus, he and Mr. Best have a 
great deal of personal experience on 
which to draw when advising cus- 
tomers what types of feed to use. 

“Most farmers know we're raising 
livestock or poultry,” says Mr. Sow- 
ers, “and they ask us about our proj- 
ects. The fact that we are farmers, 
too, makes a closer bond and under- 


BEST FEED & SEED—About 75% of the facilities of the Best Feed & Seed 
Co., Toledo, IL, are shown here. The firm, owned by Clinton Best, and man- 
aged by Bennie Sowers, reports success in holding annual anniversary sales 


events. 
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SELLIN' SAM 


. Deal!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


AMOR. 


standing between us and our cus- 
tomers.” 

The Best Feed & Seed plant has an 
18-in. Bryant hammermill, and a 
Bryant corn sheller. There are two 
mixers, a Jacobson and a Brower, 
with 2-ton caterpillars. The firm also 


has a molasses blender. 
Grain Drying Service 

firm has a Butler grain 
dryer,” says Mr. Sowers. “We can 
store about 15,000 bu. in a grain 
bank plan. We work it on an in and 
out basis, plus a 1% shrink charge 
and 2¢ per bushel per month. For 
drying we charge 1 cent per point. 
Our feed business is perhaps 50% to 
hog raisers, 20% to cattle raisers and 
the rest is to poultry raisers.” 

The firm does a great deal of seed 
cleaning and treating. The charge is 
7¢ per bu. for cleaning and 7¢ for 
treating. This service attracts many 
farmers from a wide area, reports 
Mr. Sowers. 

“We've got a full time salesman 
who sells both feed and fertilizer,” 
states Mr. Sowers. “This works out 
quite well for us, and backs up our 
direct mail and other selling. This 
man can make from 8 to 10 calls 
per day. This means he can cover a 
lot of feeders in one month. We work 
on the idea that continuous calling 
on prospects and customers produces 
more business. Sometimes we don't 
get a new customer until the fifth 
or sixth call.” 

Mr. Best and Mr. Sowers take full 
advantage of the opportunities to sell 
farm merchandise. The firm has a 
sizable, neat, well stocked store in 
which an Office section is also lo- 
cated, as well as Swisher feed dis- 
play boards. Here the customer can 
buy hog serum, veterinary supplies, 
farm hardware, poultry and livestock 
equipment, etc. 

Mr. Sowers is always looking for 
allied merchandise lines, too, to stock 
in the farm supplies division. Last 
December he put in a $100 stock of 
rubber boots. The stock went fast. 
By Jan. 20, Mr. Sowers had sold 36 
pairs of boots. Prices ranged from 


“Our 


$3.99 to $7.95. Mr. Sowers has the 


wire rack display of rubber boots 
prominently placed and he has a 
metal folding chair handy where the 
prospect can sit down and try on the 
boots. 

Mr. Sowers reports that many 
farmers need rubber boots in fall, 
winter and spring. He sees no reason 
why he can’t go on selling at least 


100 to 150 pairs of rubber boots 


yearly. 

For delivering feed to customers, 
Best Feed & Seed has a 4 ton Delta 
bulk truck. A number of customers 
take feed in bulk, Mr. Sowers reports, 
but the bag volume is still quite 
large. 


“We like to bring in special classes 


of feeders to a breakfast meeting.” 


says Mr. Sowers. “The farmer seems | 


to like the idea, too. We really get 
some fine feeder educational work 
done at such breakfasts, which we 
hold at a local restaurant.” 

Sales promotion, 
tising, plus excellent grind and mix 
service and sound feed advice, are 
paying off for this Illinois firm. 


—_ 


Oregon Now Importer 
Of Hatching Eggs 


SALEM, ORE.—The state of Ore- 
gon’s poultry industry as reflected in 
the annual report of Earl Reitsma, 
state department of agriculture poul- 
try improvement program supervisor, 
has been described as “disturbing.” 

“The poultry picture 


including adver- 


is changing 


fast in Oregon,” he said. “We are im- | 


porting most of the breeding stock 
used to produce hatching eggs and 
importing more hatching eggs rather 
than exporting as we did for years. 


“All of this means financial returns | 
are at such a low ebb that hatcheries | 
are buying eggs and shipping them | 
in cheaper than breeders can be pro- | 


duced right here in Oregon. 

“For the year just ended 355,315 
birds in 286 flocks were under the 
improvement program—both substan- 
tial drops from five years ago when 
523,545 birds and 707 flocks were 
enrolled.” 


| PRODUCED AND 

| AVAILABLE EVERY 

| WEEK OF THE YEAR ! 


© 1%) 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX495S 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin —Vitomin B-12 — Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


© Greater capacity, 
greater versatility 
thon ever before! 


Dept. B 


BAG 


© New high level in 
performance and 
dependability 


4 \ 


MODEL D 


CLOSER 


NEW EASE OF OPERATION! The new Model D 
Fischbein Bag Closer can be used efficiently by 
totally inexperienced operators. 


EXTREMELY DEPENDABLE even under the most 
adverse operating conditions. Simple to maintain 


and service. Handles all types of textile and paper 


bags with amazing ease. 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. 


@ 2720 30TH AVENUE SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. 
2720 30th Ave. South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Send Details 


Firm 


Address 


We are interested in the new Fischbein Model D Bag Closer. 


Arrange Demonstration 


| 
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Abstracts from Abroad 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden iii: 


German Textbooks 
Among books recently received are | 
the following which may be of inter- 
est to readers of this column: 
Die Beurteilung der Futtermittel, 


| duction, 
value, 


| index. 
| 
| 


Part II, by Prof. A. Staehl (829 pp.; 

1957; DM 45—lapproximately | 3rd ed. (274 pp., 156 ill; 
$11.25]; publisher: Neumann Verlag, 

Radebeul 1, Germany).—All modern | —A_ small 

methods for the evaluation of made easy 


various types of feedstuffs (be they 
of plant, mineral or animal origin) 
and those of feed supplements and 
substitutes as well as those of water 


the 


both text and 


and air, are discussed in systematic | *‘ 
manner in this thorough work by a | ton. 
well-known authority. Many hundreds Pflanzenkunde, 


of feedstuffs are described as to pro- | al. 


composition, nutritional 
storage proper- 
ties, etc. It includes close to 1,600 lit- 
erature references and an extensive 


digestibility, 


Chemie fuer landschaftliche Berufe, 


publisher: Volk and Wissen, Berlin). 
textbook of 
for farmers and students 
in agricultural schools. Emphasis of 
illustrations 
| on agricultural chemicals and proces- 
ses in connection with soil, fertilizers, 
feedstuffs, metabolism, and fermenta- 


by W. 
(684 pp., over 800 ill.; 


33.40 [approximately $8.35]; publish- 
er: Gustav Fischer Verlag, Jena, Ger- 
many).—This is a textbook of plants 
grown on farms and in orchards— 
from various feedstuffs, grains and 
vegetables to flowers and_ trees. 
Much of the text is in table form, 
which makes for easy comparisons 
of properties of practical importance. 
| The illustrations are clean, clear and 
well selected. 


Disorder of Calcium Metabolism 


A number of British experts held 
a symposium on calcium disorders 
in animals (Vb 211). The experiments 
failed to demonstrate any significant 
relationship between the calcium- 
phosphorus (Ca:P) ratio of the diet 
and the fertility in dairy heifers, but 
it was found that a high Ca:P ratio 
depressed growth rate. And a high 
intake of P depressed serum Ca even 
| when the Ca intake was also high. 

Calcium carbonate fed in large 
amounts to pregnant and lactating 
gilts had no effect on the concentra- 


$1.25; 1960; 


“chemistry 


is put 


Kramer et 
1960; DM | 


PROFITABLE 
APPRECIATION 


When a pat 
on the back 


means money in your pocket. . . 


When a customer gives you a friendly pat on the 
back, that’s his way of telling you he’s happy with 
the job you're doing for him. One way to do a 
good job is to include Distillers Feeds in your dairy, 
pig, and poultry rations. 


They offer the PLUS no other feed supplement can. 
Besides being naturally rich in proteins, minerals, 


*GFF — GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS 


fats, B-vitamins, and GFF* — vital growth factors 
exclusive with Distillers Feeds — their feed per- 
formance costs you less. 

They are the dependable performers in your for- 


mula feeds. 
Write for your FREE copy of 
“Feed Formulation With Distillers Feeds” 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


e 
GRAIN 
FERMENTATION FACTORS 


x* * * MEMBERS * * * 


James B. Beam Distilling Co. 65 East South Water St. Chicago 1, Ill. © Brown-Forman 
Distiliers Corp, P. O Box 1080 Lousville 1. Ky * Double Springs Distillers. Inc. 70 
Scellay Square, Boston 8. Mass * Fleischmann Dist g Corp. 625 Madison Ave 
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hemoglobin 


tion of their offsprings’ 
(pigment of the red blood corpuscles). 
However, when fed to fattening pigs 
from weaning onwards, supplements 
of CaCO, can cause iron deficiency, 
shown by reductions in blood hemo- 


globin concentrations and rates of 
live-weight gain. 

Finally, puppies fed on diets defi- 
cient in Ca and/or P showed changes 
in the bones and the mineral levels 
of the blood. The Ca-deficient diet 
produced changes which were distinct 
from those produced by the P-defi- 


cient diet. 


Fat in Chick Rations 


Swiss feed manufacturers, accord- 
ing to H. Voegeli (Lz 340), undertook 
an experiment to determine what the 
influence of various grades of fat is 
when added to poultry rations. Using 
Leghorn baby chicks and refined as 
well as unrefined beef fat at 3 and 
10% levels in commercial fattening 
rations, they found that fat-en- 
riched feed resulted in a gain of from 
5 to 7% in body weight and 7% bet- 
ter feed efficiency. A slightly higher 
increase in weight occurred when 
10% rather than 3% fat was added 
to the ration, but there was no dif- 
ference in the feed efficiency. The 
higher fat content proved not eco- 


nomical even if unrefined fat was 
used. 
Undernutrition in Animals 
In a lengthy article, R. A. Mc- 


Cance, a British nutritionist, reported 
about his interesting experiments 
(Mam-Sp 3). By reduction of food 
young pigs were held at weights of 
4 to 14 kgs. (approx. 9 to 31 Ib.) for 
one to two years. Cockerels were held 
between 100 to 200 grams (3% to 7 
oz.) for six months. The skin of the 
pigs became highly abnormal in the 
absence of a vitamin A deficiency 
The cockerels did not develop adult 
plumage, but the skin remained nor- 
mal. 

Normal growth was prevented and 
led to many changes. The pigs’ teeth, 
for example, continued to develop and 
impacted in the undeveloped jaw. The 
nails continued to grow. Anemia did 
not develop. 

Later on, during rehabilitation on 
unlimited ration, food conversion was 
about normal and the increase of 
weight very rapid. The abnormal ap- 
pearance of the animals gradually 
disappeared. 


Fast Changes in Milk 

Milk contains riboflavin, or vitamin 
B:, which, according to recently pub- 
lished findings by Danish research 
workers, influences greatly the taste 
of milk. It absorbs light of certain 
wave lengths (in the blue and ultra- 
violet spectrum) and then oxidizes 
photochemically the ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) contained in the milk 
(Vao I-7). It was determined that 
the milk in a quart bottle loses half 
its vitamin C content within 30 min- 
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utes! The use of yellow or brown 
glass for the protection of the vita- 
mins of the milk and, thus, its taste, 
is recommended. 


Poultry Data from Russia 


According to recent reports in Rus- 
sian poultry journals (Lf 99-0), the 
flock of 6,000 hens of a poultry-rais- 
ing woman produced 580,000 eggs in 
six months at a cost of % rubel per 
egg; another woman managed a 
flock of 12,000 hens which produced 
1,060,000 eggs in the same period, i.e., 
205 eggs per hen per year. A third 
woman’s flock produced 224 eggs per 
hen. In one of the large poultry 
farms, one person took care of the 
breeder hens which produced a total 
of 60,000 chicks. 

It was also found that 300 to 500 
meg. each of cobalt chloride and po- 
tassium iodide per bird, made avail- 
able daily, greatly improved the egg 
quality and the vitality of the baby 
chicks. These trace elements resulted 
in at least 15.6%, and up to 18.4%, 
weight gains in poultry raised for 
early marketing. 


Adding Vitamin C 
Evens Out Chicken 


Body Temperature 


FT. COLLINS, COLO. — Addition 
of vitamin C to the ration apparently 
evens out chicken body temperature 
fluctuations. 

That is the finding of Dr. Paul A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University. 
Dr. Thornton suggests that this in 
turn may reduce stress and make a 
drop in egg production less likely to 
occur. 

The findings, Dr. Thornton said, 
have highly practical implications. 

He says that sudden changes in 
hen house temperatures—whether up 
or down—have been known to sharp- 
ly reduce egg production. He said 
this is generally attributed to stress 
involved when corresponding fluct- 
uations occur in body temperature of 
the birds. 

In Dr. Thornton’s study, chickens 
were acclimated at 80° for several 
weeks. Environmental temperature 
for some of the birds was then in- 
creased to 100° at the rate of 5° an 
hour. For other birds, he decreased 
environmental temperature to 52° at 
a similar rate. 

In each case, some birds had been 
given vitamin C and others had not. 

Body temperature of birds given 
vitamin C did not go as high with 
the rising environmental temperature 
and did not drop as low with the 
decreasing environmental tempera- 
ture, he said. 

Similar tests with birds held for 
several weeks at 60° showed no sig- 
nificant differences in body temper- 
ature fluctuation, however. 

Previous research conducted by Dr. 
Thornton has shown small 
amounts of vitamin C in the ration 
also reduce the number of _thin- 
shelled eggs produced during the hot 
summer months. 


40TH ANNIVERSARY 
CRESTON, IOWA—Nord Flour & 
Feed here will observe its 40th an- 
niversary Sept. 17. Art Nord is the 
owner and manager. 


Pfizer Introduces Fall 
Display With Premiums 


NEW YORK—A new animal health 
product display featuring a special 
premium of a two-way safety lamp 
will greet farmers who drop in to re- 
tail stores this fall, according to a 
report from Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

The firm has announced that its 
eighth consecutive fall pack promo- 
tion will feature an assortment of 
field-tested animal health products 
designed to treat 80% of all livestock 
and poultry diseases. In a special pre- 
mium offer this fall, each 12-tube 
earton of Terramycin for mastitis 
contains a farmer’s two-way safety 
lamp. 

Pfizer spokesmen say this year’s 
fall pack promotion on animal health 
products has been further expanded 
through the selection of a second pre- 
mium offer—an electrically operated 
Aurora Racing Unit, with each car 
individually controlled by the cus- 
tomer. The racing unit is being made 
available as a special bargain offer 
through the purchase of Terramycin 
animal health products. 

Both the animal health product fall 
pack and racing car units will be 
packed in shipping cases that convert 
to special floor stands for dealers to 
display in full view of customers. 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 
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We have produced nutritional trace minerals for more than thirty years. With 
Tennessee, you are assured of a reliable basic source of uniform, high quality trace 
minerals— Lower your cost with combined carload lots from one basic producer. 
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Products of Progress 


Don't Give Away $2,000 
Without a Fight 


Mike Reitci was one of the most 
methodical of Joe’s employees, and 
his dark head was often bent as he 
read or figured during lunch hour, 
or during idle moments at the mill. 
And he always had a newspaper or 
magazine page to read and comment 
on. 

After lunch one day as Joe came 


back from the post office, Mike ap- 
proached him in the sales room. “I've 
got something to talk with you 


about,” he said. “When could you 
see me?” 

“Well, there don’t seem to be too 
many rigat now, 
Mike,” said Joe genially. “Come into 
the office for a few minutes.” 

The stocky employee smiled. It was 
evident that he was all hepped up 
about something. “Fine!” he said. “It 


won't take very long, and then I can 
get back and help the boys in case 
the volume steps up.” 

Joe smiled. “That's what I like 
about you, Mike,” he said. “You never 
shirk. You always want to do your 
share.” 

“That's right,” smiled Mike, show- 
ing perfect white teeth. “When I was 
a kid, my dad taught me that. He 
gave orders, and if I didn’t obey I 
got a whack in the pants with a board 


Experience has proven that Whitmoyer 
CARB-O-SEP is in a class by itself 
when it comes to preventing blackhead 
without interfering with weight gains. 


That’s not just our experience — but 
also the experience of growers, feed 
manufacturers and college experiment 
station workers. Get the complete 
CARB-O-SEP story if you're not 
already enjoying CARB-O-SEP’s mul- 
tiple benefits. Write Dept. FS-8. 


a thick one, too. So I learned early. 
“Yes,” chuckled Joe, “they don’t 

train children like that any more. 

Sometimes I think it’s a pity.” 

As Mike seated himself in Joe's 
office, he brought out a folded maga- 
zine clipping. “Joe,” he said, “if you 
were a farmer and I came and asked 
you for $2,000—just like that—would 
you give it to me?” 

“Hardly,” said Joe. “Farmers 
haven’t got that kind of spare cash. 
And you'd have to put up collateral.” 

“Oh no,” chuckled Mike. “In this 
case, absolutely no collateral.” 

“Well, in that case, definitely no.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Mike re- 
plied. “But according to South Da- 
kota State College, that’s what many 
farmers are doing. They are giving 
away $2,000 or more a year.” 

“They are?” 

Mike nodded, and opened his clip- 
ping. “I .was reading during lunch,” 
he said, ‘and this clipping says that a 
rat eats or contaminates $20 a year 
in grain on a farm.” 

“T’'ve heard that before,” Joe said, 
“but somehow a lot of farmers just 
don't seem to care. A few buy rat 
baits now and then, but rats still do 
a lot of damage. Last year we had 
a campaign, remember? We painted 
a great big rat sign and stuck it in 
the sales room. Just about scared 
most farmers to death, but they 
bought the rat bait.” 

“Yes, that was a good idea,” Mike 
said, “but, Joe, suppose each farm 
had 100 rats—and that is possible. 
That means the loss in grain from 
rats would be $2,000 a year.” 

“Whew!” said Joe. ‘“That’s money, 
isn’t it?” 

Mike grinned. “It sure is, Joe, and 
we must make farmers realize this. 
Then they'll buy rat poison regularly 
and use it, and they'll save money.” 

“I know they will, Mike. A farmer 
plows his ground, prepares it for sow- 
ing, buys seed and fertilizer, etc. He’s 
got a big investment in that grain 
crop. And then to let rats take $2,000 
of it per year. That's rough.” 

“It doesn’t have to be too rough,” 
Mike said, “if we push rat bait, Joe. 
We're in harvest time now. Farmers 
are storing grain. This is the time 
to poison the rats. We've got to get 
busy.” 

“Got any ideas, Mike?” 

The stocky employee looked 
serious. “Yes, I've been thinking 
about copy for a half page ad. Some- 
thing like this: ‘Would You Give Us 
$2,000? Of course you wouldn't, un- 
less we gave you feed, grain, or other 
merchandise of value. But if you have 
100 rats on your farm, they’ll eat 
$2,000 worth of grain in one year or 
contaminate it—the stinkers! South 
Dakota State College says—,’"’ Mike 
broke off. 

“Good!” exclaimed Joe. “Say, I'll 
have to call on you more often to 
help write ads. We can use a picture 
of a big rat in our ad, Mike, and we 
can also use that big rat store sign 
we had last year. With your punch 
lines on 100 rats, I think we'll have 
some sales power. I can also mention 
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this idea in the mimeographed bulle- 
tin. It goes out next week.” 

Mike beamed with pleasure as he 
saw that Joe liked his idea. “The 
more I read, Joe, the more I see that 
our farmers are so interested in pro- 
ducing more and more, that they 
sometimes forget that if they'd cut 
down waste—like in this rat business 

they would make money, too.” 


Joe smiled. “How very true, Mike, | 


but the average human being does 
not like to consider how much time 
or money or effort he may waste. He 


likes to think that what he is doing | 


that a wife who keeps nagging her 
husband every day is not perfect, 
either. And you know, that kinda 
stops her for a day or two.” 

Joe chuckled. “Yes, we have to 
learn to see ourselves as the other 
fellow sees us. That way we learn. 
Just like every farmer knows he’s 


got rats on the farm, Mike, but he | 


won't be stirred to do 


something | 


about it until we point out to him | 
specifically how much it’s costing him | 


to board 100 rats.” 
“And if some farmers can save 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year poisoning rats 


FINANCING 


(Cont ed fr 


tion credit associations and govern- 
ment agencies like the Small Busi- 
ness Administration have also loaned 
many millions of dollars to the feed 
industry. 

I am sure you are familiar with 
these traditional sources, so I won't 
go into detail about them. However, 
in every case there is a price tag on 


at present is just about perfect. And | 


is what I tell my wife, 
especially when she starts to nag me. 
I tell her I know I'm not perfect, and 


isn't,”” pointed out 


right idea. 
paign.” 


on the farm, they’ll have more money 
to buy our good feeds and other sup- 
plies,” pointed out Mike. 

“Right,” said Joe. “You've got the | 


On with the rat 


cam- | 


your long-term funds well 


money on the shelves and the prudent 


business man will shop around 
find the best bargains he can. As I 
mentioned earlier, this is why 


necessary to look for the sources of 


| 
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vance of the time you will actually 
need them. 

CAPITAL LOAN BY MANUFAC- 
TURER—Another source of funds 
that is becoming more prevalent in 
our industry is a capital loan from 
one segment of the industry to an- 
other. This is a fairly common prac- 
tice. Most often it has been a loan 
from a feed manufacturer to one of 
his good customers. The customer 
could use more of the feed manu- 
facturer’s product if he only had 
some bulk equipment, or a larger 
hatchery, or a more efficient process- 
The feed manufacturer 
realizes that the grower must in- 
crease his operation if he is to stay 
competitive and, of course, this also 
has the effect of expanding the feed 
manufacturer’s business, with the 


ing plant. 


...and it has a pour-spout, too! 


Here at last is a rip-open bag that has 
more to offer than mere speed! Sure, the 
new St. Regis® Grip’N Rip bag opens fast 
(actually faster and easier than any bag 
of its kind). But there’s more, lots more. 

First, Grip ’N Rip has a unique pour- 
spout opening that can be custom-made to 
meet your needs. The glue under the top 
tape can be spaced to provide the exact 
size of pour-spout desired. 

The pull tab on Grip ’N Rip is a triple- 
strength filter tape. Yet, one quick tug is 


all it takes and your bag is open. There’s 
no thread to unravel either, as in competi- 
tive bags. And, you get all these Grip ’N 
Rip extras at a surprisingly low upcharge. 
Grip ’N Rip is another example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth. This com- 
plete bag service assures you of the right 
bag, the right machinery to pack it, plus 
skilled engineering services. To meet your 
future needs, this program also includes 
continued research to develop improved 
packaging methods and economies. 
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Treatment 
of Choice 


GLAND-O-LAC'S NEO-MY-SOL SOLUTION, with the antibi- 
otic Neomycin as its active agent, has long been regarded as 
the treatment of choice for Blue Comb. Now, new studies by 
a Canadian research team provide conclusive evidence which 
demonstrates that (1) Blue Comb is caused by a bacterium, not 
a virus, and (2) Neomycin alone among all antibiotics tested is 
effective against this specific bacterium! Gland-O-Lac’s NEo- 
My-So. supplies Neomycin to sick birds in liquid form—the 
most convenient, the most practical, the most effective way to 
treat sick birds. Now, more than ever, Gland-O-Lac’s NEo-My- 
SOL is the treatment of choice for Blue Comb! For the full de- 
tails of this new Blue Comb research and recommendations for 
treatment with NEo-My-SoL, write Gland-O-Lac or see your 
Gland-O-Lac service man. 


You can depend on 


GLAND-O-LAC 


for progress in medication! 
The Gland-O-Lac Company...QOmaha, Nebr. 
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| consequent opportunity of his becom- 


ing more efficient. 

Many times the applicant wouldn’t 
qualify for a bank loan for the 
amount needed and the return based 
on interest income would not appeal 
to a lending institution. But the feed 
manufacturer knows his customer, he 
has faith in the man’s ability to 
operate at a profit, and he has the 
additional income on the sale of his 
product in addition to the interest on 
the loan. Very often he will tie a 
management agreement in with the 
loan so that the feed manufacturer 
can be sure that the latest manage- 
ment practices are followed. This con- 


| trol is part of the price tag on the | 


money in this particular transaction. 

As I mentioned earlier, and as I 
am sure you are all very much aware, 
money has many different price tags. 


| Our federal government is the cheap- 


est borrower and the rates it is pay- 
ing usually set the basis from which 
all other rates are eventually calcu- 
lated. An understanding of the many 
sources of money and the price tags 
affixed to each one will certainly be 
of benefit to the businessman when 
it comes time for him to seek addi- 
tional funds for his business. Should 
he seek the lowest possible interest 
rate, but give up some of his control 
of the organization’s affairs, or would 
he be well advised to pay more for 
the money he obtains, but keep the 
control in his hands? Can he pay 
the loan off as soon as the funds are 
available, or must he contract to use 
the money for a specified length of 
time? Will a merger with a larger, 
stronger organization offset—by in- 
creased volume and profits—the prob- 
lems involved in trying to consoli- 
date two or more enterprises into 
one? 

These are just a few of the ques- 
tions facing almost every business- 
man today. This is true of other in- 
dustries as well as the feed industry, 
as borne out by the number of mer- 
gers and purchases in the banking 
industry, the chemical industry, the 
aircraft industry and others. Only the 
strong survive under today’s compe- 
titive conditions. Certainly the pres- 
ent depressed markets make this 
question of financing a very real and 
immediate one for many of us. It 
overshadows all our other problems 
of nutrition, management practices, 
pricing and the rest, because if we 
cannot solve the problem of financ- 
ing, we won’t be around to worry 
about the other problems. 

On the other hand, the rewards for 
solving this problem are great. We 


TYPICAL PELLET MILL 


INSTALLATION 


| know that our industry is going to 
| grow. Every day we have an addi- 
| tional 8,000 consumers born, and their 
requirements for meat, milk and eggs 
mount up fantastically. Someone is 
going to feed these hungry mouths. 
The firms that do the best job of 
building a strong financial position 
will certainly have the best chance 
of remaining in business and captur- 
ing a larger and larger share of the 
market. It behooves each one of us 
to study the trends in the industry- 
to consider very seriously our cash- 
flow projections—to use some of the 
other financial techniques such as 
budgets, projected balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements—and to an- 
ticipate where we will be six months, 
one year and five years from now. 
If it looks like additional capital will 
be needed, study the possibilities of 
equity, leasing, factoring or debt, and 
then decide the route you want to 
take. Make long range plans and then 
work this plan. If you do, your fu- 
ture will be as bright as the future 
of the industry in general. 


Help 

your customers 
INCREASE 
EGG 
PRODUCTION 
and 
IMPROVE 
EGG 
QUALITY 
with 
SERPASIL 
the first 
tranquilizing 
agent 
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use in 


LAYER FEEDS 
as weil as in 
broiler 

and 

lurkey feeds 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 
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RESTRAINT 


(Continued from page 12) 


protein meals is expected to be up 
slightly. He cited figures showing the 


1960-61 high protein consuming ani- | 


mal units numbered 105.7 million 
while estimates for the 1961-62 | 


year are 107.0. He said the number 


of hogs and broilers during the com- | 


ing feeding year will average about 
3% more than the year now closing. 
He indicated that the number of cat- 
tle on feed is expected to be up very 
slightly. Placement of chicks for 
layer flocks is running well below a 
year ago, but a slight increase is 
expected next spring. The increase, 
he said, will be partially offset by a 
probable reduction in turkey numbers 


due to unfavorable results this year. | 


Excess Capacity 

Mr. McNeal said, “Since the de- 
mand picture does not call for a 
substantial increase in oilseed needs, 
it is apparent that the soybean 
crushing capacity will again be more 
than sufficient to meet the demand 
for protein meals in this country 
next year. The demand from other 
countries will depend on how our 
prices for meal are compared with 
other available feedstuffs. 

“This factor, coupled with the al- 
ready known increase in the price 
support on soybeans, probably will re- 
sult in poor conversions unless proc- 
essors adjust their production in line 
with the demand. Without such dis- 
cretion, it is hard to foresee how 
unprofitable conversions can_ be 
avoided during the coming crushing 
year.” 

Fats, Oils Situation 

In his talk on “The Fats and Oils 
Situation,” Mr. Orr concluded (1) 
that the record soybean crop will no 
doubt cause record supplies of soy- 
beans to enter the loan program this 
and (2) that strong export 
demand for fats and oils may well 
support both soybeans and cotton- 
seed above the loan level 

He said that his latter conclu- 
sion infers that meal may tend to be 
cheap. And, he commented, “We may 
find out this season whether oilseed 
meal can be produced in sufficient 
volume to fully satisfy demand for 
it. We have never fully tested de- 
mand for soybean meal that presum- 


Season 


ably would exist below $50 per ton | 


over an extended period of time 


“However, I do think that there is | 
agree to | 


a conclusion all of us can 


about the new crop situation that 


will stand the test of time. It is this: | 


The potentials for the coming sea- 
son offer possibilities of extremes 
depending greatly upon what the U.S. 
government does (and when and 


where) and the size of the soybean 
crop. 

“If the soybean crop is, say, 630 
million bushels or under, we are 


the more likely to again see a wave 
of speculative excesses attended by 
nervous and erratic markets. 

“If the soybean crop is, say, 650 


the sun shines’ every day 
when you own an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


ARID-AIRE lets you dry all types of grain natur- 
ally, gently, evenly . . . ARID-AIRE dries up to a 
carload of grain in an hour. The high production 
rate results in bigger profits for you. Try before 
you buy. Write for ARID-AIRE information today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


million bushels or more, more stable 
prices and relatively narrower mar- 
ket fluctuations are likely to result. 

“In either case, action or lack of 
action by the government is likely to 
be the principal market determinant 
This may be unfortunate, but it is 
certainly true.” 

World Soybean Market 

In his address entitled “The World 
Market for Soybean Products,” Mr 
Roach told those attending of the 
opportunities, methods employed and 
results achieved by the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America, Inc. 

Mr. Roach told of his visits to 25 
countries in South America, Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa and Europe. He 
said that in many of the countries 
he visited the daily food intake was 
less than 2,500 calories including less 
than 60 grams of protein and less 
than 50 grams of fats. He compared 
this with the U.S. daily intake of 
3,200 calories with almost 100 grams 
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DR. SPENCER MORRISON 


BP FEED NUTRITIONIST 
| RECOMMENDS 
| THE ECONOMY OF QUALITY IN BP 


@ BP's nationally known Feed Nutritionist, 
Spencer Morrison, Ph.D., D.V.M., stresses “The 
Economy of Quality" in all BP Feed Formulas. 


@ For detailed information on BP Feed and the location 
your nearest BP Dealer. phone or write: 


PROTEIN BLENDERS, INC. 


Phone 8-3633 Box 631 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Consistently . . . the Feed of Champions 


of 


much time shoveling byhang? 


PNEUMATIC 
UNLOADER KIT 


CONVERTS ANY TRUCK TO HIGH SPEED 
BULK HANDLING AT LOW COST! 


BULK 
TRUCK 


Pays for itself in man hours saved 
and more payloads per day operation. 


This is a high density system that will lift material 

up to 50’ vertically and air-unload into bins, tanks, flat 
or overhead storage as well as thru buildings to maximum 
distance of 100 ft. on the level. Operates on P.T.O. 

(15 h.p. required) with positive displacement 

air pump and metering wheel. 


Design is lightweight, compact and rugged for top 
payloads and continuous service. Helps speed up your 
bulk truck service with faster “‘turn around” and 

more payloads per day both to and from the delivery point. 
Get the FACTS on this cost-cutting equipment. 


SUPERIOR DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION 


HOPKINS, MINNESOTA e¢ 


energy do yOU 


May 


FEED, SEED, GRAIN 


PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


LOW COST, EASY INSTALLATION 


Daffinawe Pneumatic Bulk Truck Unioader 
can be quickly installed by any competent 
mechanic-welder. Write us or see 


Phone WEst 8-7654 Superior salesman. 
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| 
| 
| 
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NEW RESEARCH LABS—A technician calls attention to a step in the Terra- 
mycin Culture Improvement Program at the new medical research laboratories 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Groton, Conn., for the benefit of: (left to right) 
H, O. Dermody, assistant general manager, agricultural division; Dr. Kar! J. 
Brumings, administrative director, Groton Laboratories; Warren Reynolds, 
general manager, Pfizer agricultural research center, Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Dr. John Fahey (right), recently appointed section manager, agricultural re- 
search department, Groton. In this laboratory, colonies of earth mold used io 
produce Terramycin are bombarded with X-rays or exposed to ultra-violet 
light, with the objective of creating mutations that offer a higher-producing 
culture of the broad spectrum antibiotic. The seed fermentation flasks on the 
table are utilized in one of many steps in this Terramycin culture improve- 
ment program. 


of protein and 149 grams of fats and 
oils. 

He commented, “Is it any wonder 
that the great interest in many coun- 
tries of the world is for more food 
of the right kinds?"" He added, “We 
have the opportunity to influence the 
diet of the world from this day for- 
ward.” 

Cites Group’s Methods 

Mr. Roach said the methods of 
promoting U.S. soybean products 
used by his group include: Survey- 
ing the market situation in each 
country, establishing a permanent of- 
fice equipped in good taste accord- 
ing to customs in the country, em- 
ploying a national of the country as 
director for the council, obtaining co- 
operation with local organizations, 
exhibiting the product, organizing 
schools and symposiums, furnishing 
technicians and advisors, establishing 
liaison with individuals and compa- 
nies wishing knowledge of U.S. mer- 
chandising methods, giving the local 
press information, bringing to the 
U.S. interested persons selected by 
local business interest after counse! 
by the local director and U.S. em- 
bassy agricultural attache, and spon- 
soring magazines and publications. 

Results of the program are hard 
to evaluate, Mr. Roach said. But, the 
soybean production increase from 


Children From. 
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PROTECT | 
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the Plant 
FROM FIRE! 
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449,446,000 bu. in 1956 when the 
council organized to the present 558,- 
778,000 has been taken care of with- 
out a surplus developing, Mr. Roach 
pointed out. And, he said, the coun- 
cil has just started its world-wide 
education program on products from 
soybeans. 

Mr. Roach concluded, ‘‘The coun- 
cil is unique, even for the U.S.—-an 
organization of processors and grow- 
ers, working together, dedicated to 
telling the story of soybeans and 
soybean products throughout the 
world. It is a welcome story; for the 
world is asking today just how far 
soybean products can go to solve the 
problems of hunger and malnutri- 
tion on every continent of the globe. 
The answer, properly told, represents 
a big challenge and a greatly in- 
creased business for the American 
soybean industry.” 


NAMES 


(Continued from page 16) 


the firm, according to C. J. Mergens, 
president. Mr. Stewart, who was for- 
merly with Makomb Steel Products 
Co., Taylorville, Ill., will coordinate 
sales activities for all farm products 
handled by Product Handling in Min- 
nesota, western Wisconsin, northern 
Iowa and the Dakotas. 

Mr. Mergens also announced the 
appointment of Erwin E. Stobbe as 
engineer for the company. Mr. Stobbe, 
an engineering graduate of North 
Dakota State University, will han- 
dle planning and engineering for the 
firm. 


SOUTHERN BAG APPOINTS 
TWO—Julius Griggs, sales Manager 
for Southern Bag Corp., Yazoo City 
Miss., has announced the appoint- 
ment of two sales representatives 

Wayne W. Morgan will represent 
the firm in Louisiana and south Mis- 
sissippi, and George R. Jacobus will 
serve in Alabama and Georgia 


NUTRENA ASSIGNS SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS—Assignment of new su- 
perintendents at three Nutrena feed 
mills has been announced by D. V 
McDonald, vice president in charge 
of production, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The appointments include: 

S. I. Richardson, superintendent of 
the firm's East St. Louis, Il, mill, 
to superintendent of Nutrena’s Pe- 
oria, Ill., plant; Charles L. Anderson, 
superintendent of a Nutrena dog food 
plant at Kansas City, to replace Mr. 
Richardson at East St. Louis, and 
Ronald Musech, foreman at the firm’s 
Coffeyville, Kansas, mill, to succeed 
Mr. Anderson at Kansas City. 


Egg Production Drops 
OTTAWA 


June egg production in 


| Canada declined 1.6% to 36 220,000 


doz. from 36,799.000 in the 
month last year. This brought Janu- 
ary-June output to 231,573,000 doz., 
or 0.6% over the 1960 first half total 
of 230,894,000 doz. 
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Hammermills 


T 


Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of 
quality grinding, most efficient use of 
power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 
line. 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


; . Another PLUS for Jacobson Users! 


: SINGLE-OPERATION PLANING OF ROTOR 
_ BEARING AND MOTOR MOUNTING SURFACES 
A contributing factor in the long life and dependable 


operation of Jacobson Hammermills is the perfect 
alignment of the hammermill and the driving motor. 
To provide this alignment, the base mounting surfaces 
for the rotor bearings and motor are planed in one 


operation on a traveling bed planer. 


This is but one of the many extra quality control 


steps taken throughout the process of manufacturing 
a Jacobson Hammermill . . . every step reflecting the 


Jacobson determination to provide complete customer 
satisfaction. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Convention 


Calendar 


Aug. 138-18—School of Executive | 
Development in Business Manage- | 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education | 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. | 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 18—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster; chm., Dr. H. S. Teague, 
Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, | 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- | 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 25—Indiana Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; co-chm., 
Dr. W. M. Beeson and R. A. Pickett, 
Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean | 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, | 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. | 


Aug. 28-Sept. 2—School in the 


Fundamentals of Feed Microscopy; | 


Springfield, Ill.; chm., A. W. Creswell, 
2028 N. 20th St., Springfield. 

Aug. 29-30 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Donald E. Mattison, Box 8, Cattarau- 
gus, N.Y. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Aug. 31—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, IIL; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, Il. 


Sept. 6—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 


Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- | 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 


Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 


Grain Insect Losses B 


EGIN EARLY! 


Preventive 
Maintenance 


SPRAY 


Program 


OW 


It’s cheaper and easier to PREVENT insect 


infestation than it is to 


Dovgla 


stop it after it starts. 


Ss has a spray program to 
solve ALL insect problems. 


Sprays cost so LITTLE... SAVE so MUCHI 


“88” Improved Special 


Farm Bin Spray Mill Spray 


Hi Po 
"22" Spray 


Topkote 
“77” Spray 


Kickoff | 


r 
Ask your Douglas Man to ex- 


plain the complete Douglas 
Preventive Maintenance Pro- } 


I want with grain 
sanitation. Have your specialist contact me, 


without g for within 
. 60 days chook one). 


gram. 2 30 days . 
Name 
Company__ 
tj us A Title — 
43 Years of Dependability City 
State 


City; sponsored by Feed Production 

School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 

W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Sept. 12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 

tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, N.C. 

| Sept. 18-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 


| jee Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 


of Maryland. Col- 
Rice, Poultry 


ium, University 
lege Park; Wade H. 
Dept. 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 

St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
| Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
| Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
| cago 1. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 


Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21— Marketing Seminar 


for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-23— Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-28—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 


J. Paul Williams, sec., | 


| WANT 
INTEGRITY! 


COMPANY PRESIDENT 


«+» NUTRITIONIST 


+ + » PURCHASING AGENT 


Let us figure the 
cost of CDP and DIKAL 
delivered to your plant. 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 
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vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., lL. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hote! Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 


| 


Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers | 


and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Blidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29— Arkansas Formula 


risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge. La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 


| 


Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 


tion; Veteran Memoria! Auditorium, 


| Des Moines; sec., lowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, | 


Feed Conference; University of Ar- | 


kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bidg., Har- 


Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-12—Missouri Turkey Short 
Course and Show; University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; sec., Missouri Poul- 
try Improvement Assn., E. M. Funk, 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Oct. 12-183— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-17—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 


for all THREE 


Two plant locations—Texas City, Texas and Plant 
City, Florida—provide faster, more dependable serv- 


ice to meet your feed phosphorus needs. 


Test after test prove Smith-Douglass CDP and 
DIKAL to be the MOST CONSISTENT feed 
phosphorus supplements. Sample after sample. . . 
month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 
. .. analyze the same consistent analysis. Continu- 
ing tests prove that CDP and DIKAL are as good 
as or better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


You receive Integrity and Qual- 
ity with every shipment of 
phosphorus for your feeds when 
you specify CDP or DIKAL 
... plus the kind of Service that 


will please you. 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


SMIT 


CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


H-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. « HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
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provement Assn.; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Ky.; field mgr., Kentucky Poul- 
try Improvement Assn., John W. Tut- 
tle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memoria! 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal 


cil; King Edward Hotel, 
Miss.; exec. v.p., Frank Frazier, Box 
368, Richmond 3, Va. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial 


Oct. 18-19—National Broiler Coun- | 
Jackson, | 


Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- | 


sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 

(Turn to page 89) 


you NEED THuis PORTABLE 


2 Molded-on Rubber Wheels 
2 swivel casters 
Positive Wheel Brake 


MADE IN 3 SIZES! 


GRAIN BELT 


IT’S FAST 


You save time—speed-up your operation— 


IT’S EASY 


| 
| weigh in a fraction of the time. 
| 


Even extra help can operate it accurately with 
minimum instruction and supervision. 


IT’S ACCURATE 


| IT’S BUILT TO LAST 


IT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF 
QUICKLY! 


Rapid, Wugh 


FOR LARGER OR 
SMALL OPERATIONS 


 F.0.B. Salina, Kans. 


You get precision weighing with your Rapid-Weight Portable Bulk Scale. 


Sturdy construction and sound engineering 


WRITE TODAY! 


ELEVATOR 
MILL EQUIPMENT! 


assure years of uninterrupted service. 


for full information and specifications. No obligation. 
Some choice distributorships are available. 


726 North 12th St. 


Gye. SMLINA, KANSAS 


Ph. TAylor 7-4491 
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HELP WANTED 


a S S i | e SN PRODUCTION FOREMAN—LARGE FEED 
plant in Midwest. Submit resume if inter- 


ested. Write Ad No. 7101, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts sertion additional charged for forward- 


Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word. To the number of words in ing replies. Commercial advertising not PLANT FOREMAN — AFTER TRAINING, 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted in classified advertising depart- will be located outside of Minneapolis in 
Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge for your name and address or name and ment. Display advertising accepted for a Soybean extraction plant. Must have 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 3-4 years’ experience in plant operations 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cost of your both direct-reply ads and for blind ads column inch, No discount on ads ordered and supervision, preferably in an allied 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- containing a box number. If an ad is for more than one insertion. industry. Send complete resumé to G. A. 
ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- All Want Ads cash with order. i Cargill, , 200 Grain Exchange, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
REPRESENTATIVES BY EXPANDING 
MACHINERY FOR SALE MACHINERY FOR SALE | MACHINERY FOR SALE basic manufacturer of poultry and animal 
| pharmaceutical and nutritional products 
v v v for western Tennessee, Arkansas, Mis 
souri and eastern Texas. Prefer college 
CHAMPION MOBILE MILL AND MINER, FOR SALE—USED MILL EQUIPMENT. SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- graduates with some agricultural and 
$2,500 Fount ain Elevator, Fountain, Minn., Two and three ton horizontal mixers, 100 veyors, swinging units, portables New sales experience Contact Ron Myers, 
Phone 56 H.P.; CPM pellet mill, coofer, ete., ham and used. Fischbein—Union Special—Min- Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Box 10337, 
mermills. Much more. Philip L. Hopkins, neapolis. Compflete rebuilding and service. Memphis, Tenn.; Phone EXpress 7-6774 

GRUENDLER 16° HAMMERMILL, BELT Oxford, Mass.; 987-8924 McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, - 
drive with 50 H.P. motor, both recondi - a Kansas City 34, Mo., South 1-2857 SALES OPPORTUNITY — COMBINE HIGH 
tioned. $1,200. Mill Supply Div on, Jacobs MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- — NE a . a earnings and a secure future by repre 
Tool Co., In Harlan, lowa tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, “SALE HOWE 15 TON. TRUCK senting progressive animal and poultry 
7 . mixer, diesel, molasses, Financing avail- scale, 9x18 platform; drag, single chain health manufacturer, Protected territories 
CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 20 ft.; Rice Dodder mill; National cash available without relocation. May be car 
mixer mille. Champion Portable Mill Co., lowa. register; U-Select-It candy vendor; Meyer ried with other lines. Replies held strict 
3106 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, truck and wagon lift. Paul Dotterer, Bluff ly confidential. Send complete resumé 
Minn. ssoe CHAMPION PORT ABI. E FEED MILL, ton, Ind Address Ad No. 7124, Feedstuffs, Minne 


nounted on 1956 Fo 00, 317 cu. in apolis 40, Minn. 


Ford Pr on FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
n mixer, mo ; tank and blender ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; | QUALIFIED FEMALE OFFICE MAN- 
very reasonab Address Ad No oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed ager, should be about 35, unattached, 


HAMMERMILL—STRONG-SCOTT REMOTE 
screen change latest model, used less than 
year Address Ad No. 7113, Feedstuffs, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; willing to relocate (Ky.), currently em 
screw conveyors; molaswes mixere and ployed in a position of responsibility 
FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, thorough all office detail, knowledge of 

—- a throughout, : gh ARAN ED R Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. feed and grain. Executive ability a must 

tor drive. Address Ad No, 347 eed - TE EB . alif ' lir 

° For one u fied opportunity unlimited 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. GU UILT NO. 3 UX JB 50 BLP. MILL WITH 50 HELP. 
PELLET MILLS electric motor, starter, crusher and like Ad No. 7155, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40 

POR SALE—RAY MOND FLASH DRYING new collector, No, 100 Triumph corn shell Minn 7 

system with cooling stag De 1 20,000 All types of dies and roller shells. 15 years’ er, ton and half Blue Streak mixer, and ad 

soybean supp cement experience. All dies guaranteed 1,500 tons. ton Kelly mixer, all in SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 

est quipmen Co Vest tlow are operation now *hone or write Johnstown firm recializin in vitamins for feed 

St., Chicago 26, Ill; AMbassador 2-1452 Feed & Grain Milling Accessories Co. Elevator, Johnstown, Ohio poy ER Must ae good writing ability, 
NEW | 9545 E. Rush Street Moate, Californie knowledge of feed field, especially poul- 
NEW 9 Xx 30 ROLLER MILL CRIMPER CUmberiland 3-6044 JAY BEE NO. 4 MILL 20° WIDE WITH try, some technical backgreund in chem- 

cracker in original crate. Priced to sell 75 H.P. drip proof motor, starter 220 volt istry or nutrition, must be willing to 

Also new ill-steel scalper sifter with manual reduced type, on base with coup- travel extensively and relocate in New 

motor. Noramgrex Co., Box 85, Malden, ling, has permanent magnet collector, York City area. Send in confidence com- 

er with 2 *» motor and starter, all in 

of our employees know of this ad. Ad- 
WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, FOR SALE operation now. Write or phone Gallia dress Ad No. 7019, Feedstuffs, Minne- 

flour, feed and grain machinery. One of Roller Mills, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

apolis 40, Minn. 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- At Reasonable Prices 

ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
1961 Chev. Step-Van, Mode! P2545, 1,900 
ONE EAWO 72000 SERIES PEL L E af MILL miles, near new, heater, dir. signals, 


including any used dies 99.9 ‘ottor 
meat and two revelvine 12° body GRAIN P NT To call on feed dealers in north part 
r he t 1959 Volkswagon Panel, (4,000 miles, real LA | | of Missouri and Kansas. 


ers with explosion of gearhead motors 


This Wenger hi. ‘> nice. Spare never been on ground. OMAHA, NEBRASKA | QUISENBERRY MILLS, INC. 


equipped with two 


SALESMAN WANTED 


drives, sheaves and spare | arts 1959 Chev. ‘2 Tom Panel. White w/ vents 8525 Prospect Ave 

in sides. Good condition BIG SAVINGS Kansas City, Mo. 

lowa | |—Sprout-Waldron burr mill, 25 H.P. 

Call Collect | | 2—Lowisville 6'x30' steam-tube dryers. 
THOMPSON SALES COMPANY | |—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
P.O. D 807 CH 5-3714 | I—Lowisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES + arawer , | | 6—Horizontal germ reels. CALIFORNIA MILL 
v Searcy, Arkansas | 8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
| 2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. . . | cry F 

FORK SALE — CORN COB PROCESSING | | 2—French oil screw extraction presses. dealing exclusively in Bulk Dairy Feeds 

plant. Address Ad No. 7125, Feedstuffs, en See e.. BB excess 2,000 tons monthly wants man 

Mi lis 40, M aven wa sses. 
CLEARANCE SALE Also—Screw — elevators, capable handling maintenance-produc- 
COUNTY ELEVATOR — COMPLETE LINE i pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering A : ; 

of farm supplies—$10,000 puts you in busi Reasonable Prices screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural tion. Complete information on request. 

ness, Address Ad No. 7127, Feedstuffs, Comb. = steel, etc. 

eapolis 40, } . raulic, compartments, used less an ’ 

| months: Mounted on 1959. Chev. Will Address Ad No. 7136, Feedstuffs 

sell either or both. Reasonable 
FOR SALE—WAKEMOUSE 10,000 | | 3 com Perry Equipment Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


C&NW rail eend, “Good one man operation, partments, 7-T. Mounted on 1960 V-8 Inter- 


Northe Milling (Cx we 9 Waus national, 18,000 miles. Perfect condition. 
— illing Co., Box 149, Wausau, Truck and bed aew March, 194). Will sac- or " 
Chiet Mode! 300 R, All Bulk Bed, 3 com- 1403 N. St. 22, Po. 


FEED BUSINESS CENTRAL MINNESOTA, partments, 6-7. All Hydraulic ee A POplar 3-3505 REGIONAL MANAGER 


stationary mill completely equipped, also 
ationa March, 1961. Mounted on 196! Internation- 


H al, 9,000 miles. Will sell below market for Midwest sales territory required by 
dress Ad No. 7153, Feedstuffs, Minne- value. leading manufacturer of mineral ingredients 
apolis 40. Mi Chief, Bag-Bulk, Model B-500, 3 compart- ‘ 
polis nn ments. All Hydraulic. Mounted on 196! MISCELLANEOUS for the feed industry. Must have good 


background in sales, some knowledge of 


FOR SALE—GRAIN AND FEED BUSI- Chev., 8,000 miles. Reasonable 
ness located in one « cent ral South Chick Bus, 25,000 cap., air vented. Mounted el v EE livestock nutrition desirable. Must be will- 
Dakota towns drawing s large trade aD edhe « thy yn axle, color-white, BALED OR BULK SHAVINGS — F.O.B. ing to travel and relocate in central Mid- 
Gon truck: Carm Grain | area, Send resume on education, ex 
ft feed storage warehouse Grinding, THOMPSON SALES COMPANY in - perience and age in confidence. 
mixing, rolling, oat hulling, pelleting fa Drawer 807 CHestnut 5-3714 > N NG > oe <CONOMY Feedstuffs 
cilities, Address Ad No, 7142, Feedstuffs, | Searcy, Arkansas 
Minneapolis 40, Minn McCormick, North Hollywood 1, Cal. 
° LARGE PUBLIC AUCTION 
We have a good spot for some specialty food—feed or concentrates Real Estate—Hatchery & Poultry Equipment SALESMAN WANTED 
Complete Closeout of Wakeman Hatchery 
—manufacturer who is wishing a western location, especially in Saturday, Aug. 26, 10:30 a.m. To travel established territory consisting 
South Idah Piecemeal — Dealers Invited of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana for 
ourhern eno. Location: National Manufacturer of Mineral-Vitamin 
-S. Route Fortifications. The 
| Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Todd, Owners Supplements and Feed “ 
Write Box 51 _ Twin Falls, Idaho } Correll Bros., Auctioneers & Liquidators man we are looking for should be between 
Phone: 3994066 Paulding, Ohio 30 and 45 years of age, and must have 
experience in calling on the feed manufac- 


turing trade. A background in animal nu- 
trition is preferred. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man with a fast grow- 


GRAIN STORAGE AND PROCESSING PLANT Government Surplus | | iss, "We 


mobile and expenses. All replies held strict- 


IN EVANSVILLE, INDIANA BOLTED STEEL ty ceotieeel Send full details with re 
Must Be Sold to Liquidate Estat VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
GRAIN TANKS P.0. 4811, Por? Wert, 


Look into this unusual opportunity to acquire an operating plant and property 


Capacity per Maximum 


' e v e rai 

agricultural chemicals and other allied agricultural commodities. 55 ft. 2,004 bu. 55 ft. FULL TIME SALESMAN 

Operating now as a popcorn plant with national and international distribution. Also furnished with 13' x 10° doorways FOR COMPLETE 

Located on 116 acres of land bordering C&EI mainline and Highway 41. Plant and for warehouses. Present location— 

acreage ideally suited for expansion, subdivision and future diversification. Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections HOG FEEDER LINE 
ted h + bstantial Established manufacturer has several 

Storage capacity for 8 million pounds of bagged grain, 6 million pounds ear corn, erected anywhere at substantial sev prime territories open in Upper Mid- 

and 650,000 pounds bulk grain. Facilities include two dump trucks, large weighing mg. po hy Rg Ey my 


scale and office and administration building. Newest addition to plant is less than calling on equipment dealers, hatch- 
two years old. Modern equipment throughout permits operation with low overhead. MORRISON GRAIN — atts. lssocumorer ton stores, and 
Get Further Information Today. Call, Write or Wire COMPANY 
hi in first letter. Repli fi- 
KATTMAN REALTY & INSURANCE CO. Box 748, Salina, Kansas wa ee 

3rd and Main Building Evansville, Indiana HArrison 5-1515 Phone collect: TAylor 7-9331 “Sten te 


= 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY FOR | 
an aggressive, dynan young family | 
n Co raduat Feed nufactu 

m6 
I ve 1 pur 

inting ar i Addr 
Ad 1 Feedstuf M I ) 


FEED SALESMAN - A- | 
r trainer 15 exper! nee in 
ed and farm supply ndu y “Dealer 

serviceman and 10 year territory man 
ger and sales training | 

pany desires position nmed y 

Address Ad No. 7101, Feeds tufts Min- 

neapolis 40, Minn. 


| 
MACHINERY WANTED = 


v 

WANTED—Ox12 ROSKAMP OAT CRIMP- 
er. Ple quote price, Farmer's Milling 
& § i Co Noxapater M 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON | 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Complete 
plants bought and sold. Appraisals. J. E 


| 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, Jeffer- | 
son City, Mo 
| 
| 


Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; | 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. ILF.A., Dean M. 


Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 


try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 13-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Blidg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, | 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- | 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.;: 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain | 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 
nest — for all feed applica 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
a carrier for molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


SCREENS 
Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED HAMMERS | 


OR HARD-FACED 

Send sample or specifications | 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 | 


M00--ORE. 
NEWS IN 
FEEDSTUFFS 


Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 


1962 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 6UU 
Board of Trade Blidg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bldg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville 
Fla 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; megr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
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Manufactured from 
our own synthetic 
raw materials 


& 


bl 
Thirteen plants to serve Industry 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORP. 


11 South Meridian Street Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


1s THE SOLUTION 
COLUMBIA | SOFT PHOSPHATE? 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


DRIVEN FROM 
POWER TAKE-OFF 


BULK UNLOADER 


ENGINEERED TO HANDLE HI-MOLASSES 


Write for information giving dimensions 
and make of your truck bodies. 
can also furnish bodies complete with un- 


loader installed. 


SABETH KANSAS 


MEAL FEEDS AND HARD 
PELLETS WITH EQUAL 
EASE AND GENTLENESS 


For the most economical mill to farm service, install 
the Wenger Unloader on your present truck body and 
offer your customers satisfying bulk or bagged deliv- 
ery service. 

BUILT BY HI-MOLASSES SPECIALISTS 

The same rugged features that contributed to this 
unloader’s reputation as the very best on the market 
for molasses feeds make it an outstanding buy for 
handling pellets, grains, and mashes. 


May be installed by your own shop or the Wenger factory 


Wenger 


er Manufacturing | 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 
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U.S. POULTRYMEN PLAY HOST TO AUSTRALIAN—U:S. poultry industry 
men played host to an Australian at a recent luncheon in San Francisco. 
Guest of honor was R. C. Blake, vice chairman of the Australian executive 
committee for the 12th World’s Poultry Congress, and chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Egg Board. Left to right are: Dr. D. C. Warren, Fremont, Cal.; Dr. 
G. F. Stewart, University of California; Mr. Blake; Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
Laguna Beach, Cal., chairman, U.S. Participation Committee for the Con- 
gress; Dr. K. F. Meyer, professor emeritus, University of California, and Dr. 
Fred Schultz, Livermore, Cal. Standing left to right are: Dr. A. W. Brant, 
Davis, Cal., and Dr. Hans Lineweaver, Albany, Cal., vice chairmen of the 
US. committee. The Congress will be held in Sydney, Australia, Aug. 10-18, 
1962. 


G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 8-9—M ar yland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 


“it's Easy with Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains’’* 


said the cow when she jumped over the moon 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains * 


concentrate mixture for cattle. 


are a popular protein supplement for dairy cows and a favorite ingredient in 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Solubles* | 


are specially suited for swine and poultry rations and retain all nutritional values. 


Schenley Milo Distillers Dried Grains* 


are tested and have proven to be a good ingredient in dairy rations. 
“They include GFF, the Grain Fermentation Factor. 


ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


1963 
March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR FOUR FOOTED AN) 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


Pellet Mills | 
Are Our Only} 
Business 


For Complete Details Write: 


Oliver Machine Works 


LOLOL AL ALLA 


Use Feedstults WANT ADS for RESULTS 
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| 
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© 
Boe D oy 
New, redesigned Oliver 
“Any - pellet mills give you 
higher efficiency and. lower cost of opere- 
: that give the greatest profitable service. 


SURVEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


some independent growers, who have 
their funds tied up in buildings and 
equipment, into some form of inte- 
grated operation or they will go out 
of business. 

Feed prices throughout the nation 
are higher this year than last. There 
is a wide range in the difference of 
prices—in New England some poultry 
feed prices are only $1 higher than 
last year, but in other areas they 
are up as much as $8 on complete 
feeds and $15 on concentrates. This 
week 44% solvent soybean meal was 
selling for over $20 per ton more 
than it did the same week last year. 
The Aug. 8 price on 50% meat meal 
was $31 per ton higher than a year 
earlier, according to figures from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Also this week, broiler prices in the 
Southeast were reported at about 13¢ 
lb. Production costs are figured at 
about 14 to 14%¢. Not too long ago 
the selling price was down to 10¢ 

No electronic computers are need- 
ed to tell the types of losses being 
incurred in broiler growing. 

With turkey production costs esti- 
mated by some at 23¢ lb., that busi- 
ness is barely o na break-even basis 
In some areas independent growers 
have been reported selling their birds 
at light weight and “taking a small- 
er loss.” 

Comments from around the nation 
on the cost-price squeeze and its 
effects follow: 


DELMARVA — During recent 
weeks broiler feed ingredient costs 
have been running $1 to $4 more 
than for the corresponding weeks of 
1960, according to industry spokes- 
men. 

Last week, for example, the av- 
erage price paid per ton of feed in 
Delmarva was $94.77 compared to 
$90.63 a year ago, Last week’s broil- 
er prices averaged 15.19¢ compared 
to 18.14¢ a year ago. A pound of 
broiler meat last week would buy 
only 3.2 lb. of feed compared to 4 lb 
a year earlier. During the past five 
weeks the ratio has been as low as 
& 

Just last week soybean oil meal 
went up 3%. Meat scrap recently rose 
2%. 

To date, the broiler growers are 
still getting $60 per thousand guar- 
antees. Each broiler contractor is 
trying to hold on to his broiler grow- 
ers by not making a cut in the con- 
tract guarantee. Each feed contrac- 
tor feels that if he makes a reduc- 
tion, that he may lose his growers 
to another contractor. 

One Laurel, Del., grower recently 
reported making $70 per thousand on 
a flock when the market price was 
14.5¢. Growers today frequently pro- 
duce flocks with feed costs of less 
than 10¢ lb. But a year ago there 
appeared to be more of these low 
cost flocks than at the present time. 


SOUTHWEST — Turkey growers 
probably will work for nothing or 
maybe even lose money this year, 
according to feed men surveyed in 
the Kansas City area. Feed prices 
are $8 to $10 higher now than they 
were a year earlier and there is 
every indication that end market 
prices will be 4¢ to 5¢ Ib. lower 
than last year. 

Since not too many turkeys have 
been marketed in this area, there 
still is a chance that prices will im- 
prove to a break-even level, but they 
definitely aren’t there now. 

What effect this cost-price squeeze 
will have on turkey growers and 
feed manufacturers is still not known. 
However, feed men speculate that 
several things might happen: 

(1) Those growers who have been 
on open contracts will no longer want 
to invest any of their capital in tur- 
key-growing. This will mean that 
they will either be tied up with a 
contract from a feed manufacturer 
who is willing to risk money on their 
managerial ability, or they will be 


out of the business. 

(2) The poor growers will be 
weeded out by feed manufacturers, 
and they will find it difficult to get 
contracts. 

(3) Turkeys might be marketed at 
lighter weights since it is most cost- 
ly to put on those last few pounds. 

Feed companies will no doubt take 
a close look at turkey financing if 
this year proves to be as bad as it 
looks now. Some of them may de- 
cide to discontinue their turkey pro- 
grams, but feed men interviewed were 
openly skeptical that many would 
actually get out. There was even 
the view expressed that feed men 
would probably have to finance tur- 
keys next year in an effort to re- 
cover money that will be lost this 
year. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—F eed 
men here report that broiler feed 
prices are $5 ton higher than a year 
ago and that the broilers are bring- 
ing 5¢ Ib. less than they did last 
year. Turkey feeds are $7 ton high- 
er and the turkeys are also selling 
for 5¢ lb. less than a year ago. 

Feed men here are hoping for an 
adjustment in end-product prices 


OHIO VALLEY — Some poulfry- 
men in this area are using devious 
methods to try to wriggle out of their 
predicament. For one thing, some 
are not buying manufactured feeds, 
but using homemade mashes and 
feeding corn. 


SOUTH CENTRAL—Feed mills in 
this area are selling poultry feeds 
surprisingly close to last year’s price, 
even though soybean meal is $16 
ton higher, gluten meal $14 higher 
and meat scraps $30 higher. 

Broiler growers, though, are getting 
only 13¢ Ib. live weight at the farm, 
this year, as compared with 15%¢ 
last year. With a cost of produc- 
tion roportedly around 14 to 14%¢ 
Ib., the independent grower is being 
seriously hurt. It is generally be- 
lieved that the vertically integrated 
producer is probably coming close 
to his break-even point, providing 
he charges his operation only with 
actual costs and does not add in the 
normai profit that a hatchery, proc- 
essor, etc., would expect. 

Broiler processing plants seem to 
be coming out in pretty good shape. 

On the surface it would seem that 
the feed manufacturer, by getting 
the normal return on the feed he 
sells, was not being hurt. However, 
the feed manufacturer will certain- 
ly suffer a loss if his independent 
broiler feed customer is driven out 
of business. 

Young turkey hens are returning 
19¢ lb. live weight at the farms, to 
growers this week. During the same 
week a year ago, the grower received 
25¢. Market observers believe that 
the current selling price is nearly 
equal to the cost of production; some 
estimate this cost at 20¢. With heavi- 
er market receipts during the next 
few months, prices were expected to 
slide and put the grower in trouble 
This may not happen, though, as the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
commenced buying frozen birds for 
the school lunch program. This may 
succeed in holding up prices, if enough 
storage stocks are taken out of the 
market. Only time will tell if the 
grower will make any money this 
year. 


NORTHWEST — It is generally 
agreed among feed men in this area 
that there will be considerable finan- 
cial mortality among independent 
turkey and broiler growers due to 
the present squeeze of high feed 
costs and low end-product prices. 

However, here the agreement ends. 
Some think the mortality will tend 
to cut production while others think 
the same numbers of birds will be 
raised the next time around by few- 
er, better financed growers. 

One feed man said that the pres- 
ent financial squeeze will cause many 
of the independent growers to turn 
to some integrated arrangement. But, 


+ he said, he sees no letup in the price 


competition and indicated that the 


SHORTAGES OF LARGER 
SIZE BROILERS NOTED 


ATLANTA—Apparently there is a 
current demand for larger size broil- 
ers than now are being offered on 
the southeastern markets. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has for 
the past several days made note of 
the fact that sizes of broilers being 
marketed are smaller than buyers 
would like. 

Shortages of larger sizes have been 
reported the last several days from 
markets in Alabama, North Caro- 
lina and other southern markets, 
USDA said. 


next fierce round of competition will 
be among the integrated growing op- 
erations. 

In this area feed costs are up $5 
to $8 ton on complete poultry mashes 
and $12 to $15 on concentrates 

Opinions on the cost of feed next 
year were also divergent. One feed 
man said that government supports 
on ingredients will keep feed prices 
high. However, another feed man said 


that the prospects for a large soy- 
bean crop will lower the price of 
that protein ingredient and, conse- 
quently, the poultry ration prices 


NORTHEAST—Poultry feed prices 
in the New England area are $1 to $4 
a ton higher than a year ago, with 
an average rise of $2.50 

The advance was mostly caused by 
the upturn in soybeans. As a result 


| of the cost-price squeeze about 5% to 


6% of the marginal growers in the 
New England area have dropped out, 
with the big operators gaining by 
about that amount 

The depressed poultry market has 
given feed dealers a rough time with 
collections, especially with the small- 
er growers. New York state isn’t 
much of a broiler or poultry producer 
any more—many of the growers 
moved to Georgia and other favorable 
low-cost areas a long time ago. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Poultry 
producers are literally squirming un- 
der a terrific price-cost squeeze. Many 
progressive regional feed manufac- 
turers are squirming with them as 
they attempt to keep poultrymen in 
business during this rough economic 
period. 

Broiler mashes are running $5 ton 
higher than a year ago, mostly due 
to increases in basic cereal ingredi- 
ents and high concentrates such as 


soybean and linseed meal, meat 
scraps and fish meal 
3roiler producers are in a real 


pinch because prices paid for market- 
ready birds most of this year have 
averaged around 14 to 16¢ Ib., f.o.b 
ranch, with some growers finding that 
production costs were above actual 
sales prices 

Walter A. Schwedler, Portland 
past president of the National Tur- 
key Federation and general manager 
of Washore Turkey Assn. Hatchery 
reported that it now appears that 
hundreds of turkey growers are also 
in “deep” financial trouble. 

“Although marketing of 1961 tur- 
keys is just starting to gain momen- 
tum, producers who have sold mar- 
ket-ready birds have received prices 
that are 6¢ Ib. or more lower than a 
year ago,” Mr. Schwedler said 
“Labor costs are higher and turkey 
feed costs have generally advanced 
from $5 to $8 a ton.” 

Mr. Schwedler explains that pro- 
ducers are having trouble getting 25¢ 
lb. for A grade young hens, on an 
eviscerated basis, that last year sold 
to 31¢ Ib. 

“The average Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho turkey grower is facing a 
real problem and many are wonder- 
ing whether they will be raising tur- 
keys next year,” Mr. Schwedler said. 

CENTRAL STATES—Cutbacks on 
the part of broiler plants have eased 
that situation some, but there still 
seem to be enough “die-hards” who 
think that sufficient of the other fel- 
lows will drop out of the picture to 
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| bail out those who refuse to give up. 


| 


The recent partial price recovery 
may have generated a false spirit of 
optimism among some of the broiler 
people and caused them to think the 
worm had turned. 

Mixed feed manufacturers recog- 
nized the danger signals in the broil- 
er business months ago and warned 
and begged growers to cut back, but 
judging from the broiler feed demand 
until six weeks ago they got about 
as much attention as Orville Free- 
man at a Republican picnic. 

Current ingredient costs are run- 
ning about $13.50 ton higher than 
last year. 

If the new support rates of $1.20 
for corn and $2.30 for beans prove to 
be effective in bringing a more abun- 
dant life to the grain farmer, they 
are surely going to something less for 
the poultryman, one Chicago spokes- 
man commented, taking a look ahead. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—After 


| a successful turkey season last year, 
| everybody wanted to participate in 


the business this year. To insure a 
large volume of feed business, many 


| feed mills guaranteed growers 35 to 


40¢ per bird. And, undoubtedly many 


| of them will suffer severe losses due 
| to this arrangement. 


Turkey feeds are selling for $6 ton 
more this year than last and prices 
for the birds have declined 4 to 5¢ 
lb. Hens are selling at 17¢ Ib. and 
toms are 19¢ Ib., both below produc- 


| tion costs no matter how efficient the 


operation, spokesmen say. 

Most producers are resigned to 
losses this year, but some feel that 
the government is going to bail them 
out. 

The result of low broiler prices 
here has been a reduction in replace- 
ments. While production costs have 
advanced %¢ Ib. during the year, 
selling prices are off about 4¢ Ib. 

There is some feeling in this area 
that a few companies will go out of 
business by next year if their profit 
and loss statements do not show an 
improvement soon. Some growers 


| have been losing $2,000 to $20,000 a 


week, according to reports here. 


Increased Availability 
Seen for Cane Stalks 
As Litter, Feed Fiber 


BELLE GLADE, FLA.—The pros- 
pect of a substantial increase in the 
production of sugar cane litter for 
poultry houses next year was seen 
here this week because of the poten- 
tial gain in Florida sugar output re- 
sulting from the Cuban situation. 

Also, the oncoming cane produc- 
tion rise is expected to possibly in- 
crease interest in the use of the stalks 
as fiber content for feed. 

Work already has been started on 
clearing a site for a new $13 million 
sugar mill, one of three to be con- 
structed by the Florida Sugar Cane 
Growers Cooperative. Construction is 
expected to take almost a year, but 
the operators hope to have the new 
mill producing in time for the 1962-63 
harvest season. Co-op officials said 
the new mill will have a capacity of 
up to 5,000 tons of cane daily. 


PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


versus $2.01 last year. 

“At the conclusion of the first quar- 
ter, earnings were only 2¢ per share 
over last year; after six months they 
were 5¢ per share ahead; now the 
increase is 16¢ per share. Dollar sales 
and tonnage volume are both at an 
all time high. 

“Tf the profits of our affiliated in- 


| ternational companies were included, 


the total per share for the nine 
months of this fiscal year would be 
$2.34.” 

The company currently has 6,542,- 


429 shares of common stock outstand- 
| ing; last year it had 6,505,583 shares 


outstanding, the report showed. 
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Boston: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply spotty; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots, 
sacked; 134%¢ ib., ton lots, sacked; both 
unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand pretty good; trend 
supply adequate; spray $11.50 cwt., 
nged. 
rinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply 
searce; price firm at $12 cwt 


DRIED WHEY 


Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; $4.80@5 ecwt., sacked, 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard $4.75, sacked, 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


¥ “4 lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth, 
ton: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ALFALFA MEAL 34%, maximum fluorine .18%; gvaranteed 

Portland: Demand fair trend weak uniform analysis; earload $61.25, sacked, supply adequate; $5.10 cwt., carloads, 
supply ample; 1 suncured $39@40; 20 2100 bags, belt trees sacked; $5.25 ecwt., Le.L, sacked; both un- 
dehydrated pellet meal $69; both sacked NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients !od $52, sacked, in 100 lb. multiwall bags, | changed. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady , cee bulk 369, fo.b. Coronet, Fis e Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
suppiy adequate; 17 dehy alfalfa, 100,000 shown in these and adjoining columns are Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, supply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
A pellets $40@42, reground pe ts $4l@4 h locale bulk nimum calcium 238%, maximum fluor ine changed 
18% dehy alfaifa, 12 0 A pellets $42@45 P 4 P P $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
reground pellets $i4@46; 20% dehy alfalfa, | delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are | Wl! bags, $49 bulk. Fs supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
150,000 A pellets $454 reground pellets | Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18 changed 
$49@51; prices unchanged the latest quotations available from = Minneapolis: Price continues unchanged 

‘ine i: yerms fa tr lower maxi luo e 8% « 3.67 
i > Feedstuffs correspondents and are not | unit of Wales in 100 1b. multi- at f.o.b. shipping points. 
vite i 49, down 12 ; wa bags, 3 less in bulk. YWZE 

~ to poor; trend | necessarily these in effect on date of Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
steady; supply fair; $56.10, sacked, Boston, publication. The prices represent fair | minimum calcium 32%, maximum caleium Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
unchanged tradi | dd + } 36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 supply limited; 85% protein $95@100, 

Wt. Werth: Demand fair: trend firm on | average trading values an © nor neces- | per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- sacked, delivered Ft. Worth, up $1@2.50. 
dehydrated steady of suncure supply sarily represent extreme low or high levels | Wall bags; bulk $73; truck lots of less than Memphis: Demand normal; trend steady; 
sufficient; sacked dehydrated 17%, 100,- % : és . 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. supply tight; 85% meal $105, nominal, 
000 A $49@50. truck or rail. unchanged: at which individual sales might have oc- Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min up $2.50. 
suncurec 13 as um calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
on ~a-* jes n. grind, N 1 $42, curred. A descriptive summary of supply naximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b ply light; $98.50, unchanged. 

Memphis: Lier fair; trend steady and dematd factors prevalent in the feed © Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 a unit 
supply ample irated 17 protein ($3.65 per unit of P) of protein, sacked, unchanged. 
guaranteed § 100,000 s vitamir A $4 market appears on page 4 Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
up $1; reground pellets unchanged ' ly sufficient; minimum 18% phos supply short; §90, f.o.b Alabama and 

Beston: Wemand siow gup ru 31% « Georgia production points. 
iple ehyd ed, 1 down 18 fluorine 76.65, sackec unchange: 
$48, sacked Cincinnati: 15% phosphor carlots $74.30 FISH MEAL 

Los Angeles: Lemand for lehydr tou ts $84.30; 14 a phosphorus, carlots Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
steady, suncured slow nd steady 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less | $62.59, ton lots $72.50; f.o.b, Cincinnati, supply adequate; local production, 60% 
ply for dehydrated ed, su than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged. unchanged protein $1.55@1.87%2 a unit, unchanged 
pie lehydrated meal, 17 p St. Louis: Demand f trend firm; sup- DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE Chicago: Lemand good; supply 

$50@51; dehydrated pelle ply ample; 9% @10¢ carlots, sacked; Wa 7 eat trend firm; menhaden, East Coast $115@ 
protein, 100,000 A $5254: sun 10%¢ Ib., ton lots: 1b., leas than ton Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 119, Gulf $115@119; scrap, East Coast $111 
15% incured crumbles, lots car; hopper cé bagged, in less than and Gulf $111@115; Canadian her 
15% ur nged Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | C#Tload lots; $94.05, bulk, boscar ring $1.55 a unit of protein ; 
st rd uir; .trend steady; ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; | "oPPer car bagged, in carlots or Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply trated 17 protein 9% @12%¢ Ib., Lel tru oads ; : bagged, less than car- supply sufficient for nearby delivery; 
100,000 ite \ . 4, pellets $43, down oad; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $124; 60 
$1 CALCIUM CARBONATE ed with nearest producing point. new crop menhaden $127.50, both un 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend Cincinnati: De fair; trend steady; Chicago: Bulk, « arlots and truck loads, changed. 
steady; dehydrated, 17 protein, 100,000 supply adequate; $7@7.50 ewt., unchanged IS‘ phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate Boston: Demand steady; trend steady to 
units vitamin A $46 Ft. Worth: lL nd normal; trend steady; $89; packed in 100 lb. papers, 10 tons or firm; supply spotty; red fish 57% 112, 

M tehydrat ) supply suf nt 750. sacked. f.o.b. north | ™ore, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; nominal; white fish and menhaden $116, all 
units ami reground $42 | esser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and unchanged. 

Umaha; { $44, Omaha und fair; trend steady; | 71% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
b 1ate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; | °#80 Heights, Ill ‘ash ville supply tight; $2 a unit of protein, sacked 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 20 ton cars; both sacked, un Le | : Cincinnati: Lemand fair; trend steady; 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: changed granular, $81 (or $4.38 un t of P), freight supply adequate; $113.90, unchanged. 
supply ample; 64%¢ Ib., unchang Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- equalized from nearer. producing point, Buffalo: Lremand.fair; trend firm; sup 

kt. Worth: Demand good; trend ile; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags | C@rload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in ply scarce; 60% protein menhaden §125, 
supply moderate: prime t w, t yulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in | ‘ruck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more f.o.b, Buffalo, unchanged 
6¢ drums fo nortl granular grind $1 premium. | Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
packing plants with returnable drums, Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags d railroad stations and by truck at supply very limited; 60% menhaden $120, 
down \¢. $13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; | "esular feed mixing plants: California, Ari sacked, f.ob. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Beston: Demand good trend stonay: bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premium, zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; W ashington, Minneapolis: Lemand continues good; 

juate; tallow 6%¢ it ip “¢: delivered Minneapolis. Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107 15; bulk supply still tight; Canadian herring steady 
grease Ib, Up carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 at $1.90 a unit, f.o.b. West Coast, subject 
Demand fa stead CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL tons, $10 more to production; 60% West Coast blended 
eliew grease 6%.¢ . (All quotations for all cities are bulk Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus up $1 to $145. 
th. Beth unchanred basis, sacked basis $6 more) 8.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b 

St. Lewis: Demand fair; trend firm: sup- Minneapolis: Feed , Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight HOMINY FEED 
ply ample; yellow gre it ‘de iv Atlanta: Feed $45.10 producing Chieago: Demand fair trend slightly 
ered tank trucks or cars, \¢ higher Birmingham: Feed load basis; bulk $3 ton less. easier; supply ample; $35.50 

Chicago: Demand govd: trend unchanged : Feed $46.60 Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup 
supply fair; bleachabie fancy tallow $6.62 Feed $35, meal $74 18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum ply fair; $48, up $3.60 
cwt., yellow grease $5.62% cwt., tank truck Cleveland: Feed $4 neal $82 calcium 23%, masimam gees 12%; en 8 Los Angeles: Demand good; trend easier; 
or carload Denver: Feed $45.30, 1 $84.30 toad and -50, in 10( supply limited; hominy meal $53, hominy 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; Ft. Worth: Feed $45.80, meal $82.80 bulk $72.50, f.o.b. Texas $55, $2. if 
supply ample; 6¢ Ib., f.0.b. Alabat an Indianapolis: Feed $40.25, meal $79.25 ‘ St. Louis: Demand siow; trend firm; sup- 
Alabama and ve. Werth: fa re trend steady: ply ample; yellow $39, down 50¢ 

St. Paul: Demand continues good; sup Louisville: Feed $41.55, meal $80.55 | eS , a ge $81.50, sac saan Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
ply ample; bieachable fancy steady at New York: Feed $46.20, meal $85.20 Rn ee egg roy ort. — ge supply scarce; white or yellow $37.50@ 
6%¢ producer's plant New Orleans: Feed $45, meal $84 | Supply aceqgua phosphorus $95.10, unchanged. 

Norfolk: Feed $45.60, meal $84.60 | eked, unchanged. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
BARLEY FEED Philadelphia: Feed $15.80, meal $84.80 | Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend | suppiy adequate; $41, down $1 

Boston: Demand good; trend rm; sup St. Louis: Feed $ meal $74 . aay 4 pon otal ty $82.93, sacked, Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
ply 48.50, up $3.50 hange< $88.80 lower; supply fair to good; $47.50, Boston, 

Res Demand and supply lim COCONUT OIL MEAL innati: 18% unchanged. 
ited; trend firmer; $2.65 ewt., up Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; ti be LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Baltimore: Demand fair supply mod supply adequate; solvent $65.20 ' o.b. production points, ALNSEE ME: 
erate; trend unchanged; $47.50, “en ked Los Angeles: Demand limited trend ncnanged. Chicago: Demand good; trend $1@1.50 

Chicago: Demand and’ supply fair; trend steady supply moderate; copra cake $65, DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS $56, ex- 

unchs eller 52, Minneapolis basis. 
steady; $37, sacked inchanged Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- P Ft. Worth: eens slow; trend steady; 

BLOOD MEAL CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES $57 oes. n supply moderate; 34% protein extracted 
sce ‘ ‘ Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- i aio: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- $71.7 down $1. 
sacked, ur unged Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; te $58 light; 32% $76.20, unchanged. 

Chicago: Dem good: trend firm: sup- upply limited; é¢ Ib. unchanged upply adequate; $58, unchanged. Los Angeles: Lemand slow; trend steady; 

ply fair; 80 tein $138, wacked. DRIED BEET PULP supply adequate; local production 31% pro- 
CORN OF MEAL Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup unchanged. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) | Cincinnati: Lemand poor; trend steady; ply plentiful; $62.50@ 64 50, sacked. ome Peay ge a ge er; 
supp! fair; 100, sackes Cincinnati, un es: yermand an¢ rend steady; } 
‘changed COTTONSEED MEAL supply moderate; $46, August and Septem- | Minne 

Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup- Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; | ber, unchanged apolis mee Me aa oe . 
ply fair; $105, sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo, un- supply ample; $58@60, unchanged Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 

changed. | Ft. Worth: Deman fair trend lower; supply tight; $47.58, sacked steady $55 50 f.0.b. Minneapolis un- 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: fering rderate 11 old process $58@ Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- changed 
supply suffi sacked domest $100, 8.50 f.o mills Ft Worth, unchanged ply poor; $71, sacked, Boston, unchanged ; ia: " P ] 8 , ™ 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged to 50¢ lower; solvent $60.30, unchanged; Atlanta: No demand; trend steady; sup- age a > gsee 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup pellet 7 ply very little; $68, sacked, delivered. 2% expeller $61.50 
ply steady $10 unchanged Memph poor; trend steady to 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; | lower; suppiy ample; prime 41% protein, old DRIED BUTTERMILK MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
supply ample; yrted $80, 20 ton lots process $64 20, up $1 » 41 protein new Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 

sacked, unchanged pro ply ample; medium acid $9.75@10.50 ewt., supply sufficient; meat and bone $100 bulk, 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend st. low; trend steady; sweet cream $9.75@19.50 cwt., both sacked $102.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged 
steady; $97.50, sacked a vent process $67.50, Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
firm; 14¢ lb., unchanged. »ly moderate; 50% protein $107.50, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS Portland: Demand slow: steady; Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; Los Angeles: tread 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; | Supply tight 41 olvent q supply light; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked, un- supply moderate; 50% protein $1.80 a unit 
supply adequate; $49, unchanged Kansas City: Demand siow; nd steady; changed unchanged. : 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to il solvent process $64.80, Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
ont. ‘Worth: fair; $45, Boston, off $1 old process $64.50@65, un- ply about fair; $10.60 ecwt., unchanged. steady; $1.60 a protein unit; converted 50% 
: De nd slow; trend stead $94.50, unchanged. 
supply sufficient; 2¢ protein $55, sacked ind poor; trend higher; DRIED CITRUS PULP Memphis: lame extremely dull; trend 
unchanged supply tight Boston: Demand fair; trend easy; supply easier; supply surplus this area; 50% pro- 
Las Angeles: Demand good; trend stendy Buffalo: Demat or; trend higher; sup- adequate; $52.75, sacked, down $1.45. tein $100, nominal, without billing; 50% 
supply adequate; $50, unchanged ply fair to poor; $87.20, sacke Boston, Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; protein $103, nominal, with rail transit; 
Boston: . nd slow; trend easy; sup- | UP. & supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp both unchanged., 
ply 2¢ $45@46, down $1@1.10 | Atla Demand fair; trend steady; sup- $40@41, both unchanged. St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
st : Demand fair; trend easy; sup- ply limited; 41 $67, delivered from Texas. Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend supply limited; 50% $103, unchanged. P 
ply 26% protein $38, steady | Chicago: Demand nd supply fair; trend dy; supply fair; 35, sacked, f.o.b. Portland: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend $2 easier: steady; hydrauli $65.50, solvent $65.50, ida points, unchanged. ply ample; 50% $85, sacked. 
supply ample; 26% protein $35 Memphis basis Attanta: Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend steady to 
supply good; pulp $35, sacked; mea easier; supply li ; 50% aps 
BREWERS DRIED CURACAC PHOSPHATE sacked; both f.0.b. Florida processing | toh $2.50" 
Buffalo: Demand slow; trend easier; sup New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus plants, Cincinnati: Demand excellent; trend 
wig eGeanate; | 08.49 - off 10¢. oes 50 ree $49.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- DRIED SKIM MILK strong; supply short; 50% meat and bone 
: 9@10 ckec eans, Jacks« e > Bed Ying 
An. acksonvill and =©Philadelphia. Chicago: Demand fair; trend trifle high- =P $1. 
FLU er; supply ample; $11.50@12 cwt., sacked. y: Demand good; trend steady; 
ply steady; 11¢ Ib., unchanged DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE Ft. Worth: Bn fair: trend steady: supply searce; 50% $105, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, supply sufficient; $15.65 et. sacked, on. St. Paul: Demand slow; supply ample; 


supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked; | minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium | changed, (Turn to QUOTES, page 94) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal Leads Ingredients to Lower Level _ 


Soybean meal led the ingredient 
markets around the nation to lower 
ground during the week. 

That ingredient was off an average 
of $2.10, according to figures of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (see 
table). Middlings also were sharply 
lower, according to the USDA figures 
Showing the most strength to the 
USDA reporting period ending Aug. 8 
was tankage with a gain of $1.90 
However, there was noticeable 
ness in both the tankage and meat 
meal prices at the end of the week 

The over-all feedstuffs index was 
off 1.6 during the week ending Aug 
8, USDA said. 


East 

BOSTON: Trade demand was sur- 
prisingly good in the local millfeed 
market last week despite the excel- 
lent pasturage conditions. 

Most of the activity, however, was 


soft- 


confined to spot or nearby require- 
ments. Price changes as a general 
rule were on the limited side, re- 


flecting a fairly good balance between 
supply and demand. 

The demand for hominy feed was 
sufficient to enable that grain to reg- 
ister the maximum advance the 
week. Outstanding on the weak 
were bran and middlings along with 
soybean meal. 

Formula feed demand was still 
largely confined to turkeys and hogs 
The egg market decline in the East 
has stepped up flock liquidation, par- 
ticularly in northern New England 

BUFFALO: Ingredient prices were 
generally lower on lack of demand 
with some of the items skidding 
sharply. 

Cash corn, in a reverse of the fu- 
tures market, was up 3¢. Corn from 
the country isn’t too plentiful, and 
although there is a lot of Commodity 


of 


side 


Credit Corp. available, mixers don’t 
want to use it because of its high 
damage. Oats were off 1¢ to 2¢ and 
barley and feed wheat were un- 
changed 

Animal tallow rallied to 6%¢ 
lb. Efforts to find a home for soy- 


bean oil meal resulted in a $4.50 price 
drop. Gluten meal and linseed oil 
meal were steady, but cottonseed oil 
meal gained $2.80. One spokesman 
said meat scraps “came to its senses” 
as it dropped $2.50 in a quiet market 

Alfalfa meal was off $1 as were 
hominy feed and brewers’ grains. 

Millfeeds slipped lower, with no de- 
liveries scheduled for next week be- 
cause of the possibility of a grain 
strike on Buffalo’s waterfront. Bran 
and middlings were down $2.50 and 
red dog was off $3. Prices met con- 
sumer resistance as levels hit sea- 
sonal lows at terminal markets. 


Midwest 

CINCINNATI: Ingredient manu - 
facturers described the market this 
week as indifferent and very light in 
volume. Some of the indifference can 
be attributed to the facts that farm- 
lands are lush for feeding livestock 
with what is on hand, and the rush 
to finish harvesting which is upper- 
most in every farmer’s mind. 

While the market was slow, there 
was some movement upward with ad- 
vances of $1 for corn oil meal, cot- 
tonseed oil meal and meat scraps 
Linseed oi] meal inched upward 50¢ 

On the downside there was a defi- 
nite drop with soybean oil meal lead- 
ing the way with a drop of $4 and 
followed by middlings at $3.50, bran 
at $1.50, alfalfa meal, $1 to $2, and 
hominy feed, $1. 


CHICAGO: Coincident with the 
sharp sell-off in September soybean 
futures, there were equally substan- 
tial declines in the price tags on cash 
soybean meal as well as on the ma- 
turing August meal futures. 

September beans have lost ground 


| 


very fast on the new crop November 
recently. At the close of the Aug. 9 
session, the premium for old crop 
September over the November had 
dwindled down to 2%¢ bu. which 
compares with around 9¢ as recently 
as July 25. There are people in the 
trade who are predicting that the 
nearby month will go to a discount 
in the fairly near future. Naturally 
this brought on by a combination of 
relative proximity of an all-time rec- 
ord high crop on one hand and steady 
dwindling in the movement of beans 
into export channels on the other, has 
done much to undermine confidence 
in the long side of the old crop future 

While it is a very common belief 
that the carryover of 1960 beans into 
the 1961 crop year is not going to be 
much more than a generous handful 
one hears very few arguments being 
advanced in favor of a higher level 
of prices for the September position 
Still another item against it the 
fact that Chicago stocks of soybeans 
at better than 5 million bushels are 
very slow in being cut into. 

All of this in turn has had a de- 
pressing influence on bean meal 
prices. Unrestricted billing 44% meal 
selling at $66 and FIL at $60: 
these represent declines of $2 to $2.50 
for the week. 

For 50% protein, unrestricted is 
moving at $71.50 and ETL at $65.50 
to $66 for declines of $2.50 to $3 pe 
ton. 

August meal went into a tail-spin 
on two successive days this week, 
selling off a total of around $5.75 per 
ton between the close Aug. 7 and the 
low tick Aug. 9 

Volume of trade was liberal this 
week at 5,267 lots of 100 tons each 
for an average of better than 100,000 
tons per day. The open commitment 
in August bean futures is slow in be- 
ing cut down; as of the close of busi- 
ness, Aug. 8, it was still 1,889 lots. 


1S 


1S 


ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredients were 
mostly lower last week with the larg- 
est downturns registered in soybean 
meal, millfeeds and feed grains. Trad- 
ing was slow, mostly for nearby ship- 
ment as buyers usually preferred to 
hold down inventory accumulations 

Soybean meal supplies were a lit- 
tle scarce for nearby shipment and 
it possibly may be touch and go on 
supplies before new crop crushings 
become available. However, buyers 
appeared to be convinced that there 
would be enough to go around, and 
there was no present need to reach 
for meal. Some indicated they thought 
prices would stay in the $65 to $70 
range. 

Immediate shipment of cottonseed 
meal from the Mississippi Valley was 
practically unobtainable, but offer- 
ings were being made from Texas 
points. Buyers delayed purchases as 
new crop offers were beginning to 
appear. 

Brewers grains, previously in scant 
supply, loosened up during the week 
Producers said that the strong east- 
ern demand, that had held prices up 
during June and July, had suddenly 
bogged down. Local demand contin- 
ues at a good level. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Soy- 


bean meal declined $1.50 to $2.50 
during the week in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul ingredient market. Under 


slow demand, the 44% soybean meal 
dropped to $62.50 at week’s end. 

Other activity in the dull market 
was mainly in the animal proteins. 
The price of tankage advanced $1 to 
$2 to a level of $108 to $112. Meat 
and bone meal was $1 higher to $1 
lower, with the range now $112 to 
$116. There was some softness in 
both those products at the end of the 
week. 

A $1 advance to $145 was posted by 
60% West Coast blended fish meal. 

Oat product prices were steady to 


off $1 under the influence of a slug- 


gish demand 


South 

ATLANTA: Soybean meal produc- 
tion still greater than demand 
with processors reducing their asking 
prices $3 per ton to move loaded cars 
on track. South Geor; and south 
Alabama cottonseed ls hope to be 
in operation during the week of Aug 
21, but their asking price for meal is 
higher than buyers are willing to pay 
as many believe that when the mills 
are in heavy production prices will 
drop. However, the first few cars that 
are produced will be sold at the high- 
asking prices to replace inven- 
tories and buyers are only buying on 
an as-needed basis 

Citrus processors who reduced their 
prices to the $35 level are reporting 
an increase in the movement of their 
pulp, and there should steady 
increase in shipment from 


is 


er 


be a 


here on 


out to the new season this fall 

The industry report released this 
week showed that there was over 
103,000 tons of pulp in store Aug. 1 
against 47,000 tons at this time last 
year, with no hopes of prices ad- 
vancing. 

Good supplies of corn are still 
available with prices ranging from 
$1.27 to $1.38 depending upon loca- 
tion. 


MEMPHIS: Business in feed in- 
gredients was slow on the Memphis 
market this week. 


Since Memphis is a large broile 
feed concentrate manufacturing cen 
ter and broiler prices are as low as 


they are, trade in this field tended 
to be very slow. 

Except for occasional cars 
smaller independent producers, 
falfa was at prices 
Local producers n some 
difficultv maintaining ulity during 
July. Most mills in a fairly 
well sold-up position and seasonal ad- 
vances probably will hold. Ample 
rainfall in July and August is provid- 
ing sufficient growth and production 
The balance of the season should be 
good 

The sovbean oil market was 
very weak. with price reductions oc- 
curing daily. The demand was gen- 
considered Buvers were 
only occa 
mostly car- 
Fnouch tonnage 
available for 


from 

al- 
firm advanced 
experienced 
qu 


are now 


meal 


noor 


erallv 
reducing inventories and 
trades 
lot for fill-in needs 
loaded and readily 
immediate shipment. In some cases 
it is pressing on the market. Old crop 
soybeans down until some 
streneth returns to them, it is doubt- 
ful much improvement can be ex- 
pected in soybean oil meal prices 


sional develoned 


is 


sold and 


No local cottonseed oi] meal pro- 
Auction is available here 
Oilceed meal futures suffered a de- 


cline on the Memphis Board of Trad: 
during the week in lieht of the slow 
cash demoand and weakness in old 


cron sovbeans 

Unrestricted sovbean oil meal 
closed Aug. & $1.25 to 
er than on Aug. 1 and 
cottonseed oil meal $1 to $2.50 lower 

Trading volume for 
amounted to 4.200 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal 


2 ner ton low 
bulk colvent 


the week 


Southwest 

FT. WORTH: Demand for feed in- 
eredients continued generally slow 
with only moderate changes in a few 
quotations 

On the higher side were: Feather 
un $1 to $2.50: bulk bran. 50¢: 
50% sovbean meal, 40¢ to $1.70. and 
vegetable and animal fat, %¢ Ib. 

Midds and sacked shorts were $1 
to $1.50 lower, stabilized animal fat 
was down %¢ Ib., and old process 
cottonseed meal was unchanged to 
50¢ lower. 

Milo prices continued to decline as 


meal 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices® 


Change 
Aug. Aug. from 
8, & previous 
1961 1961 wee 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal 76.90 79.00 —2.10 
Cottonseed meal 65.00 65.45 — .45 
Linseed meal 28.48 64.35 + .25 
Copra cake or meal.. 59.50 59.50 ia 
Peanut meal .. 64.00 63.00 +1.00 
94.6 96.5 —I9 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Meat meal 100.95 100.30 + .65 
Tankage 101.40 99.50 +1.90 
Index 88.6 + 6 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.85 46.85 
ist. dried grains 59.20 59.20 ac 
Brewers dried grains 40.25 41.40 —1.15 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
34.75 36.45 —1.70 
Midds. and shorts 35.90 38.20 —2.30 
Index er 63.8 67.4 —3.6 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Hominy feed ... 42.45 42.85 — 40 
Rice bran 31.25 31.25 
ndex me 65.4 66.0 — 6 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 46.15 46.45 — .30 
Index . 89.4 — 6 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 28.19 28.19 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
Index 84.5 8.1 —I1.6 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
es 38.70 39.20 — .50 
SPE 44.10 44.70 — .60 
Barley aia 42.60 42.70 — .10 
Grain sorghums 39.80 41.30 —1.50 
Index ; 63.2 64.0 — 8 
"Base period of index is 1947-49. 


Source: USDA 


the harvest progressed and were 8¢ 
lower than the previous week. 


West 


PORTLAND: Local feed quotations 
averaged lower during the first week 
in August. Trading appeared to be 
on the moderate side with feed in- 
gredient purchases confined mostly to 
prompt and immediate needs. 

Soybean meal listings were $1 to 
$1.50 a ton lower at the close during 
quiet dealings; other oil seed meal 
values were unchanged. Animal pro- 
tein feeds were barely unchanged to 
easier with meat and bone meal 
values unchanged to as much as $2.50 
a ton lower. 

Feed corn quotations declined 50¢ 
a ton while prices for oats, barley 
and milo were under pressure and 
barely unchanged at the finish. Wheat 
millfeed listings were pressured $1.50 
a ton lower in the face of sharply 
increased supplies and a narrow de- 
mand. 

Suncured alfalfa meal quotes closed 
$1 to $2 a ton lower, while listings 
for dehydrated pellet meal held un- 
changed. 

Alfalfa hay prices continued un- 
changed at Portland and throughout 
the region following reports that har- 
vesting progressed rapidly and sup- 
plies were plentiful. Sales of good 
quality alfalfa comparable to USS. 
No. 2 green were reported within a 
range of $28 to $34 per ton, baled, 
delivered, Portland and Seattle feed- 
ing districts. The wide range reflected 
various quality factors, area where 
grown and differences in transporta- 
tion costs. Most sales of good and 
top quality were still considered with- 
in the $30 to $32 a ton range. 


Other Reports 


FISH MEAL: During May, 1961, 
nearly 33,000 tons of fish meal and 
scrap was produced in the U:S., an 
increase of 59% compared with May 
1960. 

Menhaden meal production, at 29,- 
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000 tons, accounted for 88% of the 
May meal total, according to figures 
from the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior. 

Meal and scrap production during 
the first five months of 1961 amount- 
ed to 47,000 tons, above the 
same period of 1960, the’ department 
figures indicated. 


MOLASSES: Cuban sugar produc- 
tion for the season just ended was 
reported at 6,567,386 Spanish long 
tons compared with 5,686,559 last 
year, according to the Cuban Sugar 
Stabilization Institute. Cuban black- 
strap production was reported at 320 
million gallons as against 287 mil- 
lion in 1960. Trade sources say Cuba 
is using a substantial portion of the 
blackstrap production in making in- 
dustrial alechol and for other internal 
uses. 

Trade reports also indicate that 
Cuba is dismantling 52 small sugar 
mills and shipping them to Commu- 
nist China. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said that this does not 
necessarily imply a reduction in pro- 
duction because Cuban mill capacity 
is estimated by the trade at around 
8 million Spanish long tons of sugar. 
However, Cuba had previously an- 
nounced intentions to divert some 
sugar cane acreage to other uses. 


aa 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 92) 


price was $1 higher to $1 lower, the range 


being $112@116 
MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 


Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natura! 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 

MILLFEED 

Mi Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; sacked middlings steady at $35: 
sacked bran steady at $34; sacked red 
dog steady at $49 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend weak: 
supply ample; sacked bran $31.50@32, un 
changed; sacked shorts $32@32.50, up 50¢; 
bulk bran $24.50@25, down $2; bulk shorts 
$25.50@26, down $2.50, bulk middlings 
$25.50@26, down $1 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample sacked bran $37, sacked 
shorts 38.50, down $1.50; bulk bran $39, 
down $2; bulk middlings $31 lown $1.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
for bran, lower on middlings and sacked 
shorts; supply eufficient; bran bul $36, 
burlaps $40.59; gray shorts, bu $37.50, 
burlaps $41.50; middlings, bulk $36, deliv 
ered Texas common points; bulk bran up 
50¢, sacked bran unchanged, bulk shorts 
unchanged, sacked shorts down $1, mid 
dlings down $1.50 

Chicago: Demand less aggressive: trend 
lower to off $1.50@2; supply ample; stand- 
ard bran $39.50, standard midds 32, red 
dog $38 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 


adequate; bran $36, 


supply 
middlings $36, down $3.50. 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup 
ply plentiful; bran $41.60, off $2.50; mid 
dlings $41.60, off $3. 


Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend low- 


er; supply adequate to good; bran $31.50, 
off $2.50; middlings $33, off $2.50; red 
dog $37.50, off $3; ail prices f.0.b. Buffalo 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran $32.80, up $2; gray 
shorts $34.30, up $2.50; standard midds 
$33.80, down 

Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $35@35.50 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply increased; standard millrun $41.50@ 
42.50, down $2.50; red bran $44, down 
$1@2. 

MOLASSES 
Worth: Demand fair: 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 
f.o.b. Heuston; truck $31.49, 
Worth, seller's market price 
shipment, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply mple blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
ear, f.0.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $30.59 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal., tank cars, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
supply ample $25.50, tank cars; 25.75. 
tank trucks; both unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal. tank 
cars, New Orleans 


rt. trend steady 
14%¢ gal., 
delivered Ft 
on date of 


t t 33 for blend 
Demand 


citrus $21, 


eet 
Atlanta: 
ply limited; 
essing plants 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady 
ply 16%¢ f.o.b. Albany 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans 
unchanged 

Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
changed. 


trend steady: 
f.o.b. Florida 


fair; 


sup 
proc 


sup 
good; gal., 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
14%¢ gal., New Orleans, un 


oAT 
Boston: Demand 
ply irregular; white 
unchanged; reground 
Oe. 
Minneapolis: 
rdequate; 
feeding rolled 
ing oatmeal 
ized off 50¢ 
tead at $61 


PRODUCTS 

trend steady; sup 
pulverized $53.50@51 
oat feed $22, down 


slow; 


sluggish; supp!) 
to $1 lower; sacked 
off $1 to $80; sacked feed 
off $1 to $64; sacked pulver 
to $43.50; sacked crimped 
sacked oat feed steady 


Demand 
prices steady 


at $20 

. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply sufficient 10% protein oat mill- 
$42.90 down 40¢; reground 
sacked, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand fair: trend irregular 
supply adequate; reground oat feed $12 
No 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $68 
feeding rolle oats $72 

St. Loui Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; white pulverized $44, unchanged 
reground oat feed $13.50, up §1. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak 
supply ample; oat mill by-product $15 
sacked, down $1 feeding rolled oats 
75, sacked, down $2. 
Demand poor; trend 
pulverized white 


sacked 


80 


er 
@16 
$74@ 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
“#51, unchanged 
Baffale: Demand 
steady to higher; 


steady: 
oats $45 


and supply fair; trend 
$27.60, sacked, Boston, 


PEANUT OI MEAL 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; 45% $63 for solvent process, 
f.o.b. Alabama producing mills. 

Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $79, 
unchanged. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; meat meal $94, f.o0.b. Ala- 
bema and Georgia production points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 


Atlanta: 


sacked, 


There's no choking or starving of process machines 


with a Draver Feeder to regulate feed 


Hammer and attrition mills, sifters, dryers, and other process machines 
do their best—production-wise and cost-wise—only when fed at desired 
capacities—uniformly. With a Gump Draver Feeder to regulate the 
feed, you'll eliminate shut-downs caused by overfeeding, and minimize 
under-production brought about by starving your processing unit. With a 
Draver Feeder, each machine can be kept at top production efficiency 
and quality control will be simplified. Whatever your needs—small or 
large capacity, continuous or automatic batch system—we have the size 
and style Draver to suit your process machines. Write or call for details, 


without obligation. 


7, 8. F. Gump Co. 


SALES AND SERVICE 


New York 36 
San Francisco 5 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Iilinois 
JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 


TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


down $1.50; 


supply very scarce; $105@107.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. Texas plants, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 55% meal $100, nominal, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Boston: Demard very good; trend firm; 
supply short; $100, unchanged. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand 
available; bran 
when offered. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply very scarce, most mills closed down 
season; rice bran $37, f.0.b. south 
Texas rice mills, sacked, unchanged; hulls 
$2, bulk, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Lemand good; trend steady; 
supply light; California production, high 
fat content, bran $53, sacked, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend siow; sup- 
ply only fair; $53.60, Boston, unchanged. 


SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply tight; 
unground Canadian steady at $18; domestic 


BY-PRODUCTS 
trend 
sacked, 


steady; 
deliv 


good; 
hone $45, 
ered 


lor 


lights $3@10, domestic mediums $12@20, 
domestic heavies §20@28; 15% flax screen- 
ings $42. 


trend steady; sup- 
28.50, Canadian 


Chicago: Vemand fair; 
ply ample; ground grain 
$23.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged, 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend Steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; ground $36.50, 
sacked, New York, lake and rail, up $3; 
unground $28, bulk, New York, up 5bt¢ 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply very tight; unground grain screen- 
ings $21.75, unchanged. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 

Atlanta: $20.25. 

Buffalo: $25.50. 

Chicago: $24.96. 

Cincinnati: $23.64 

Des Moines: $25.42. 

Kansas City: $25.07. 

Memphis: $22.28. 

Minneapolis: $26.12. 

Vhiladelphia: $24.51. 

St. Louis: $24.32. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup 
ply good; 44% 72, delivered. 

Minneapolis: Lemand siow; supply ade- 
juate; 44% off $1.50@2.50 to a level of 
$62.50; 50% $68.50. 

Los Angeles: Lemand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $91.10, unchanged to §1 
iower, 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $65.50, 
f.o.b Memphis, down $5. 

Chieage: Demand slower; trend lower 
by $2@3; supply ample; Decatur basis 
i4 protein, unrestricted billing $66, E.T.L 
$60; 50% protein, unrestricted $71.50, E.T.L 
$65.50 @66. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend lower 
on 44% higher on 50%; offerings suf- 
ficient; 44% 77.40 August to first half 
September, down 30¢ to $1.60; 50% $86.40, 
August to first half September, up 40¢ 
o $1.7 

Boston: Demand quiet; trend easier; sup 
ply plentiful; 44% $59, off $5; 50% $64.50, 
lown $3.50; prices f.o.b, Lvecatur. 

St. Leuis: Lemand slow; trend easy; sup 
ply adequate; 44% $66, basis Decatur, 
down $3.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply adequate; 44% $90.60, 50% $96.10 

Kansas City: Demand siow; trend weak; 
supply adequate; 44% solvent process 
$64.50@65, Decatur, down $4. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $66, Decatur, down $4. 


Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend low- 


er; supply fair to good; $58, Wecatur, 
ff $4.50. 
TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $100, un 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
none available: 60% digester $105, Cin- 
cinnati, if available. 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supply fair; 
price advanced $1@2; $108@112, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 


upply fair; 60% protein $107.50, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 60% digester $105, sacked, 


Worth, unchanged. 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 


$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
slent $95, f.0.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

or, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
all states to the East. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, cars or trucks, delivered in states east 
of and including Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north cen- 
tral Texas, up %¢. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged . 


PELLET MILL PERMIT 

FILLMORE, UTAH — Bob Kesler, 
Fillmore, has applied for a permit to 
build an alfalfa pellet mill in the city. 
His request is for a building at the 
site of a roller mill owned by the 
Utah Poultry Co-op, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in June. A public hear- 
ing will be held on issuance of the 
permit because the site is within the 
city limits. 


CONTROL 


(Continued from page 1) 


for the meeting, more than 80% of 
the entire broiler production in the 
US. has been represented at pre- 
vious meetings. 

Three meetings have already been 
held, spokesmen said. At the first, 
every one of the 11 major southeast- 
ern broiler states was represented 
either in person or by proxy. 

Definite Plan Possible 


The forthcoming Atlanta meeting 
next week, which will be the fourth 
gathering, will possibly see a definite 
plan of action outlined. Pledges may 
be offered for signature, promising 
to cooperate in the drive to bring 
order to a chaotic industry, spokes- 
men said. 

Where the movement started to- 
ward industry control was not clear, 
but according to spokesmen it 
seemed to have started among a 
group of processors and growers in 
Mississippi. Several small meetings 
were held there at which it was point- 
ed out that it is up to the industry 
to put the poultry business on a more 
profitable basis. The Mississippians, it 
was believed, spread the word around 
and from that point it seemed to 
“snowball.” 

“Attendance at the 
meetings which have already been 
held, represented 80% of the indus- 
try,” according to Marvin Gray, 
Southern Poultry Co., Monroe, Ga., 
who is acting as spokesman for the 
meetings. 

“We're going to try to work out 
a plan to remove overproduction in 
any and all ways possible, even if it 
means killing off hens,” he said. 

He emphasized that it is the pre- 
rogative of each processor, whether 
he be feed man, exclusive processor 
or grower to learn his own cost 
“No one can question the evaluation 
of a company‘s product —only he 
knows the condition of his bank ac- 
count. It is his right to say what 
his merchandise is worth,” Mr. Gray 
Said, pointing out as an example that 
ice packed poultry is one product 
that is consistently sold without re- 
lation to its cost. 


Enthusiasm High 

“The enthusiasm toward a plan 
of voluntary control to remove over- 
production and enable everyone to 
get on a firmer basis has been stu- 
pendous and I might say that of all 
the people in attendance at the meet- 
ings that have been held so far, 
there has been only one dissenter,” 
he said. 

A plan may be adopted similar to 
the one worked out in Arkansas last 
week, whereby that state proposed 
a 15% cutback and offered pledges 
to be signed by industrymen. The 
exact plan has not yet been com- 
pleted and it may be on the basis 
of controlling hatching eggs, or even 
killing off hens, if need be, Mr. 
Gray said. 

Representatives of Arkansas at- 
tended one of the Atlanta meetings, 
Mr. Gray said, and he expressed a 
hope that they would have repre- 
sentatives on hand for the Atlanta 
meeting next week. 

Attendance at the sessions held 
so far has been remarkably high. 
At the first, 60 to 70 representa- 
tives were on hand and the other 
meetings have seen increased num- 
bers, Mr. Gray said. The first meet- 
ing showed so much interest in the 
proposed plan that it lasted for 3'% 
hours. 

Actually, industry spokesmen said, 
no one organization has been the 
ringleader in the movement. 

“Didn’t Start Movement” 

Ralph White of the Georgia Proc- 
essors Assn., denied that that or- 
ganization had started the movement, 
as had been reported. 

“I attended one of the meetings 
as an observer, but the Georgia 
Processors Assn. was not the insti- 
gator of the plan,” he said. “It is my 
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understanding it started in Missis- 
sippi and that other groups have met 
in some of the other states. It just 
seemed to grow from there,” he said 

A group of North Carolinians met 
recently at Salisbury, N.C., and came 
to the conclusion that it is up to the 
people in the trade to rectify some 
of the conditions, market and produc- 
tion wise, or else. From Texas have 
come reports of meetings proposing 
a 10% cutback. 


SEMINAR 


(Continued from page 
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general session, Thursday morning, 
discussing the “development and 
preparation” phase of sales manage- 
ment self-improvement. 


14 Speakers in All 
With the addition of these two 
speakers, the seminar program in- 
cludes 10 leaders from the feed in- 
dustry and four experts from “the 
outside,” according to Mr. Fuller. In 
addition, a special feature this year 


will be “buzz sessions,” which Mr. 
Fuller said will permit maximum 
exchange of ideas and experiences 


between speakers and seminar regis- 
trants. Several of the speakers, each 
assisted by a program committee 
member, will conduct individual, in- 
formal discussions among smaller 
groups. 

Mr. Fuller urged all feed industry 
sales and marketing executives to at- 
tend whether or not their firm is a 
member of AFMA. The seminar is 
open to all sales and marketing exe- 
cutives, not just those who are mem- 
bers of AFMA. Also, it was noted, 
there is no limit to the number of 
sales and marketing executives per 
company who can attend the meet- 
ing. However, it was emphasized that 
this seminar is not a “convention” in 
the usual sense of the word. It will 
be a serious, hard hitting, “all busi- 
ness” proposition, AFMA officials 
noted. 


Three Program Sessions 


Robert D. Emmons, general sales 
manager of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., is chairman of the 
executive committee of the council 
and will open the program on Sept. 
20 with the chairman’s report. 

As announced previously (Feed- 
stuffs, July 8), the three program 
sessions will have these themes: (1) 
Effects of a rapidly changing agri- 
business on feed marketing, (2) ele- 
ments of selecting, training and de- 
ployment of sales manpower, and (3) 
techniques of becoming better sales 
managers. 

The executive committee of the 
Sales Executive Council will meet on 
Tuesday, Sept. 19. Registration for 
the seminar will get underway dur- 
ing the late afternoon and evening 
on July 19 and will continue in the 
morning on Sept. 20. A cocktail party 
for all registrants will be held from 
6 to 7 p.m. on Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
A luncheon for registrants will be 
held on Thursday, Sept. 21, and the 
seminar will adjourn following that. 


Outline of Program 


Here’s a quick run-down on the 
speaking program: 

First General Session—Wednesday 
morning, Sept. 20—Mr. Fuller presid- 
ing: 

“Chairman Reports’—Mr. Emmons. 

“Sell or Surrender’’—Dean McNeal, 
executive vice president, the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis, and chairman 
of the AFMA board. 


“Technical Service Needs of Agri- 


business Customers’’—Elmer C. Denis, 
manager, marketing research divi- 
sion, Doane Agricultural Service, St. 
Louis. 

“End Product Marketing Problems 
of Agribusiness Customers” — Dale 
Smith, manager, feed department, 
Western Farmers Assn., Seattle. 

“Business and Money Management 
Problems of Agribusiness Customers” 
— Ben Hauenstein, vice president, 


Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
St. Paul. 

There will be a luncheon for all 
registrants at noon. 

Second General Session--Wednes- 
day afternoon, Sept. 20—Paul Cory, 
general sales manager, Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., presiding: 

“The Right Man for the Right Job” 
—Mr. Cory (establishing the man- 
power theme for the session). 

“Selecting Your Sales Power” — 
Robert E. Miller, director of market- 
ing, Beacon Milling Co., division of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Ca- 
yuga, N.Y. 

“Training, Retraining” — Cliff O. 
Garrison, manager, field sales train- 
ing, Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. | 

“Deployment and Management of 
Manpower” —E. D. Griffin, retired 
sales vice president, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Buzz Sessions—These will be an- 
nounced by Marshall Backus, feed 
sales manager, Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Third General Session — Thursday 
morning, Sept. 21—Keith E. Morri- 
son, vice president, Dixie Mills Co., 
East St. Louis, DL, presiding: 

“Charting the Course’—Ed Reyn- 
olds, director of marketing, McMil- 
len Feed Division, Central Soya, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

“Development and Preparation’’— 
J. R. (Dick) Lindell, marketing direc- 
tor, Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“Sales Leadership in Action”—John 
R. Sargent, partner in charge of 
marketing division, Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget, New York. 

“A Public Relations Challenge to 
Sales Managers’—J. D. Sykes, vice 
president, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

“Where Do We Go from Here?”— 
Luncheon talk by Irv Wermont, New | 
England lecturer, author, business 
and radio executive. 

A registration fee of $15 will pro- 
vide each registrant admission to all 
program sessions, two luncheons and 
a cocktail party. Advance registra- 
tion can be made through the office 
of American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 
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there is a new law on the books pro- 
| 
| viding 
| turkey 


the 


pro- 


the machinery whereby 
industry could 
grams for orderly production and 
marketing, provided the industry de- 
cides it wants to attempt some sort 
of program.” 

He emphasized these words: 


develop 


“If the 


industry wants nothing, then nothing 


will happen. 

“Any program under this new law 
be developed by the turkey 
industry and would have to be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds majority of 
turkey people before it could be put 
into effect. 

“There seems to be a great differ- 
ence of opinion among authoritative 
channels as to what sort of program 
might be initiated. It is possible that 
no program will be initiated and the 
law will simply remain on the books 
without being used.” 

Carl Stout, NTF president, is call- 
ing a meeting of the NTF executive 
committee in Washington, D.C. This 
eight-man group of NTF officers will 
meet with top people in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to obtain 
authoritative interpretations of what 


kinds of programs would be made 
possible by this new law. After this 
meeting, Mr. Small said, the NTF 


executive committee will decide if 
there is anything that should be de- 


| 
| veloped in the way of a suggested 
turkey program. If so, this will be 


referred to the NTF board of direc- 
tors, about 100 in number represent- 
ing the entire country on an equable 
basis, for consideration either by mail 


| ballot or by action at the next full 


board meeting in Dallas, Texas, next 
January. 

President Stout urged members of 
the turkey industry to avoid starting 


| and spreading rumors and await de- 


velopment of factual information. He 
gave assurance that factual informa- 


| tion will be disseminated as soon as 


possible after any such information 
is obtained. 


allowed under the 24-year-old Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement for 
any farm animals. 

The Kansas association said in its 
Aug. 7 bulletin that the new farm 
bill’s marketing order provisions: 

1. Delete chicken hatching eggs 
from the list of commodities to which 
marketing order authority would be 
extended. 

2. Retain the Senate provision re- 
pealing marketing order authority for 
soybeans and extending marketing 
order authority to the following com- 
modities (but not their products): 
Cherries and cranberries for canning 
or freezing, turkeys, turkey hatching 
eggs and all other agricultural com- 
modities not specifically covered or 
excepted. 

Commodities specifically excepted 
are: Honey, cotton, rice, wheat, corn, 
grain sorghums, oats, barley, rye, 
sugarcane, sugar beets, wool, mohair, 
livestock, soybeans, cottonseed, flax- 
seed, poultry (other than turkeys), 
(other than turkey hatching 
fruits and vegetables for cati- 
ning or freezing (other than several 
varieties specifically covered) and 
apples (other than those specifically 
covered). 

3. Omit Senate authority which 
would have: (a) Extended marketing 
research and development authority 
to milk and advertising authority to 
all covered commodities; (b) pro- 


ergs 


eggs), 


| vided for separate producer approval 


of research, development and adver- 
tising provisions of orders; (c) re- 
pealed a provision limiting orders for 
commodities other than milk to the 
smallest practicable area, and (d) 
made it clear that supplementary or- 
ders may be issued for the same com- 
modities. 


SALES MANAGER DIES 
FT. ATKINSON, WIS. — Ingram 
M. Abernethy, 70, retired sales man- 
ager of the James Manufacturing Co. 
here, died Aug. 7 after a long illness. 
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Chic 


ks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. WW. Mo. Dei. Md. 
June 3 1,242 447 840 910 80 841 1,974 2,114 
June 10 1,230 398 949 894 104 863 1,98! 2,152 
June 17 1,238 416 876 969 127 89! 1,963 2,104 
June 24 1,242 38! 806 888 85 992 1,68! 2,528 
July | 432 78! 827 89 1,093 1.743 2,332 
July 8 1'231 287 76! 781 57 906 1.696 2.280 
July 15 1,207 357 744 869 109 1,02 1,558 2,253 
July 22 1.256 344 750 852 109 887 1,769 2,133 
July 29 1,176 400 84) 825 83 898 1,739 1,934 
August 5 1,167 307 805 822 98 89! 1,821 1,971 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fia. Ala. Miss. 
June 3 $010 533 3,979 462 8,307 244 4,518 3,132 
June 10 1,097 518 4,046 54) 8,307 266 4,482 3,00 
June 17 1,155 $77 4075 438 8,072 269 4,445 3,008 
June 24 . 141 473 4,01! 426 8,180 264 4,414 3,005 
July .. 1,042 474 3,955 44) 7,592 261 4,234 2,922 
July 8 1,036 524 3,866 449 7,882 224 4,393 2,813 
July 15 1,080 484 3,83! 468 7,765 256 4,264 2,896 
July 22 1,019 505 3,848 403 7,454 246 4,214 2,853 
July 29 98 479 3,642 428 7.45 235 4,059 2,856 
August 5 89! 535 3,544 440 7,310 262 4,077 2,728 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark la Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 
June 3 5.377 602 2,949 367 280 1,435 41,743 39.525 
June 10 5,205 648 2,977 386 284 1,441 41.771 39,137 
June 17 5.179 607 2,829 329 301 1,422 41,290 38,515 
June 24 5,320 553 2,754 417 283 1,324 41,168 38 404 
July | 5,060 57! 2,843 376 264 1,436 40,444 37,368 
July 8 §,12 539 2,606 330 207 1,262 39,25) 36,473 
July 15 5,117 557 2,682 272 231 1,238 39,266 36,077 
July 22 4,949 535 2,486 364 239 1,243 38,458 35,034 
July 29 4/813 563 2.492 324 266 = 1,170 «37.655 
August 5 4.593 49) 2,522 354 231 1,192 37,052 32,956 


Chicks Raised Under 
Continuous Light 
Develop Eye Trouble 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Chicks raised 
under continuous light develop eye 
trouple and most eventually go blind, 
suffer brain damage, loss of reproduc- 
tive power and appear more suscep- 
tible to disease, according to results 
of a study by a Washington State 
University poultry research team. 

The researchers found that chicks 
raised under light for 24 hours a 
day developed enlarged eyeballs, fol- 
lowed by thinning of the retina and 
impaired vision. Eventual blindness 
followed for a high proportion of the 
chicks kept under continuous light. 
The team found that when more than 
normal light was given at early ages 
a pronounced suppression in repro- 
duction was obtained. 

Many of the chicks raised under 
continuous light showed symptoms of 
brain damage and appeared more sus- 
ceptible to some diseases. 

The scientists, who also watched 
for changes in metabolism and be- 
havior from the continuous light, not- 
ed that the birds gained weight faster 
than control birds raised in natural 
lighting conditions. 


Lester Metz Joins 


Miller Publishing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lester Metz has 
been named market research director 
of The Miller Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis. His duties 
include market re- 
search for Miller's 
six business pub- 
lications: The 
Northwestern 
Miller, Feedstuffs, 
Croplife, Farm 
Store Merchandis- 
ing, Feedlot and 
Professional Nurs- 
ing Home. 

Mr. Metz for- 
merly was with 
American Public Works Assn. and 
Coronet Instruction Films in Chicago. 

He completed undergraduate work 
in journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and obtained a M.S. degree in 
communications from the University 
of Chicago. 
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Lester Metz 


FEED MAN DIES 
LIBERTY, N.Y.—H. Nelson Krum, 
65, associate of Clark, Krum & Sons, 
| a feed company here, died recently of 
a heart attack. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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centage of total broiler feed tonnage today than they did a few years back. 
One national feed company, by the way, reports it has cut its broiler opera- 


tions by 50% in recent weeks. 


MORE BARGAINING POWER for producers of livestock is the aim of 
a proposal now being considered by four leading cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations in Illinois. Members of the organizations, totaling some 35,000, are 


to vote on a proposed merger of the 


groups to form the Illinois Livestock 


Marketing Assn. Managers of the groups have approved the merger plans, 
and they feel the proposed new organization could be large enough to have 
a pricing influence on terminal and local markets in the state. 


v 


v 


AN ARIZONA FEEDLOT, reports Feedlot magazine, hired a public 
relations firm to help maintain good relations with its neighbors. With a 
capacity of 22,000 cattle on an 80-acre location, the lot’s concern was to 
control odor problems and convince neighbors that it was trying to do so. 
Some experiments with spraying perfume to mask orders have been success- 
ful. It also is testing a wind machine to help settle dust and odors and which 


also may be used in controlling flies. 
v 


v 


THERE’S AN INVESTMENT opportunity in Eritrea for someone in- 
terested in getting into the dum nut business. The Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce says that a firm there, which reportedly has an exclusive concession 
until 1980 for exploitation of the dum nut, is willing to offer an American 
investor 49% of the equity of the company and a share in the management. 
From the dum nut comes flour, which is used mainly for feed, and someone 
with $160,000 of working capital needed by the firm for expansion could 
possibly get an exclusive on a very intriguing feed brand name. 


Feeding of Oilseed 


Meals Increases 7% 


WASHINGTON — Feeding of oil- 
seed meals during October-June of 
the current feeding year is estimated 
at about 9.4 million tons, an increase 
of about 615,000 tons or 7% over 
the same period a year earlier, ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture figures. 

The 10.1 million tons of oii meals 
produced during this period was 454,- 
000 tons greater than in the same 
period a year earlier, USDA said. Ex- 
ports during October-June totaled 
about 500,000 tons, 150,000 below the 
heavy exports of that period of 1959- 
60. Imports of oilseed meals were 
ibout the same as the 34,000 tons 
imported a year earlier. Stocks of 
ilseed meal July 1 totaled 429,000 
tons, @bout 59,000 tons above the 
same date last year. 

The increase in stocks between Oct. 
1 and July 1 of the current feeding 
year amounted to about 172,000 tons, 
compared with an increase of 180,000 
tons between these dates in 1959-60, 
the department said. 

Soybean meal production totaled 
7,453,000 tons, 416,000 tons above the 
same period a year earlier, accord- 
ng to USDA. The department fig- 
ures show that the 6,877,000 tons fed 
was nearly 400,000 tons over a year 
earlier. 

Exports of soybean meal were 
ibout 10% below the 480,000 tons 
exported in October-June a year be- 
fore. July 1 stocks totaled 204,000 
tons, 88,000 tons more than a year 
before. The build-up in soybean meal 
stocks since Oct. 1, 1960, was far 
greater than a year earlier. Stocks 
increased 121,000 tons since the be- 
ginning of the current feeding year. 


Strong Domestic Demand 


On prices, USDA said that the 
strong domestic demand for feed this 
spring and summer has been a major 
factor in maintaining prices of soy- 
bean meal and other protein feeds 
above those of last year. Soybean 
meal prices have continued higher 
even though supplies available for 
domestic feeding have been the heavi- 
est of record and up 6% over last 
year. 

USDA indicated that the limited 
supplies of soybeans remaining for 
crushing in July-September will make 
the price of soybean meal sensitive 
to changes in demand and supply 
conditions this summer. 

With a larger 1961 crop of soy- 
beans in prospect, the department ex- 
pects soybean meal prices to decline 
seasonally in the fall. 

Turning to other protein feed in- 
gredients, cottonseed meal production 
in October-June was the same as a 
year before while feeding was up 
7%, USDA statisticians said. Cot- 
tonseed meal also registered a sharp 
cut in exports. The 60,000 ton in- 
crease in stocks of this meal between 
Oct. 1 and July 1 compared with an 
increase of 106,000 tons a year earlier. 

Feeding of grain by-product feeds 
during October-May of the current 
feeding year is almost unchanged 
from a year ago, according to the 
figures. Small declines in feeding of 
both gluten feed and meal and dis- 
tillers dried grains were nearly off- 
set by an increase in feeding of rice 
millfeeds. Feeding of fish meal and al- 
falfa meal during the October-May 
period were both above the levels re- 
ported a year earlier, USDA said. 
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Feeder Day Date 


URBANA, ILL. — University of 
Illinois officials have announced that 
the date for the Illinois Cattle Feed- 
ers Day has been changed from Sep- 
tember to April 13, 1962. 

The change was made to permit 
research men to complete studies 
that will shed more light on the vita- 

| min A deficiency problem, officials 
said. 


Letters to the Editor 


SAYS PELLETS FOR 
PIGEONS NOT NEW 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
| To the Editor: 
| We at Purina have read with great 
| interest your article in the July 15 
| issue of Feedstuffs entitled ‘Pellet- 
| ing Is One of the Latest Wrinkles in 
Manufacturing Feeds for Pigeons.” 
The pitch that you put on this article 
is, indeed, intriguing to some people, 
I am sure. But the idea of a pelleted 
pigeon feed is not new at Purina. We 
introduced Purina Pigeon Checks 
four years ago and prior to this time 
had researched this pelleted ration 
at the pigeon unit of our Purina Re- 
search Farm for 15 years. 
Will Haynes 
Advertising Department 
Ralston Purina Co. 


Ontario Co-op Joins 
Feed Testing Program 


HUMMELSTOWN, PA.—United 
Cooperatives of Ontario has joined 
the Cooperative Feed Testing Pro- 
gram, it was reported. 

The addition of the Canadian asso- 
ciation brings to 13 the number of 

regional farmer cooperatives partici- 

pating in the feed evaluation pro- 

gram. These cooperatives cover 22 

states plus the territory served by 

United of Ontario. 

The cooperatives supply about 214 
million tons of feed annually. The 
research program utilizes five farms. 

Others in the program are Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau; Ohio Farm 
Bureau; Southern States Coopera- 
tive G.L.F. Exchange; Farmers Co- 
operative Exchange; Cotton Produ- 
cers; Central Carolina Farmers Ex- 
change; Michigan Farm Bureau; In- 
diana Farm Bureau; Wisconsin 
Farmco Service; Land O’Lakes and 
Illinois Farm Supply. 

In addition, United Cooperatives, 
Inc., Alliance, Ohio, utilizes the pro- 
gram’s evaluation farms for testing 
equipment. 


Livestock 


COLUMBIA, MO. — The Missouri 
Livestock Assn. has gone on record 
opposing any government control pro- 
gram for beef cattle or hogs in a 
resolution passed during its recent 
annual meeting at Columbia. 

A second resolution passed by the 
livestock producers said they favored 
some type of land retirement pro- 
gram that will hold feed grain sup- 
plies in line with probable needs. 
“This, we believe, is the practical way 
to keep livestock production in line 
with effective demand,” the resolu- 
tion read. 


NUTRITION 
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partment of animal husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Presiding at the morning session 
the first day of the event will be R. A. 
Blomfield, president, Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. That afternoon 
Dr. J. D. Donker, department of 
dairy husbandry, University of Min- 
nesota, will preside. 

Presiding the second day will be: 
Dr. E .L. Johnson, head, department 
of Poultry husbandry, University of 
Minnesota, in the morning, and Frank 
M. Crane, chairman, Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. nutrition con- 
ference committee, in the afternoon. 

A dinner meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will be a 
feature the evening of Sept. 11. A 
social hour will begin at 5:30 p.m. 
and dinner will be served at 7 p.m. 
at the Calhoun Beach Hotel. 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


nages considered below normal for 
this period of the year. 

One of the factors in the lack of 
demand is that the weather has been 
fairly favorable for harvesting, and 
farmers are busy attempting to finish 
before another downpour. Because of 
the abundant rain, pastures are fur- 
nishing more feed than usual for 
livestock and cattle on grass are 
reported to be gaining well. 

Another factor the very slug- 
gish demand for poultry feeds for lay- 
ing hens and fryers. The bountiful 
supplies of grains and forage crops 
on the farms, plus the low price for 
the finished product, are not con- 
ducive to buying manufactured feed 


is 


Delmarva 


A number of broiler contractors 
report that their cost when every- 
thing is taken into consideration is at 
least 16¢ lb. for broilers. Although 
the market has strengthened during 
the past two weeks, it is still 1 to 2¢ 
below this break-even mark. 

Aug. 9 many processing plants were 
curtailing their operations or not op- 


erating. Prices averaged 15.19¢ for 
the week ending Aug. 5 
Only in a few rare instances are 


broiler houses empty. In spite of the 
low prices, production is at a normal 


rate. There seems to be determina- 
tion in the industry to keep going 
regardless. Businesses within Del- 
marva are fighting to the finish to 
keep all of their growers. There is 
this same feeling that exists among 
broiler areas, the local poultrymen 


Each area will continue full pro- 
duction long as it can to prevent 
another area from getting its mar- 
ket, they say. 
Never before 
on record 


feel 


as 


has Delmarva gone 
being in favor of gov- 
ernment controls. More and more in 
the industry are beginning to think 
that this is the only way out. 

hatcheryman today that 
eggs are getting very short but this 
is the time of the year that the egg 
set should be cut back to dodge the 
November and December turkey mar- 
kets. According the egg supply 
outlook, there will be plenty of chicks 
offered in the future. No cutback is 
in sight. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed volume was only fair and 
continued to reflect the slow and cau- 
tious buying attitude of this region’s 
producers. Trade sources indicated 
that sales were barely maintained 
with poultry feeds continuing to set 
the pace, while sales of beef cattle 
and dairy rations were limited by the 
availability of abundant home grown 
feedstuffs. 

Frying chicken prices throughout 
Oregon's Willamette Valley this week 
dropped 1¢ Ib. lower after the previ- 
ous period’s 3¢ lb. advance at the 
inside of the general range. No. 1 
grade birds brought producers 15 to 
20%¢ Ib., f.o.b. ranch. 

Portland egg prices to producers 
held unchanged for the fourth suces- 
sive week and have not yet gained 
the 1 to 2¢ doz. advance at the whole- 
sale level two weeks ago. 


Northern California 


The formula feed business con- 
tinued on about the same level as 
last week. Feed manufacturers re- 
port normal operations with most 
plants working a five day week. The 
mixers have indicated their sales 
were running slightly ahead of a year 
ago and were above average for this 
mid-summer period. 

Poultry feeds and broiler rations 
have declined slightly in price due 
to the cheaper milo and corn prices. 

Volume in turkey rations was at 
the peak of the season and is ex- 
pected to remain on this high plateau 
for another few weeks. 


as 


said 


to 
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expectations, the 
areas remain good 
heat. 


Southern California 


Extremely warm temperatures pre- 
vailed throughout this territory dur- 
ing the week causing some decline in 
feed sales and production. Periods 
such as this are expected from now 
through September. 

Egg prices have remained steady 
the past two weeks allowing poultry- 
men a reasonable profit. Poultrymen 
will be satisfied if current prices can 
be maintained, but are hopeful for 
higher egg prices. Finally, feed manu- 
facturers were able to decrease feed 
prices because of lower milo and corn 
costs. Even lower feed costs are ex- 
pected as the milo harvest progresses. 

Broiler producers continue to ex- 
perience the “blues” as the largest 
and most efficient operations are un- 
able to profitably produce birds at 
present market prices. The oversup- 
ply problem plagues the local market 
and no immediate change is predict- 
ed. Growers express every desire to 
decrease production, but at the same 
time feel several others will be doing 
this and perhaps a market adjust- 
ment is in the making. Everyone 
wants to have birds if the market 
price improves 

Dairymen are alarmed at the high- 
er barley costs which indicates high- 
er feed prices ahead for them. The 
dairy business is very steady in this 
area and changes are few. 

It seems cattlemen are a bit more 
optimistic about fall beef prices. 


pastures in many 
in spite of the 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Climaxing its 
two-day convention at Hotel Pea- 
body here, the Mid-South Soybean & 


the 


Grain Shippers Assn. re-elected John 
Terral of Lake Providence, La., as 
president. 

Others renamed were E. D. Bar- 
rett of Hornersville, Mo., vice presi- 
dent, and Paul C. Hughes of Blythe- 
ville, Ark., secretary-treasurer 

About 150 delegates from six states 


heard two speeches by grain business 


leaders on the closing day 

Addison Douglass of St. Louis 
southern regional manager for Car- 
gill, Ine., spoke on “The Mid-south’s 
Future in the Grain Business.” Ron 
Kennedy, vice president of public af- 
fairs for F. H. Peavy & Co., of Min- 
neapolis, discussed “How the New 
Frontier Looks at Your Business.” 

Mr. Douglass predicted a great 


future for the grain business in the 
mid-South “if the economic climate 
remains favorable.” 

Mr. Kennedy urged grain men to 
“take vigorous stands for your be- 
liefs and express them.” 

GPMMA Announces 
Group Appointments 
KANSAS CITY —Committee ap- 


pointments for the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Kan- 
sas City, have been announced by C. 


Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman Co., 
Streator, Ill., who is association presi- 
dent. 


The committee appointments fol- 
low: Harold Alsted, Svrout, Waldron 


Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz Indus- 


trial Manufacturing Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, membership; R. F. Merwin, 
Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., 


public relations; George F. Thomas, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, reso- 
lutions, and John Dodgen, Dodgen In- 
dustries, Inc., Humboldt, Iowa, con- 
ventions and exhibits. 

Mr. Myers in discussing these ap- 
pointments, said, “The current world 
situation and our own national re- 
quirements demand careful attention 
to all facets of our business. We in 
GPMMA are aware of these respon- 
sibilities and are gearing our pro- 
gram to more fully meet the changing 
situations. 

“We believe the united efforts of 
ull of us interested in a progressive 
agriculture are vital to the continua- 
tion of the kind of life we now en- 
joy. GPMMA stands ready, willing 
and able to uphold our end of the 
work which needs to be done.” 


William J. Coad Dies 


OMAHA — Funeral services were 
held here for William J. Coad, 81, 
president of the board of Omar, Inc. 
Mr. Coad, who reorganized the Gate 
City Malt Co. here in 1914, was at 
one time president of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., which took over 
properties of the malt firm. 


> 


DIES IN WISCONSIN 
JANESVILLE, WIS.—Harold Natz, 
43, operator of the B & H. Feed Co. 
at Footville, Wis., died in a hospital 
here after a long illness. 


A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 


FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 
Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan 


MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 


you without delay. 


DAWE'S 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Mexico 7, D.F. 


VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 
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